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Art. I.—1. Collection des Chroniqoes Nationales Fran^aises. 
Par M. Buchon. 36 vols, Pari$, 18*26. 

2. Collection Complete des Me7mires retatifs a VHistoire de 
France. Par M. Petitot. PremitTe Serie, 52 vols. Secon^ 
Si'tIp, par MM. Petitot et Monmerqu^, 78 vols. Paris, 
1819-1829. 

3. Collection des Memoires refafifs a Cllisfoire de France. Par 
M. Guizot. 30 vols. Paris, 18*23-1835. 

4. Archives Curievses de Vllktoire de France. Premiere Serie, 
15\ols. Seninde S6rie, 12 vols. Paris, 1834-1841. 

.5. Proces de Jeanne d\4)c. Par Jules Quicherat Premier 
tome. Paris, 1841. ^ 

1 F v\c compare the prog;ress of historical publications in France 
^ and England during the last twenty or thirty years we shall 
find but little ground for self-gi.itulation. Our Record Com¬ 
mission compiised most able men: it was animated by the best 
intentions; but in its results it has brought fortli only misshapen 
and al^)rtivc works—all begun appaiently without rule or method 
—scart e any yet completed, and scarce any deserving to be so— 
all of diifcient forms and sizes—and alike only il^ the enormous 
amount of the expense incurred, and the almost Rttcr worthless¬ 
ness of the information afforded. Never before, adLording to the 
fanner’s phiase, was there so much cry and so much cost with so 
little wool. Amongst the French, on the contrary, there ha\e 
been—without the need of government grants or government com¬ 
missions—some well-combined undertakings to collect, ajirangc, 
and publish the most valuable doc uments in their language, from 
their eaily chronicles down to their modern memoirs. These 
have been printed in rc-gular succession, and in one uniform and 
cont'enient oize, a^irding to the puldic a clear and excellent type, 
combined with a moderate price. Wc do not jiretend to have read 
at auy tune all or nearly all the two hundred volumes which our 
title-page displays. Some of their ciontents also were knowjji to us 
from former and separate publications; but so far as our reading 
in this edition has extended, we have found the biographical iniro- 
ductiuns clear, cntica], and able, and the text, while not overlaid, 
sufficiently explained, with notes. We think very great praise 
IS. due to the rarious.ieditors, MM. Buchop. Petitot, Mon- 
voL. Lxix. NO. cxxxtiii. u ntcrqu^. 
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inerqu4, and last, not least, that eminent statesman who now pre¬ 
sides over the councils of his country. And we heartily ajminend 
these volumes to the purchase and perusal of all who value French 
history—to the emulation of all who value our own. 

To review in a few pap^es several hundred volumes and several 
hundred years would l>e a vain and frivolous attempt. We shall 
prefer to single out some one period and some one subject, which 
we shall endeavour to illustrate, not only from the publications now 
before us, but from whatever other sources may supply. Let us 
take one of the most remarkable characters in ancient or modern 
times, Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans. The eighth volume of 
M. Petitot’s 'Collection’ contains many ancient documents re¬ 
ferring to her history,—an original letter, for cxjimplc, from the 
Sire de Laval to his nu)ther, describing her appearance at Court 
—and some memoirs written, beyond all doubt, by a contemporary, 
since the writer refers to information which he received from the 
chiefs at the siege of Orleans; nay, wTlttcn jirobably', as M. 
Petitot conJoctUTcs from their abrupt tcnninalion, in the very 
year of that siege. 

But these are by no means the only nor the most important 
documetits to be consulted. It is well known that at the trial 
in Mdl, Joan was herself examined at great length, together 
with many other witnesses. A new trial of ‘ revision,’ with 
the tiew to clear her memory from the stain of the first, was 
und(>rtakcn by order of King Charles in 145G ; and at this 
second trial sever,al of her kinsmen, of her attendants, of her 
companions in. arms, .appeared to give their testimony. Now, 
manuscript comes of all these remarkable depositions exist in the 
public librarira, both of Paris and Geneva. They have been 
illustrated MM. de Laverdy and Lebrun de Cbarmcttes, 
and more recenlly by the superior skill of De Barante and Sis- 
inondi.* Of these last w'o shall especially avail ourselves; and 
by combining and comparing such original records, many of them 
descending to the most familiar details, an<l ne.arly all unknown 
till more recent times, we hope to make the English reader, at 
least, better acquainted than he may hitherto have been with the 
real character and history of the heroine. 

Joan w'.as the child of Jacques d’Arc, and i»f Isabeau Romee 
his wife, ptxir villagers of Domremy, on the borders of Lorraine. 
She had one sister, who appears to have died in childhood, and 
three brothers. When asked at her trial what had been her age 
on first coming to King Charles’s Court, she answ’ercd, nineteen. 
The good rule of making a large addition to a lady’s own decla¬ 
ration of her years does not appear needful in this case: her own 

* De Barante, Histuire des Dues de Bourgogue, vol. v. pp. 270-360, and vol. vi. 
pp. 1-140; Sismondi, F'stoire dee Franfab, vol. xiii. pp. 115-194. 
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declaration was also confirmed by other witnesses; and we may 
without hesitation fix her birth in 1410 or 1411.* Her ediication 
was such as a peasant-girl received at*that time; she was not 
taught to read or to write, but she could spin and sew and repeat 
her Patcr-Noster and her Ave-Maria. From her early childhood 
she W’as sent forth to tend her father’s flocks or herds on the hills. 
Far from giving signs of any extraordinary hardihood or heroism, 
she was so bashful as to be put out of countenance whenever 
spoken to by a stranger* She was known to her neighbours only 
as a simple-minded and kind-hearted girl, always ready to nurse 
the sick, or to relieve any poor wayfarer whom chance might lead 
to her village. An ardent j)ioty, however, soon made her an 
object of remark, and perhaps of ridicule. She was sometimes 
seen to kneel and pray alone in the fields. She took no pleasure 
in the pastimes of her joung companions; but as soon as her 
daily work was over she W'ould rush to the church, and throw 
herself prostrate with clasped hands before the altar, directing 
her devotions especially to the Virgin and to Saints Catherine 
and Margaret, in whose? name that church was dedicated. The 
sacristan declares in his depositions at the trial lliat she was wont 
t(» rebuke him whenever he neglected to ring the bells for the 
village service, and to promise him a reward if he would for the 
future do his <luty better. Every Saturday, and sometimes 
oftener, she went in pilgrimage to a small chapel, dedicated to 
the Virgin, at a little distance from the village. Another spot to 
which Joan often rof)aired was a venerable beech, which spread 
its ancient boughs on the confines of the neighbouring forest of 
Bois C^henu. At its foot ran a clear streamlet, to whose waters 
healing powers were ascribed. The tree bore thc*j)opular name 
of ‘ L’Arbre des Dames,’ or ‘ L’Arbre des Fees,’ and, according 
to Joan herself at her trial, several gray-headed crones in the 
village, and amongst the rest her godmother, pretended to have 
heard with their own ears fairies discoursing beneath the myste¬ 
rious shade. But for that very reason the tree was hallowtid by 
Catholic worship, as such spots have ever been, in the dark ages 
with the view to drive out the evil sj)irits, in less credulous times 
to dispel the superstition from the public mind. Once every year 
the priest of Domiiemy, at the head of the elders of the village, 
wal.ced round the tree in solemn procession, chaunting psalms 
and prayers, while the young people were wont to hang garlanils 
on the boughs, and to dance beneath them until night with lighter 
minstrelsy, 

‘ or legend old, 

Or song heroically bold.* 

* Yet Pahquier (|ieTba}>8 rrom a misprint in his book) has altered nineteen to twenty- 
nine, and this error has misled both Hame and Uoniii. 
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The times in whlc:h the lot of Joan was cast were such ns to 
turn an ardent spirit towards things of earth as well as towards 
things of heaven. Her young heart beat high with enthusiasm 
for her native France, now beset and beleaguered by the island- 
strangers. Her young fancy loved to dwell on those distant 
battles, the din of which might scarcely reach her quiet village, 
but each apparently hastening the ruin of her father-land. We 
can jjicturc to ourselves how earnestly the destined heroine—the 
future leader of armies—^might question those chance travellers 
whom, as we arc tolil, she delighted to relieve, and for whose use 
she would often resign her own chamber, as to each fresh report 
from the changeful scene of war. She was ten years of ago when 
the ignominious treaty of Troyes, signed by a monarch of dis¬ 
eased intellect, yielded the succession to the English. She was 
twelve years of age w^hen that unhappy monarch ((Jiarles VI.) 
expired, when the infant King of England was prochiimed King 
of h'rance at Paris, at Rouen, and at Rordeaux, when the rightful 
heir, the Dauphin (but few as yet would term him Charles VIl.), 
could only hold bis little Court in the provinces beyond the Loire. 
In 1423 came news of the defeat of Crevant; in 1424 the 
flrnver of French and Scottish chivalry fell at Verneuil; in 1425 
La Hire and his brave companions were driven from Cliampagne. 
A brief respite was indeed afforded to Charles by the recall of 
the Regent Duke of Bedford, to quell the factions at home, and 
by some difference which arose between him and his powerful 
kin.sman and ally the Duke of Burgundy, But all these feuds 
were now composed, and Bedford had returned, eager to carry 
the war beyond the Loire, and to crush the last hopes of the 
‘ A:rmagnacs,’*as Charles’s adherents were termed, from the pre¬ 
vailing party at his Court. Had Bedford succeeded—had the 
diadems of France and England been permanently united on the 
same head—it is har<l to say which of the two nations would have 
had the greater reason for regret. 

R» mote as was the situation of Domremy, it could not wholly 
escape the strife or the sufferings of those evil times. All tlxe 
jxeople of that village, with only one exception, were zealous 
Armagnacs; some of their neighbours, on the contrary, were no 
less zealous Burgundians. So strong was Jom of Arc’s attach¬ 
ment to the King, that, according to her own avowal, she used to 
wish ftxr the death of his one disloyal subject at Domremy. 
When Charles’s lieutenants had been driven from Champagne, 
the fathers of her village had of amrse like the rest bowed their 
heads beneath the Burgundian yoke, but the children retained 
their little animosities, and the boys were wont to assemble and 
sally forth in a body to fight the tiny Burgundians of the adjoin¬ 
ing village of Maxey. Joan says at her trial that she had often 

seen 
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seen her brothers returning bruised and bloody from those mimic 
wars. , 

On one occasion a more serious inroad of a j>arty of Burgun¬ 
dian cavalry compelled the villagers of Domreiny to take to flight 
with their families and flocks, and await elsewhere the passing of 
the storm. Joan and her parents sought shelter at an hostelry in 
Neufehateau, a Umn safe from aggression, as belonging to the 
Duke of Lorraine, where she remained, as she tells us, during 
fifteen days,* and where she probably may have wrought for her 
living; and such is the only foundation for tbc story given by 
Monstrelct, a chronicler of the Burgundian faction, and ailo])ted 
by Hume and other later historians, that Joan had been for 
several years a servant at an inn. 

The fiery spirit of Joan, wrought upon by the twofold impulse 
of religious and political enthusiasm, was not slow in teeming 
with vivid dreams and ardent aspirations : ere long these grtnv in 
intensity, and she began to fancy that she saw the visions an<l 
heard the voices of her guardian saints, calling on her to re-esta¬ 
blish the throne of France, and expel the forcia^invaders. It is 
probable that a constitution which, tiiough rob^Hknd hardy, was 
in some points imperfect, may have contributeeWn no small de¬ 
gree to the phantoms and illusions of her brain.| She said on 
her trial that she was thirteen years of age when these apparitions 
began. The first, according to her own account, look jilaec in 
her father’s garden, and at the hour of iwion, when she suddenly 
saw a brilliant light, sliining in her eyes, and heard an unknown 
voice, bidding her continue a good girl, and ])romising that 
God would bless her. The second apparition, some time fift<;r- 
wards, when she was alone, tending her flock in the fields, had 
become much more defined to her view, and precise in its in¬ 
junctions; some majestic forms floated before her; some myste¬ 
rious words reached her ears, of I’raiicc to l)c delivered by her 
aid.^Jl Gradually these forms resolved themselves into those of 
St. Catherine and St. Margaret, while the third, from whem the 


* Secuiid KxaTniiiatiuTi of JoiHi of Arc at lloucii. .See ‘ CollfOtioii «lcs McnioiicH,* 
vol. viii. p. 2i2. M. Petitot adds, ‘ 11 pirait iiciiiiinuiiis certain (.pic peiiduitt son sejour 
a Neufehateau elle servil dans Plmtellerie nil ga farnillc ctait lo^ce. 11 est prnhalih*, vii 
la |)auvrete de ges pareiiir^' qu'elle et aes freres payaient |)ar leurs gervicca I’hospitaliUi 
qu'on leur doiiriait.' 

f Sexfis Bui iidiiinitutes seni])er uscpie ad mortem afuissc constat. (.Sisniondi, liU- 
toiredes Fraii^-ais, I'ol. xiii. p. il7.) 

X It i.s plain, however, tliat Joan, in the account she i^ave at her trial of tliiif second 
aplJarition, uncongcionsly transferred tu it gome circumgtaiices (hat, accordinK to her own 
view of the case, must have been of several yeaia’ later dale. A promise ‘ ile fiire lever 
le siege d’Orlcaiis' could not he given until after the siege IumI begun, which it wax not 
until October, 112^^. Now. her second vision, as she states it, must have been aliuut 
1421. (Collection, vol. viii. p. 23S.) 
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voice seemed to come, and who lcx)ked, as she says, ' un vray 
prcud’Jjomme,’ announced himself to her as Michael the Arch¬ 
angel. * I saw him,’ she said to her judges, ‘ with these eyes, as 
plainly as I sec you now.* In another part of her trial, when 
again questioned on the same subject, she answered—‘ Yes, I 
do believe firmly, as firmly as I believe in the Christian faith, and 
that God has redeemed us from the pains of hell, that those voices 
came from Him, and by His command.* Her own sincerity and 
strength of belief arc indeed beyond doubt or cavil: it was this 
feeling alone that could animate her to such lofty deeds, or support 
her in such a death. 

It is alleged by Joan herself that she was struck with affright 
at the first of these visions (‘ cut moult paour dc ce’), but that the 
following ones filled her with ccstacy and rapture. ‘ When the 
»Saints were disappearing, T used to weep and beseech I might 
be b(jrne away with them, and after they had disappeared I used 
to kiss the earth on which they had rested.’ Sometimes she 
sjxjkeof her celestial monitors as ‘ incs Voix,’ and sometimes gav'e 
them the rcvcrci^il title of ‘ Mossireand, in gratitude for such 
signs of heavcn|^9^our, slic vowed to herself that she would con¬ 
secrate her maiamT slate to God. 

Meanwliile, liow'ever, she was growing up in comeliness and 
b<;auty, and found favour in the sight of an honest yeoman, who 
sought her in marriage, and whose suit was warmly ])ressed by 
her parents. Joan steadily refused. The rustic lover, having 
soon exhausted his scanty st()ck of rhetoric, had recourse to a 
singular expedient: he pretended that she had made him a pro¬ 
mise of marriage,' tind cited her before the official at Toul to 
compel her to*perforin her engagement. The Maid went herself 
to Toul and bndertook her own defence, when having declared 
on oath that she had never made any such ]>romisc, the official 
gave sentence in her favour. 

Her parents, displeased at her stubborn refusal, and unable to ' 
compi ehen<l—nor did she dart; to reveal to them—her motives, 
held her, as she saj^s, ^en grant subjciction.’ They were also 
much alarmed at the strange lunts which she let fall to others^ on 
the mission which she believed had been intrusted to her from on 
high. Several of those hints are recorded J)y the persons to 
whom they were addressed, the witnesses in the trial of 14.56. 
She said to that inhabitant of Domreiny whose <leath she had 
desired to sec because he dkl not favour the Dauphin, ‘ Gossip, 
if you wTre not a Burgundian, I could tell you something.* To 
another neighbour she exclaimed, ‘ There is now between (k)- 
lombey and V'uucoulcurs a maid who will cause the King of 
France to be crowned !’ Sim frequently said that it was needful 

for 
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for her to proceed into France.* Honest Jacques and Tsabcau felt 
no other fear than that their daughter s ardent imagination might 
be practised upon by some men-at-arms, and she induced to go 
forth from home, and follow them t& the wars. *' Did I think such a 
thing would be,’ said her father to one of his sons, ^ I would sooner 
that you drowned her; and if you did not, I would with my own 
hands!’ 

The impulse given by her visions, and the restraints imposed 
by her sex and station, might long have struggled for mastery in 
the mind of Joan, had not the former been (|uickennd and 
brought into action by a crisis in political affairs. The Duke of 
Iledibrd having returned to France and mustered large rein¬ 
forcements from Burgundy, sent forth a mighty army against 
Charles. Its command he intrusted to the valiant Bari of 
Salisbury, under whom fought Sir John Talbot, Sir John Fas- 
tolf, Sir William Cladsdale, captains of high renown. Salisbury, 
having first reduced Rambouillet, Pitliiviers, .largeau. Sully, 
and other small towns, which yielded witli slight or no resi.staiice, 
proceeded to the main object of his enterprise, the siege of 
Orleans—a city commanding the passage of^||||| Loire and the 
tmtrancc into the southern provinces, and t^r most important, 
both from its size and its situation, of any that the French yet 
’ retained. Here, then, it was felt on all sides, must the last 
struggle for th«i French monarchy be made. Orleans once sub¬ 
dued, the troops of Bedford might freely sprc;ad over the open 
country beyond the Loire, and tlic Court of C’harles must seek 
shelter in the mountains of Auvergne or of ,J)auphin<3. To this 
scene, then, the eyes not only of France ani^of bnigland, but of 
all Europe, were turned ; on this ground, as on the ‘ champ clos ’ 
of ancient knights and paladins, had been narrowbd the conflict 
for sovereignty on the one side, for independence i)n the other. 

It was in the month of October, 1428, that Orleans Wfis first 
invested by the ICarl of Salisbury. But his <lcsign had been 
previously foreseen, and every exertion made both by the Ti'iench 
King and by the inhabitants themselves to provide for a long and 
resolute defence. A brave officer, the Sire do Gaiicourt, had 
been appointed governor, and two of the principal cajitains of that 
age, Pothon de r^aintrailles, and Dunois, a bastard of the Hoyal 
branch of Orleans, threw themselves into the place with a large 
body of followers. The citizens on their part showed a s])irit 
that might have done honour to soldiers; not only did theyjargely 


'* ‘ f)ii ul'ii'K Kiiiii<'<' r[iif h'K [(niviiifTM «[iii !«* doMiuicH* dr; In 

C'onioiiiie, I.«'s ili'siiriieoH rolU'ctivciiifiil Miiis If nom dr* 

Uoyaiirne dc France.' (Sujjjdirnfiit anx Meinuires de Jeuutie d'Arr;, Collection, vol. 
viii. ]). 210.) 
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tax themselves for their own defence, but many brought to the 
C(tminoi| stock a larger sum than had been imposed on them; they 
cheerfully consented that their subuicb of Portereau, on the 
southern bank,' opposite the city, should be razed to the ground^ 
lest it should aflJirtl any shelter to the enemy, and from the same 
motive all the vineyanls and gardens within two miles from the 
Wtalls were laid waste by the owners themselves. The men able 
to bear arms were enrolled in bands, and the rest formed them¬ 
selves into processions solemnly to bear the holy relics frenn 
church to church, and to implore with unceasing prayer the mercy 
and protection of Heaven.* 

The first assault of Salisbury was directed against the bulwark 
defending the approaches of the bridge on the southern bank, or, 
as wc should call it at present, the tete-de-pcnit. After a stubborxi 
resistance and great blotjdshed, he dislodged the townspeople 
frtwi the place. They then took post at two towers which had 
been built one tm each side the passage, some way forwartl upon 
the bridge, and they took care fijr the security of the city to break 
down one of the arches behind them, and only kept up their com¬ 
munication by ptHIlks and beams which could be readily removed. 
The next day, however, Sir VVilli.am 01a<lsdale, one of the best 
t>flficcrs in the English army, finding the waters of the Loire 
unusually shallow at that sc:ison, waded with his men nearly up 
to the towers, and succeeded in storming them. He proceeded 
to build a bulwark connecting the two Knvers, and joined them 
with the iete-de-pojd on the shore, thus forming a fort, which 
he called from La Bastille dcs Tournelles, and which 

enabled him to a battery fWl against the city. But his 

activity proved*" fatal to his chief. A very few days afterwards 
the lilarl of Safisbury came to visit the works. He had ascended 
one of the towers with Sir William, to survey more clearly the 
wide circuit of the enemy’s walls, when a cannon-ball fired fioin 
them (for this, as Hume observes, is among the first sieges A\heie 
cannoivwcre found to be of importance) broke a splinter from 
the casement and struck on his face with a mortal wound. At 
his decease the Earl of Suffolk succeeded to liis command, though 
not to his full influence and authority. Having tried in several 
attacks tlie great number of the besieged, as ^uell as their stub- 
Ixwn resolution, he determined to turn the siege into a blockade, 
to surround the city with forts or ‘ bastilles,’ and to reduce it by 
famine* The works for this purjtose were continued steadily 
throughout the winter. Fretjuent assaults on the one side, fre¬ 
quent sallies tm the other, proved the fiery ardour of the besiegers 
and the unfailing constancy of the besicge<l. In the unfinished 

* Dai auto, iJiics Uo Dourgugno, vol. v. ji. 254. 
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state of the English works, supplies and reinforcements could still 
at intervals be brought into Orleans, and as the French^ light 
troops ravaged tiie open country beyond, it sometimes happenetl 
that there was no less dearth and scarcity in the English camp 
than in the beleaguered city. But upon the whole, both the 
stores and the garrison of Orleans wasted away much faster than 
they could be renewed; they saw tower after tower, and redoubt 
after redoubt, rising up to complete the line—each a link in the 
long chain which was to bind them; they perceived that, while 
they declined, the English were gradually growing in strength 
and numbers; and it became evident, even to themselves, that, 
unless some great effort could be made for their deliverance, 
they must be overpowered in the ensuing spring. 

11 was the news of this siege that kindled to the highest pitch 
the fervent imagination of Joan of Arc. H(;r enthusiasm, as we 
have seen, was twoGdd, political and religious. The former 
would impel her to free King Charles from his present and 
pressing danger, the latter to sanctify bis claim by his coronation. 
For, until his head had been encircled with the anc'ient crown 
and ;inointcd with the holy oil at Rheims, Chaqllps was not truly 
King to priestly or to popular eyes, but, only Dauphin, not the 
real jiosscssor, only the rightful heir. From this lime, then, 
tlic visions of Juan, hitherlo unsettled and wavering, sUiaclily fixed 
on two objects which she believed herself commissioned from 
Heaven Ui achieve—to r.aise the siege of Orleans, and to crow’n 
the Dauphin at Rheims. And if we coinpai^tbe greatness and 
the difficulty of such ol>jects with the sex, jMj^tation, and tlie 
years of the person aiming at them, we eai^^Fbut behold with 
admiration the undaunted intrepidity that did not quail from such 
a task. 

The scheme of Joan was to go to the neighbouring town of 
Vaucfjuleurs, reveal her visions to the governor, Riihert do 
Baudricourt, a zealous adliereiit of Charles, and entreat his aid 
and protection for enabling her to reach the King’s ^ireiisnce. 
From I’or parents she was well aw.^re that she could expect uo 
encouragement. Her first step, therefore, was, on the ])lca of a 
few days’ visit, to rejiair to the house of iier uncle Durantl Laxart, 
who lived at the village of Petit Burcy, between Domremy and 
V^aucouleurs. To him she then imparted all her inspirations and 
intentions. The astonishment of the honest villager may be 
easily imagined. But the energy and earnestness of Joan wrought 
so powcrtully on his mind as to convince him of the truth of her 
mission, and he undertook to go in her place to Vaucouleurs, and 
do her bidding with the Sire de Baudricourt. His promises of 
divine deliverance by the hands of a peasant-girl were, however, 

recelv ed 
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received by the stem old warrior with the utmost contempt and 
derision: * Box your niece’s ears well,’ said he, ‘ and send her 
home to her father.’* 

Far from being disconcerted at her uncle’s ill success, the Maid 
immediately set out herself for Vaucouleurs in company with 
Laxart. It was with some difficulty that she could obtain admis¬ 
sion to the Governor, or a patient hejiring from him even when 
admitted to his presence, Bautlriccjurt, unmoved by her elo¬ 
quence, continued to set at nought her promises and her requests. 
But Joan now displayed that energy and strength of will which so 
seldom fail to triumj)h where success is possible. She resolved to 
remain at Vaucouleurs, again .and again appealing to the Governor, 
and conjuring him not to neglect the voice of God, who spoke 
through her, and passing the rest of her time in fervent prayers 
at the church. Once she went back for a little time with her 
uncle to his village, but she soon induced him to return ; another 
time she had determined Uj begin with him and on foot Iter 
journey of one hundred and fifty leagues to the French Court. 
On further reflection, however, she felt unwilling to proceed 
without at least a letter fnmi llaudricourt. At length he con¬ 
sented to W'rite, and rch*r the question of her journey to the 
decision of King Charles. U])on his own mind .she Imd made 
little or no im])rnssion, hut .several other persons in the. town, 
struck with her ])iety and perseverance, became converts to her 
words. One of thcise was a gentleman named Jean do Novedom- 
pont, and surnamed De Metz, who afterwards deposed on oath to 
these transaelionsf-?^^ “ Child,” said he, as he mot her in the 
street, “ what are doing lierc ? Must we not submit to seeing 
the King expelled his kingdom, and to ourselves becoiniug Kng- 
lish?” "1 .im come here,” said the Maid, “to ask of the Sire 
dc Baudricourt to send me before the Dauphin: he has no care 
for me, or for words of jnine; and yet it is needful that bcfc^re 
Mid-Lent I should stand in the Dauphin’s presence, should I even 
in reaching him wcjir through my feet, and have to crawl upon 
my knees. For no one upon this earth, neither King, nor Duke, 
nor daughter of King of Seots,f no one but myself is appointed 
to recover this realm rViincc. Yet I would more willingly re¬ 
main to spin by tlic side of my poor mother,^ for wrar seems no 
work for me. But go 1 must, because the Lord my Master so 
wills it.” “And who is the Lord your Master.? ’ said Jean do 
Metz. The King of I leaven,” she replied. Dc Metz declared 

** (Irs m> 1. viii. |i. 

j- ‘ Oil alors !«' niaiiugc tin l)iiii{ilini l.oins, (ils dr C'liailrs VJf., av«*<* la 

tilU* t!u lloi iVKcosso, qni pronu-ttait d‘»-iivoyer Uf tiuu\eaux i,ecuure.' (Note to tlie 
(.'•ollectioJi «le8 M^iuoitvs, vol. viii. j». 21tt.) 
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that her tone of inspiration hail convinced him ; he ^avc her his 
hand, and promised her that he would, on the faith of a ffcntle- 
inan, and under the conduct of God, lead her himself betore the 
King. He asked her when she d^ired to begin her journey : 
“ To-day rather than to-morrow,” replicid the heroine.’ * 

Another gentleman, Bertrand do Poulengy, who has also left a 
deposition on oath to these facts, and who had been present at the 
first interview between Joan and Baudrieourt, became convinced 
of her divine commission, and resolved to es(!ort her in her 
journey. It does not clearly appear whether Baudrieourt had 
received any answer from the Court of France; but a reluctant 
assent to the journey was extorted from him by the entreaties of 
He Metz an<l Poulengy, and by the rising force of popular 
opinion, '^’he Duke of Lorraine himself had by tliis time heard of 
the fame of Joan; and sent for her as t(j one endowed with super¬ 
natural powers to cure him from a mortal disease. But Joan 
replied, with her usual simplicity of manner, that her mission was 
not to that Prince, nor for sm-h an object, and the Duke dis¬ 
missed her with a gift of four livres. 

This gift was probably the more welcome, since Baudrieourt, 
even while giving his consent to her journey, refused to in¬ 
cur any cost on behalf of it; he pres(inlcd to her nothing but a 
sword, and at parting said to her only these words: ‘ Va, et 
advienne que pourra.’ VJer uncle, assisted by another country¬ 
man, had borrowctl money to buy a ht)rso for her use. and the 
expenses of the journey were defrayed by .lean de Metz, for 
which, as appears by the Household Books, he was afterwards 
reimbursed by the King. Joan herself, by command of her 
‘ Voices,’ as she said, assumed mah; .apparel, and qever wore any 
other during the remaimler of her expedition. • 

At the news that their daughter was already at Vaucoulcurs 
and going forward to the wars, Jacques d'Arc an<l his wife 
hastened in the utmost consternation from their village, but could 
not succeed in withholding her. ‘ I saw them in the tmvnj says 
Jean De Metz; ‘they seemed hard-working, honest. God-fearing 
people.’ Joan herself declared in her examinations that they had 
been almost distracted with grief at her departure, but that she 
had since sent baej^ letters to them, ami that they had forgiven 
her. It would appear that none of her brothers w.as amongst Ijct 
companions on this journey, although one of them, Pierre d’Arc, 
soon afterwards joined her in Touraine. j' ^ .loan 

* Jraij de RIely, au Prori-N dr tlrvisioii. 

f‘On a dit ipa,- Picm> d’Arr, Iroioiriiie fW-rc (!<• laI’uwlle, jiaHil al(»r«i avec rK>itr 
la Fraijcf, ut on fuixlait cette opinion pur co <pie Pierre, ilans uiie reiiueic ]ire8eiifee on 
1411 an Duo d Orleans, ex|')osait e/rr pnr/i de son pny% pour serctr «M.r yuerrts du lit/i 
ef de HIoHsu-ur fe Due , it Pi coinpuyuu dr Jrhaune hi Puerile^ ea /ifrur, r)'.a|ires la 

cunstruci luu 
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Joan set forth from Vaucouleurs on the first Sunday in Lent, 
the 13tji of February, 1429. Her escort consisted of six persons, 
the Sires de Metss and de Poulengy, with one attendant of each, 
Colet de Vienne, who is styled a Kind’s messenger, and Richard, 
a King’ s anther. It was no slight enterprise to pass through so 
wide a track of hostile country, exposed to fall in every moment 
witli wandering parlies of English or Burgundian soldiery, or 
obligeil, in order to avoid them, to ford large rivers, to thread ex¬ 
tensive forests, and to select unfrequentetl by-paths at that wintry 
season. The Maid herself took little heed of toil or danger ; her 
chief complaint was that her comj)anions would not allow her to 
stoj) every morning to hear Mass. They, on the contrary, felt from 
time to time their confidence decline and strange misgivings arise 
in their minds; more than once the idea occurred to them that 
after all they might only be conilucting a mad woman or a 
sorceress, and they were tempted to hurl her down some sttme- 
quarry as they passed, or to leave her alone upon the road. Joan, 
however, happily surmounting these dangers, both from her 
enemies and from her escort, succeeded in tTossing the Loire at 
Gien, after which she found herself on friendly ground. 'Pherc 
she ojienly announced to all she met that she was sent from God 
to crown the King and to free the good city of Orleans. The 
tidings began to spread, even to Orleans itself, and, as drowning 
men are said to catch at straws, so the poor besieged, now hard- 
pressed and well nigh hopeless, eagerly welcomed this last faint 
gleam for their deliverance. 

On earthly succour they could indeed no longer rely. While 
Joan was yet ilelayed at Vaucouleurs, they had been urging the 
King in repeated embassies to afford them some assistance. It 
was with difficulty that Charles could muster an army of 3000 
men—so dispirited were his soldiers, and so unwilling to serve !— 
whose command he intrusted to his kinsman the Count of 
Clermont. On these troo})s approaching Orleans they were 
joined»by Dunois cuul another thousand men from the garrison, 
and they resolved ti> intercept a large convoy of ])rovisions which 
Sir John Fastolf was escorting from Paris. Fastolf had under 
his command scarc:ely more than *2000 soldiers; nevertheless, in 
the action which ensued the French were couq>letely routed, and 


conotructiDii dc ceU<' plinue on ne saurait decider lii ce jeuiie lioniine cut parti avee sa 
fKFur, ou g'il «8t alK' la rojoiiulru plus tard. Ta's chroniipM’s ni les intorrogutoiies no 
font an^Uiie mention de liii an moinoiit du dopart, pendant la route, ni k 1 ejioquo de 
1‘arrivce ii Cliinon. Tout poite airisi ft croire qu'il u'^tait pas du voyago.' (Suppl. 
aux Memoirat, Collection, vol. viii. p. This conrlusion is conflrnied, and inured 

placed beyond doubt, by an urigtiia! letter from the Sii'e de I.aval, in May 1429, which 
we shall hereafter have occasion to qnoh'j it mentions Pierre d'Arc as having arrived to 
join his tistur only vlglit days before. 
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le*ft 500 dead upon the field, lliis engagement was fought on 
the 12th of February, the day before Joan coinmeneed her 
journey from Vaueouleurs, and was called the ‘ Fattle of Her¬ 
rings,* because tlie provisions broug+it by Fastolf wore chiefly salt- 
fish for the use of the English army during Lent. 

To retrieve a disaster so shameful— to raise again spirits sunk 
so low—seemed to require the aid either of a lieix) or a projihet. 
Charles VII. was certainly not the former. He was then scarcely 
twenty-seven years of age, and had never yet evinred either 
statesmanlike decision or military ardour. Devoted to ])Ieasure, 
he shunned the tumult of even his own ('ities for a residence, and 
preferred some lonely castle, such as Mehun sur Ym’re, where he 
had received the tidings of his accession, or Chinon, where at this 
time he held his Court, and willingly devolved the cares of state 
upon his council qr upon some favourite minister. Such a fa¬ 
vourite, even when not selected by his own friendship, was always 
retained by his indolence and aversion to change. It had already 
more than once happened, that, on the murder of one minion, 
Charles had quietly accepted a new one from the hands of the 
murderer, and shortly become as devoted to him as to the last. 
He appears to have had the easy and yi'elding temper of our own 
Charles the Second—a temper which mainly proceeds from 
dislike of trouble, but which superficial observers ascribe to 
kindness of heart. Yet his affable and graceful manners might 
often, as in the case of Charles the Second, supply in popular 
estimation the want of more sterling qualities. Once, when 
giving a splendid festival, he asked the opinion upon it of 
La Hire, one of his bravest captains. ‘ 1 never yet,’ re[)lied the 
veteran, ‘saw a kingdom so merrily lost!’ Yet ^t seldom hap¬ 
pened that the state of his exchequer could admit of such a 
taunt. On another occasion it is related, that when the same 
La ^ire came with Pothon de Xaintraillcs to partake of his 
good cheer, the High Stewanl could provide nothing for the 
Royal Banquet beyond two chickens and one small piece of 
mutton! The story is thus told by a quaint old poet, Martial 
of l*aris, in his ‘ Vigiles de Charles le Septiesine— 

‘ TJn jour que La Hire et Potlion 
Lt veindre voir pour festoyement 
N’avoit qu’une queue de raouton 
Et deux ])ou)ets tant Beuiement. 

* Las! cela cst bicn au rchuurs • 

Be ces viandcs delicieusce, 

Et des mets qu’on a tous les jours, 

£n depenses trop somptueuees.* 

Charles himself was but slightly moved by such vicissitudes, 

enjoying 
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enjoying pleasures when he could, and enduring poverty when he 
must;,but never as yet stirred by liis own distresses, or still less 
by his people’s sufferings, into any deeds of energy and prowess. 
It is true that at a later period he cast aside his lethargy, and shone 
forth both a valiant general and an able ruler; but of this sudden 
and remarkable change, which Sismondi fixes about the year 
1439,* no token appears during the life of Joan of Arc. 

At the news of the battle of Herrings, joined to so many 
previous reverses and discouragements, several of Charles’s cour¬ 
tiers were of opinion that he should leave Orleans to its fate— 
retire with the remains of his forces into the provinces of Dau- 
phine or Languedoc—and maintain himself to the utmost amidst 
their mountainous recesses. Happily for France, at this crisis 
less timid counsels prevailed. The main merit of these has been 
ascribed by some historians, and by every poet, to the far-famed 
Agnes Sorcl. 

* It ^as fortunate for this good prince* says Hume—he means 
Charles VII.—‘ that, as he lay under tlie dominion of the fair, the women 
whom he consulted had the spirit to suj)port his sinking resolution in 

this desperate extremity.Mary of Anjou, his Queen, a princess of 

great merit and prudence, vehemently opj>osed this measure.His 

mistress too, the fair Agnes Sorel, seconded all her remonstrances, and 
threatened that if he thus pusillanimously threw away the sceptre of 
France, she would seek in the Court of England a fortune more corre¬ 
spondent to her wishes.’ 

More recently the great dramatist of Germany has considerably 
improved the story, by suppressing the fact that Charles was 
already married, and making him proffer his hand and his crown 
to the lovely 

* Zieren wurde sie 

Den ersten tliron der Welt—doch sie verschmUht ihn; 

Nur meiue liebe will sic seyn und heissen.’f 

Wc reluctant to assist in dispelling an illusion over which 
the poetry of Schiller has thus tlirow’n the magic tints of genius. 
Yet it is, we fear, as certain as historical records can make it, that 
it was not till the year 1431, after the death of Joan of Arc, that 
Agnes Sorel appeared at Court, or was evefli seen by Charles. 
It is not improbable that the change in his character after 1439 
may have proceeded from her influence; such at least was the 

-«---r 

* Higfoiredps Fmti^ais, vol. xiii. p. 344. He colla it ‘uii phenotuene dtrange de 

I'oiiprit humnia.Charles Vll. avail regn£ dixsept ans arec une faiblesse degou- 

taiite, au jaiint d'4fre signaU et par lea Ftan^ais ct par Ics (Strangers comme rhomme 
qui perdait la monanihie; il en regna encore vingt deux comme son restaurateur.’ 

f Schiller, Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Act L scene 4. 
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belief of Francis I., when he wrote beneath her picture these 
line :— 

‘ Gentille Agnes, plus d’horjueur tu merites 
La cause etant de France recouvrer, 

Que ce que pent dedans un cloitre ouvrer 
Close nonaiu ou bien devot erinite.’ 

But even this opinion it would not be easy to confirm from con¬ 
temporary writers. 

Any romantic legend or popular tradition may be readily 
welcomed by a poet to adorn his talc, without any nice inquiry as 
to its falsehood or its truth. But we may notice, in passing, 
another departure of Schiller from the facts, %vithout any motive 
of poetical beauty to explain and to excuse it. He has trans¬ 
ferred the position of Cliinon to the northern bank of the Loire, 
and made the passage of that river the signal of retreat towards 
the southern provinces,* evidently conceiving the place to be 
Chateau Chinon, a town some fifty leagues distant, in the ancient 
Duchy of Burgundy, in the modern Department of Nievre. 
But no English reader—no English traveller—will thus lightly 
mistake the favourite resort of our own Henry II.—of our own 
Richard Cmur de Lion. Long will they love to trace along the 
valley of the Loire, between Tours and Saumur, on the last of 
the bordering hills, the yet pK)u<l though long since forsaken and 
mouldering battlements of CUiinon. Ascending the still unbroken 
feudal towers, a glowing and glorious }m>spect spreads before 
them—a green expanse of groves and vineyards, all blending into 
one—the clear mountain stream of Vienne sparkling and glancing 
through the little town at their feet—while, more in the distance, 
they survey, winding in ample folds, and gemmed Vith many an 
islet, the wide waters of the Loire. They will seek to recognise, 
amidst the screen of hills which there encircles it, the neighbour¬ 
ing spire of Fontcvrault, where lie inteiTcd the Second Henry and 
his lion-hearted son. They will gaze with fresh delight on the: 
ever-living landscape, when they remember the departed 'great 
who loved to ga*t! on it before. Nor, amidst these scenes of 
historic glory or of j)resent loveliness, will any national prejudice, 
or passion, or ill-will, (may God in his goodness dispel it from 
both nations!) forbid them many a lingering look to that ruined 


* Act i. scene S. ‘Hoflager zu Chinon— 

‘ Wir wolleri jenseits tin Tx)ire uns ziehn, 

Utul der gcwall’gcti Hand dcs Himmels weichen.’ 

And again, scene 7:— 

* Sey iiicht traurig meine Agues— 

Auch jenscits der T.oire littgt nocli ein Fraiikreich ; 

^ ^ir gehen iu ein glucklicberes Laitd.' 

hall. 
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ball,—the very dne, as tradition tells us, where the Maid of Orleans 
w'as first received by Charles ! 

It was not, however, to the castle of Chinon that Joan in the 
first instance repaired. She stopped short within a few Icag^ues 
of it, at the village of St. Catherine de Fierbois, and sent forward 
to the King to announce her arrival and her object. The per¬ 
mission to proceed to an hostelry at Chinon was readily accorded 
her; not so admission to the King. Two days were spent in 
deliberation by Charles’s cbunsellors. Some of them imagined 
that Joan might be a sorceress and emissary of Satan; by some 
she was supposed to be a brain-sick enthusiast; while others 
thought that, in this their utmost need, no means of deliverance, 
however slight or unpromising, should be rashly cast aside. At 
length, as a compromise betw'een all these views, a commission 
was appointed to receive her answers to certain interrogatories. 
Their rejHjrt proved favourable; and meanwhile several other 
lords of the Court, whom curiosity led to visit her, came back 
much struck with her natural eloquence, with her high strain of 
inspiration, and with her unaffected fervour of piety. No sign of 
imposture appeared in any of her words or deeds; she passed 
whole days in prayers at the church, and every thing in her de¬ 
meanour bore the stamp of an earnest and undoubting conviction, 
which gradually impressed itself on those around her. Charles 
still wavered ; after some further delay, however, he appointed an 
hour to receive her. The hour came, and the poor peasant girl 
of Domremy was ushered into the stately hall of Chinon, lighted 
up jtith fifty torches, and filled with hundreds of knights and 
nobles. The King had resolved to try her ; and for that purpose 
he stood am^gst the crowd in plain ayttirc, while some of his 
courtiers magnificently clad held the place. He had not 

reflected that, considering the enthusiasm of .loan for his cause, 
she had probably more than once seen a portrait or h(>ard a de¬ 
scription of his features. Unabashed at the glare of the lights, or 
the gaze of the spectators, the Maid came forward with a firm 
step,.singled out the King at the first glance, and bent her knee 
before him with the words—' God give you good life, gentle 
King.’ * I am not the King; he is there,’ said Charles pointing to 
one of his nobles. * In the name of God,' shaexclaimed, ‘ it is no 
other but yourself. Most noble Lord Dauphin, 1 am Joan the 
Maid, sent on tlie part of God to aid you and your kingdom ; and 
by his command I announce to you that you shall be crowned in 
the city of Klieims, and shall become his lieutenant in the realm 
of France.’ ‘ Gentle Dauphin,’ she added shortly afterwards, 
* why will you not believe me ? I tell you that God has pity upon 
you, upon your kingd(un, and upon your people; for St. Louis 
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and Charlemagne are on their knees before him, praying for you 
and for them.’ Charles then drew her aside, and after some time 
passed in earnest conversation, declared to his courtiers tliat the 
IV^aid had spoken of secrets known only to himself and to God. 
Several of the ancient chronicles refer mysteriously to this secret 
between the Maid and the King, but Charles afterwards revenle<l 
it in confidence to the Sire de Boissy, one of his favourites.* 
Joan it appears had said to him these words: ^Jetcdisdela 
))art de Messire que tu cs vrai heritier de France.’ Now the 
King, when alone in his oratory a little time before, had offered up 
a prayer for Divine assistance on condition only of his being the 
rightfuhhcir to the crown. Such a coincidence of ideas <in so 
obvious a topic seems very far from supernatural or even 
surprising. 

Nor indeed does it appear that this marvel, if marvel it were, 
had wrought any strong impression on the mind of Charles him¬ 
self. Within a very few days he had relapsed into his former 
doubts and misgivings as to Joan’s pretended mission. In fact, it 
will be found, though not hitherto noticed, yet as applying to the 
whole career of the Maid of Orleans, thfj^t the ascendancy which 
she acquired was permanent only with the mass of the peoj)lc or 
of the army, while those who saw her nearer, and could study her 
more closely, soon felt their faith in her decline. On further ob¬ 
servation they might, no doubt, ailmire more and more her high 
strain of patriotism and of piety; but they found her, as was natural, 
utterly unacquainted with war or politics, and guileless as one of 
her own flock in all w<»rldly affairs. Even an old chronicler of 
the time has these words: ‘ C’estoit chose merveilleuse commc 
elle se comportoit et conduisoit en son faict; veu -^ue cn autres 
choses elle estoit la plus simple bergere que on veil oneques.’ f 
But the crowd which gazed at her from a distance began t<j espy 
something more than human, and to circulate and credit reports 
of her miraculous powers. Her journey of one hundred and 
fifty leagues, in great part through a hostile country, widiout 
being met by a single enemy, or anested by a single obstacle, 
was urged as a plain proof of Divine support. Again, it was 
pretended that BauJricourt had not given his consent to the 
journey until she had announced to him that her countrymen 
were sustaining a defeat even while she spoke, and until he had 
received news of the battle of Herrings, fought on that very day 
—a story, we may observe in passing, which a mere comparison 

* De Boiny repeated tlie story to N. $ala, ‘ pannetier da Dauphiu,' whose MS. 
accouut of it is preserved at the Bibliotheque Royalc, aud quoted in the Supplexneut 
des Memoires. (Cullection, vol. viii. p. 262.) 

t Mfemoires concemaut la Pucelle (Collection, vol. viii. p. 153). 
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of the dates is sufficient to disprove.—Another little incident that 
befell the Maid at Cbinon greatly added to her reputation. As 
she was passing by, a soldier had addressed to her some ribald 
jest, for which she had gently reproved him, saying that such 
words ill became any man who might be so near his end. It 
happened that on the same afternoon this soldier was drowned in 
attempting to ford the river, and the reproof of Joan was im¬ 
mediately invested by popular apprehension with the force of 


prophecy.* 

To determine the doubts of his council and his own, Charles 


resolved, before he took any decision, to conduct the Maid before 
the University and Parliament at Poitiers. There, accordingly, 
Joan underwent a long and learned cross-examination from several 
doctors of theology. Nothing could make her swerve from her 
purpose, or vary in her statements. * I know neither A nor B,’ 
she said, * but I am commanded by my Voices, on behalf of the 
King of Heaven, to raise the siege of Orleans, and to crown the 
Dauphin at Rheims.' ‘ And pray what language do your Voices 
speak V asked one of the doctors. Father S^uin from Limoges, 
and in a strong Limousin accent. ^ Better than yours,’ she an¬ 
swered quickly. It is to be observed, that she never claimed— 
while the people were so ready to ascribe to her—any gift of pro¬ 
phecy or miracle beyond her mission. When the doctors asked 
her for a sign, she replied, that it was not at Poitiers but at 
Orleans that she was appointed to give a sign, and that her only 
sign should be to lead brave men to battle.f 

The general result of these examinations was, however, highly 
favourable to the Maid; and some friars, who had been dispatched 
for that purpose to Vaucouleurs, brought back no less satisfactory 
reports of her early life. Nor did the theological tribunal disdain 
a prophecy current among the people, and ascribed to Merlin; it 
purported that the realm of France should be rescued by a maiden. 
Even in the remote village of Domremy some vague report of 
this prediction had been heard: it was appealed to by Joan her* 
self at Vaucouleurs; and was, no doubt, one of the causes to 


kindle her ardent imagination. But on referring to the very 
words of the Latin prophecy, they were considered as of striking 
application to her especial case. The promised heroine was to 
come E N EM ORE CANUTO —and the name of the forest around 


Domremy w'as Buis Chenu; she was to ride triumphant over arci 
TEN fiNTES —and this word seemed to denote the English, always 
renowned in the middle ages for their superior skill as bowmen. 
There was another examination on which great stress was laid 


* Deposition of Fattier Pasqaerd at the Trial of Reviaion. 
t Siemondi, Hiet., vol. xiii. p. 123. 
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by the people, and probably by the doctors also; it being the 
common belief in that age that the devil could form no compact 
with a person wholly undehlcd. But the Queen of Sicily, Mother 
of Charles's consort, and other chief ladies of the Court, having 
expressed their satisfaction on this point, the doctors no longer 
hesitated to give their answers to the King. They did not, in¬ 
deed, as Hume supposes, ' pronounce the mission of Joan un¬ 
doubted and supernaturalon the contrary, they avoided any 
express opinion on that subject: but they declared that they had 
observed nothing in her but what became a true Christian and 
Catholic; and that the King, considering the distress of his good 
city of Orleans, might accept her services without sin. 

Orders were forthwith given for her state and equipment. 
She received a suit of knight's armour, but refused any other sword 
but one marked with five crosses, and lying, as she said, amidst 
other arms in the church-vault of St. Catlierine at Fierbois.* A 
messenger was sent accordingly, and the sword—an old neglected 
weapon—was found in the very spot she had described. Imme¬ 
diately the rumour spread abroad—so ready were now the people 
to believe in her supernatural powers—that she had never been 
at Fierbois, and that a Divine inspiration hatl revealed to her the 
instrument of coming victory. A banner for herself to bear had 
been made under her direction, or rather as she declared under 
the direction of her ‘ Voices; ’ it was white, bestrewn with the 
fleurs-de-lis of France, and bearing the figure of the Saviour in 
his glory, with the inscription Jiiesus Maria. A brave and 
tried knight, Jean, Sire d'Aulon, was appointed her esquire; and 
a good old friar. Father Pasquerel, her confesstjr; she iiad two 
heralds and two pages. Nearly all these persons afterwards 
appeared as witnesses in the second trial. ^ 

Amidst all these proofs and preparations, two months had glided 
away, and it was past mid-April when the Maid appeared before 
the triKips assembling at Blois. She made her entry on horse¬ 
back, and in complete armour, but her head uncovered: and 
neither her tall and graceful figure, nor the skill with whit^ she 
rode her palfrey and poised her lapce, remained unnoticed. Her 
fame had gone forth before her, inspiriting the soldiers with the 
confidence of Divine support, and consoling them under their 
repeated reverses. Numbers who had cast aside their arms in 
despair, buckled them on anew for the cause of France, and in 
the name of the Maid. Nearly six thousand men were thus 
assembled. Charles himself had again withdrawn from the cares 
and toiU of royalty to his favourite haunt of Chinon, but in his 

* The village of Fiefbois still remains, and may be seen from the high-road between 
Paris and Bayonne; but the present church of St. Catherine dates no higher than the 
reign of Francis I. (Guide Pittoresqnc de France, vol. i.. Dept. Indre et Loire, p. 15.) 

X 2 place 
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])lace liis most valiant captains, the Marescbal de Poussac, the 
Admiral de Culant, La Hire, the Sires De Retz and De Lor^, 
were ready for the field. It had not been clearly defined at 
Court, whether Juan was only to cheer and animate, or to control 
and direct the troops; but the rising enthusiasm of the common 
men at once awarded to her an ascendancy which the chiefs could 
not withstand. She began with reforming the morals of the camp, 
expelled from it all women of ill fame, and called upon the men 
to prepare for battle by confession and prayer. Night and morning 
Father Pasquerel, bearing aloft her holy banner, and followed 
by herself and by all the priests of Blois, walked in procession 
through the town, chaunting hymns, and calling sinners to re¬ 
pentance. Many, very many, obeyed the unexpected summons. 
Even La Hire, a rough soldier, bred up in camjis from his child¬ 
hood, and seldom speaking without an imprecation, yielded to 
her influence, and went grumbling and swearing to Mass! * 

From Blois the Maid, herself untaught in writing and reading, 
dictated a letter to the English captains before Orleans, announcing 
her mission, and commanding them under pain of vengeance from 
heaven to yield to King Charles all the good cities which they 
held in his realm of France. She afterwards complained at her 
trial that this letter had not been written according to her dicta¬ 
tion, and that while she had said ‘ Rendez au Roi,’ her scribes 
had made her say. ^ Rendez a la Pucelle.’ All her letters (one 
of which, to the Duke of Burgundy, was discovered not many 
years since amongst the archives of Lille) were headed with the 
words JiiEsus Mahia, and with the sign of the cross. So far 
from paying any regard to this summons, the English chiefs threat¬ 
ened to burn, alive the herald who brought it, as Cf)ming from a 
sorceress and ally of Satan. A message from Dunois, however, 
that he would use reprisals on an English herald, restrained them. 
But, notwithstanding their lofty tone and affected scorn, a secret 
feeling of doubt and dismay began to pervade the minds of their 
soldiery, and even their owm. The fame of the marvellous Maid, 
of the coming deliverer of Orleans, had already reached them, 
magnihed as usual by distance, by uncertainty, and by popular 
tales of miracles. If she were indeed, as she pretended, commis¬ 
sioned from on high, how dreadful would be the fate of all who 
ventured to withstand her! But if even their own assertion were 
well-founded, if indeed she wrought by spells and sorcery, even 
then at seemed no very cheering prospect to begin a contest against 
the powers of darkness! 

The French chiefs at Blois had for some time been collecting 
two c’onvoys of provisions, and their main object was to throw 
tliem into Orleans, now reduced to the utmost need; but this 
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seemed no easy enterprise in the face of the English army, flushed 
wiih recent ^dctorics, and far superior in numbers to their own. 
Joan, by right of her prophetic mission^ insisted that the convoy 
should proceed along the northern bank of the Loire, through the 
district of Beauce, while her colleagues }>roposed the southern 
bank, and the province of Sologne, knowing that the bastilles of 
the English were much weaker and worse guarded on that side. 
Unable to overcome her opposition, and wholly distrusting her 
talents for command when closely viewetl, they availed themselves 
of her ignorance of the country, and while ])assing the river at 
Blois, persuaded her that they were still proceeding along the 
northern shore. After two days’ march, ascending the last ridge 
that shut out the view of the beleaguered city, Joan was astonished 
to find the Loire flowing between her and the walls, and broke 
forth into angry reproaches. But these sm)n yielded to the 
necessity of action. She held a conference with Dunois, who had 
come with boats some way down the Loire to receive the convoy. 
The night was setting in, and a storm was raging on high, with the 
wind directly against them; all the chiefs counselled delay, but the 
Maid insisted that the supplies should be foi;thwith put on board, 
promising that the wind should change ; it really did change, and 
became favourable after the embarkation, and thus the convoy 
was enabled to reach Orleans in safety, while the Englisli generals 
kept themselves close to their redoubts, withheld partly by the 
pelting of the storm and the uncerUiinty of a night attack, partly 
by a sally which the citizens made as a diversion on the side of 
Beauce, and partly by the wish that their soldiers should, before 
they fought, have an opportunity of seeing Joan more nearly, and 
recovering from the panic which distant rumour had inspired. 

Having thus succeeded with regard to the first convoy, the 
French captains had resolved to wend back to Blois and escort 
the second, without themselves entering the city. . This resolution 
had been kept secret from Joan, and she showed herself much 
displeased, but at length agreed to it, provided Father Pasljuerel 
and the other priests from Blois stayed with the army to maintain 
its morals. She likewise obtained a promise that the next convoy 
should proceed according to her injunctions through Beauce, in¬ 
stead of Sologne. Fur herself she undertook, at the earnest 
entreaty of Dunois and the citizens, to throw herself into the be¬ 
leaguered city and partake its fortunes. She accordingly made 
her entry late that same night, the 29th of April, accomp&nied 
by the brave La Hire and two hundred lances, and having 
embarked close under the English bastille of St. .Jean le Blanc 
without any molestation from the awe-struck garrison. High 
beat the hearts of the poor besieged with joy and wonder at the 
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midnight appearance of their promised deliverer^ or rather as they 
>vell-nigh deemed their guardian angel, heralded by the rolling 
thunders^ ^vith the lightning to guide her on her way, unharmed 
by a victorious enemy, and bringing long-forgotten plenty in bet 
train! All pressed around her with loud acclamations, eager to 
touch for a moment her armour, her holy standard, or the white 
charger which she rode, and believed that they drew a blessing 
from that touch ! 

Late as was the hour, the Mmd of Orleans (so we may already 
term her) repaired first to the cathedral, where the solemn service 
of‘Te Deum’ was chaunted by torch-light. She then betook 
herself to her intended dwelling, which she had chosen on careful 
inquiry, according to her constant practice, as belonging to a lady 
amongst the most esteemed and unblemished of the place. The 
very house is still shown; it is now No. 35, in the Rue du Tabourg, 
and though the inner apartments have been altered, the street- 
front is believed by antiquaries to be the Siime as in the da\s of 
Joan.* A splendid entertainment had been prejiared for her, 
but she refused to partake of it, and only dipping a piece of bread 
into some wine and water, laid herself down to rest. 

The impression made upon the people of Orleans by the first 
appearance of the Maid was ctmfirmed and strengthened by her 
conduct on the following days. Her beauty of person, her gen¬ 
tleness of manner, and her purity of life—her prayers, so long 
and so devout—her custom of beginning every sentence with the 
words, ' In the name of God,’ after the fashion of the heralds— 
her resolute will and undaunted courage in all that related to her 
mission, compared with her simplicity and humility upon any other 
subject—hertecal to reform as well as to rescue the citizens,—all 
this together would be striking even in our own times, and seemed 
miraculous in theirs. Of speedily raising the ‘siege she spoke 
without doubt or hesitation : her only anxiety appeared to be 
to raise it, if she might, without bloodshed. She directed an 
archdV to shoot, attached to his arrow, another letter of warning 
into the English lines, and herself advancing along the bridge 
unto the broken arch, opposite the enemy’s fort of Tournelles, 
exhorted them in a loud voice to depart, or they should feel dis¬ 
aster and shame. Sir William Gl^sdale, whom all the French 
writers call Glacidas, still commanded in this quarter. He and 
his soldiers only answered the Maid with scofis and ribaldry, 
bidding her go home and keep her cows. She was moved to tears 
at their insulting words. But it soon appeared that their derision 
was affected, and their apprehension real. When on the fourth 

• IVollope’s Weatem France, vol. i. p. 80—83. He quotes a History of Orleans, 
by K. F. V. Roraagnesi. 
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day the new convoy came in sight by way of Beauce—when the 
Maid and La Hire sallied forth with their troops to meet and to 
escort it—not one note of defiance was heard, not one man was 
seen to proceed from the Englisli bastilles—the long line of 
waggons, flocks, and herds passed between them unmolested— 
and the spirit of the victors seemed already transferred to the 
vanquished. 

Thus far the success of the Maid had been gained by the 
terrors of her name alone ; but the moment of conflict was now 
close at hand. That same afternoon a part of the garrison and 
townspeople, flushed with their returning good fortune, made a 
sally in another quarter against the English bastille of St. Loup. 
Joan, after bringing in the convoy, had retired home to rest; and 
the chiefs, distrustful of her mission, and disliking her interposi¬ 
tion, sent her no tidings of the fight. But slie was summoned by 
a friendly, or, as she believed, a celestial voice. We will give the 
story in the words of M. de Barante, as compiled from the de¬ 
positions of D’Aulon, her esquire, and of Father Pasquerel, her 
chaplain:— 

‘ La journtie avait ijtH fatigantc; Jeanne se jeta sur son lit, et voulut 
dorniir, mais elle (stait agit<ie. Tout-h-coup elle dit au Sire d’Aulon, 
son «k;uyer, ** Mon conseil m’a dit d’aller centre les Anglais; mais je 
ne sals si c*est centre leurs bastilles ou contre ce Fascot (FastolO* H 
me faul urmer.** Le Sire d’Aulon cornmen^a k Farmer; pendant ce 
tcmps-1^ elle entendit grand bruit dans la rue; on criaitque Ics enne- 
mis faisaient en cet instant grand domraage aux Fran^ais. ** Mon 
Dieu,” dit-elle, ** Ic sang de nos gens coule par terre! Pourquui uc 
m'a t’on pas tivcillee plus tot ? An, e’est mal fait I—mes armes! mes 
armes !—mon cheval!” Laissant 14 son ticuyer, qui u’etait pas encore 
arm^, elle dcscendit; son page dtait sur la porte 4 s’ltmuser. ** Ah, 
mechant ganjon,” dit-elle, “qui ne m’fetcs point venu dire que le sang 
de France est repandu! Allons vite! Mon cheval!” On le lui amena; 
elle sc fit donner par la fen^tre sa banniere, qu’elle avait laisst^; sans 
rien attendre elle partit, et arriva au plus vite 4 la Porte Bourgogne, 
d’oii semhlait venir le bruit. Comme elle y arrivait elle vit porter un 
des gens de la ville qu’on raraenait tout bless^. “ Htilas,” dit-eue, 
n’ai jamais vule sang d’un Fran^ais sans que les cheveux se dressent 
ma tfete !** * 

Thus darting full speed through the streets, until she reached 
the scene of action, Joan plunged headlong into the thickest Jl 
the fight. Far from being daunted by the danger when cl(»^| 
viewed, she seemed inspirited, nay, almost inspired by its pre¬ 
sence, as one conscious of support from on high. Wavii^ hjlr 
white banner aloft, and calling aloud to those around her, ^ lire 
urged her countrymen to courage like her own: she bad fiipid 
them beaten back and retreating; she at once led them o^^ a 
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second onset. For three hours the battle raged fiercely and 
doubtfully at the foot of St. Loup; but Talbot, who was hasten¬ 
ing to the rescue, was kept at bay by the Marcschal de Bellssac 
and a body of troops ; while those headed by Joan at length suc¬ 
ceeded in storming the bastille. Scarce any prisoners were made ; 
almost every Englishman found within the walls was put to the 
sword, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the Maid; only some 
few, having found priests* garments within St. Loup’s church, put 
them on in this extremity, and these men her piety succeeded in 


preserving. 

Next morning, the 5th of May, was the festival of the Ascen¬ 
sion ; and as a festival was it kept at Orleans: no new attack 
made upon the English; and the whole day devoted to public 
prayers and thanksgiving. 1 n these Joan as usual was foremost; 
she earnestly exhortc<l the soldiers to repentance, and desired that 
none should presume to join lier banner without having been first 
to confession. Her bidding seemed to them as a call from 
heaven; and for the first time, perhaps, their untutored lips were 
heard to pour forth prayers, true and eamest in feeling, tliough 
not always duly reverent in expression. One such of the brave 
La Hire’s is recorded; it was uttered just before going into 
battle :—‘ Dieu, je te prie, que tu faces aujounl’hui pour La 
Hire autant que tu vouldrois qne La Hire fist pour toi, s'il estoit 
Dieu, et que tu fusses La Hire.’ And, adds the honest old 
chronicler, ^ II cuidoit tres bien prier etdire!’ 

That afternoon the chiefs held a council of war, to w'hich they 
did not ask the presence of Joan ; another proof how little they 
confided in her mission. Tliey determined to proceed next to 
attack the English bastilles on the southern shore, as these were 
much the leas^ strong, and as it was most important to free the 
communication between the city and the friendly province of 
Berri. Jua.n, when informed of those views, urged again that the 
attack should be on her favourite side of Bcauce, but at length 
acqui^jieed in the decision of the council. 

S sNext morning, accordingly, the 6th of May, Joan took her 
ation before daybreak with La Hire and other chiefs, in a 
small islet, near the side of Sologne; from thence again they 


E ied to the shore in boats, drawing their horses after them by 
bridles. Reinforcements followed as fast as the boats could 
y them; but, without awaiting them, Joan began the onset 
against the Bastille des Augustins. The English made a resolute 
'Ibsistance: to strengthen themselves they withdrew their troops 
another of their bastilles. Saint Jean le Blanc; and the two 
j|iM^ns thus combining, put the French to flight. Joan was 
omit along by the runaways, but ere long turned round upon the 
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enemy; and at the aspect of this sorceress, as they believed her, 
close upon them, waving aloft her banner (marked, no doubt, 
with magical spells), they on their part receded, and ^sought 
shelter behind their bulwarks. The French reinforcements were 
meanwhile coming up; and in another assault the Bastille des 
Augustins was taken, the garrison put to the sword, and the 
building set in flames. A body of French troops took up their 
position for the whole night upon the northern shore; but the Maid 
was induced to return into the city, slightly wounded in the foot 
by a caltnip, and having fasted (for it was Friday) during the 
whole toilsome day. 

By the successes of that day only a single fort on the opposite 
shore, the Bastille des Tournelles, remained in English hands. 
But it was the strongest of all—on one side confronting the 
broken bridge with its massy and towering wall—on the land side 
intrenched by a formidable bulwark—and a deep ditch befoire it, 
filled with water from the Loire. More than sdl, it was held by 
the brave Gladsdale and his best battalions. A spirit of pru¬ 
dence and of misgiving as to the continued success of the Maid 
became predominant among the French captains. They resolved 
to rest contented with the freedom of communication now secured 
with their own provinces, and to postpone any farther attacks 
until they should receive farther reinforcements. But to this re¬ 
solution it was found impossible to obtain the assent of Joan. 
* You have been to your council,’ she said, ‘ and I have been to 
mine. Be assured that the council of Messire will hold good, 
and that the council of men will perish.’ What the chiefs dreaded 
more than her celestial council, she had with her the hearts both 
of soldiery and people. Entreaties and arguments to prove the 
superior advantage of doing nothing were urged oit her in vain. 
7'hey did not leave untried even the slight temptation of a 
shad-fish for her dinner! The story is told as follows, in a chro¬ 
nicle of the time :— 


* Aiusi que la Pucelfe deliberoit de passer on prdsenta k Jbeques 
Boucher, son hoste, une alose, etlors il lui dit, “Jeanne, mangeons cetfj 
alose avant que vous partiez.” “En nom de Dieu,” dit-elle, “oil 
n’en mangera jusqidau souper, que nous repasserons par dessus le pont, 
et ramenerons un Goddom, quien mangera sa part!** * * 

This nickname of Goddam —^which in more angry times thn 
the present we have often heard muttered, behind our countn'inra 
in the streets of Paris—was, we had always fancied, oUverj 
modern origin. Till now we could not trace it higher tiian 
marchais, in his * Mariage de Figaro.* We now fin4[ ho 


* M^moirei conoernaiit la Pucelle. (Collection, vol. viii. ^ 173.' 
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that all future anti-Anglicans may plead for it, if they please, the 
venefable antiquity of four centuries, and the high precedent of 
Joan &f Arc. 

Not trusting wholly to persuasion,—or to the shad-fish,—the Sire 
de Gaucourt, governor of the city, with some soldiers, stationed 
himself before the Porte Bourgogne, through which Joan would 
have to pass, and resolutely refused to unbar it. ' You are an ill 
man,* cried the Maid; * but whetlier you will or not, the men-at- 
arms sliall come and shall conquer, iis they have conquered 
before.’ The people, and even the soldiers themselves, stirred 
by her vehemence, rushed upon the Sire de Gaucourt, threaten¬ 
ing to tear him in pieces, and he was constrained to yield. Joan 
accordingly went forth, followed by an eager multitude of towns¬ 
men and soldiers, and passed the Loire in boats to attack the 
Tournelles by their bulwark, on the opposite side. Thus find¬ 
ing the attack inevitable, the French Ice^ers, Dunois, La Hire, 
Gaucourt himself, and a host of others, determined t<i bear their 
part in it, and embarked like Joan for the opposite shore ; and all 
of them by their conduct in the engagement most fully proved that 
their former reluctance to engage had not flowed from want of 
valour. 


From the northern shore the English chiefs, Suffolk, Talbot, 
and Fastolf had beheld these preparations, but found tlicir own 
troops panic-stricken at ‘ the sorceress.* They could not prevail 
upon them either to leave their bulwarks and pass the river for 
the assistance of their comrades, or to attack the city while de¬ 
prived of its best defenders. Gladsdale was therefore left to his 
own resources. Besides the strength of his fortifications, his five 
hundred men of garrison—knights and esquires—were the very 
flower of the ’English army; and thus, however fierce and brave the 
attack, he was able to stand firm E^ainst it. He poured upon the 
French a close and well-sustained discharge, both from bows and 
fire-arms ; and whenever they attempted to scale the rampart, he 
overthrew their ladders with hatchets, pikes, and mallets. The 
tpssault had begun at ten in the morning, and the Maid was as 
l^usual in the formnost ranks, waving her standard, and calling 
aloud to the soldiers. About noon, seeing their ardour slacken, 
|She snatched up a ladder to plant *against the walls, and began 
■kcending. At that moment an arrow passed through her cors¬ 
et, and deeply pierced her between the neck and shoulder: she 


Tell . back into the fosse, and the English were already pressing 
Bpwn to make her prisoner : but she was rescued by her country- 
and Jjorne away from the scene of action. When laid upon 
^^kruund and disarmed, the anguish of her wound drew from 
^HHome tears: but she had, as she declares, a vision of her two 
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Saints, and from that moment felt consoled. With her own hands 
she pulled out the arrow; she desired the wound to be quickly 
dressed; and after some moments passed in silent prayer, has¬ 
tened back to head the troops, 'fhey had suspended the conflict 
in her absence, and had been disheartened by her wound; but 
it had not at all diminished their ideas of her supernatural 
powers; on the contrary, they immediately discoveretl that she 
had more than once foretold it, and that thie untoward event only 
proved her skill in prophecy. They now, invigorated by their 
rest, and still more by her return, rushed back with fresh ardour 
to a second onset, while the English were struck with surprise at 
the sudden appearance in arms of one whom they had so lately 
beheld hurled down, and, as they thought, half dead in the ditch. 
Several of them were even so far bewildered by their ovJ'n terrors 
as to see in the air the forms of the Archangel Michael, and of 
Aignan, the patron saint of Orleans, mounted on white chargers, 
and fighting on the side of the French. The cooler heads among 
the English were no less dismayed at the news that another body 
of the townspeople had advanced to the broken arch, at the 
opposite end of the fort; that they wefc keeping up a murderous 
fire, and throwing over huge beams of wood for their passage. Sir 
William Gladsdale, still undaunted, resolved to withdraw from 
the outer bulwarks, and concentrate his force against both attacks 
within the ' Tournelles’ or towers themselves. He was then full 
in sight of Joan. * Surrender !’ she cried out to him ; ‘ surren¬ 
der to the King of Heaven! Ah, Glacidas, your words have 
foully wronged me; but I have great pity on your soul, and on 
the souls of your men !’ Heedless of this summons, the English 
chief was pursuing his way along the drawbridge; just then a 
cannon-ball from the French batteries alighting upon it broke it 
asunder, and Gladsdale with his best knights perished in the 
stream. The assailants now pressed into the bastille without fur¬ 
ther resistance: of the garrison, three hundred were already slain, 
and nearly two hundfed remained to be prisoners of war. * 

At the close of this well-fought day, the Maid, according to her 
prediction in the morning, came back to Orleans by the bridge. 
It need scarcely be told how triumphantly she was received, all 
night rejoicing peals rung from the church-bells; the service of 
' Te Deum * was chaunted in the cathedral; and the soldienlf 
returning from the fight were detained at every step by the eager 
curiosity or the exulting acclamations of their brother-townsmen. 
Far different was the feeling in the English lines. That night 
the Earl of Suffolk summoned Fastolf, Talbot, and the p^cr 
principal officers to council. By the reinforcements of the Fr«|i^* 
and by their own recent losses, they had now become inferior in 
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numbers; they could read dejection impressed on each pale 
countenance around them ; they knew that no hope was left them 
of takings the city, and that by remaining before it they should 
only have to undergo repeated, and probably, as late experience 
showed, disastrous attacks in their own bastilles. With heavy 
hearts they resolved to raise the siege. Thus, the next morn¬ 
ing—Sunday the 8th of May—their great forts of London and 
St. Lawrence, and all their other lodgments and redoubts— 
the fruit of so many toilsome months—were beheld in flames; 
while the English troops, drawn up in battle array, advanced 
towards the city-walls, and braved the enemy to combat on an open 
field. Finding their challenge declined, they began their retreat 
towards Mehun-sur-Loire in good order, but, for want of trans¬ 
port, leaving behind their sick, their wounded and their baggage. 
The garrison and townspeople were eager to fight or to follow 
them; but Joan would not allow the day of rest to be thus pro¬ 
faned. * In the name of God,’ she cried, ^ let them depart! and 
let us go and give thanks to God.’ So saying she led the way to 
High Mass. 

Thus had the heroine achieved the first part of her promise— 
the raising of the siege of Orleans. She had raised it in only 
seven days from her arrival; and of these seven days, no less than 
three—Sunday the 1 st—the Fete do la Cathedrale on the .3rd— 
and Ascension-Day the 5th (besides Sunday the 8th)—had been 
by her directions devoted to public prayer. Even to the present 
times, the last anniversary—the day of their deliverance—is still 
held sacred at Orleans. Still on each successive 8th of May do 
the magistrates walk in solemn procession round the ancient 
limits of the city; the service of ‘ Te Deum ’ again resounds from 
the cathedral \ and a discourse is delivered from the pulpit in 
honour of the Maid.* 

The second part of Joan’s promise—to crown the King at 
Rheims—still remained. Neither wearied by her toils, nor yet 
elateiLby her triumphs, she was again within a few days before 
Charles at his Court at Tours—the same untaught and simple 
shepherdess—urging him to confide in her guidance, and enable 
her to complete her mission. Her very words have been recorded 
in a chronicle, written probably the same year:— 

* Quand la Pucelle Jeanne fut devant le Roy, elle s’agenouilla et 
Vembrassa par lea jambea, en luy disant:—** Gentil Dauphin, venez 
prendre vostre noble sacre k Rheims; je suis fort aiguilloiint!e que voua 
y allies, et ne faites doute que vous y recevrez vostre digne sacre.”. . . 
Or, le Roy en luy-raesme, et aussi trois ou quatre des principaux 

* Supplement aux Memoires. (Collection, Tol. xiii. p. 317.) It is added, ‘ Get 

sete n’a suspendu que pendant lea ann£es les plus ora^uses de la Revolution.’ 
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d’autour de lui, pensoient) s*il ne diJplairoit point k ladite Jeanne, qu*on 
luy demandast ce que la voix luy diauit. De quuy elle s'apperceut 
aucuneroent, et dit: “ En nora de Dieu, je Bcav bien ce que voua^penaez 
et Toulez dire de la Voix que j*ay uuye tonchant voatre aacre, et je le 
vous diray. Je me auia mise en orayaon, en ma maiiiisre accoustumde; 
je me complaignois, pour ce qu’on ne me vouloit paa croire de ce que je 
diaoia ; et lora la Voix me dit: * Fille, va, va, je aeray h ton ayde, va !* 
et quaiid cette Voix me vient, je auia tant reajouye que merveillea.’* Et 
en diaant lesdites parolea elle levoit lea yeux au ciel en monstrant aigne 
d*une grande exultation.* * 

There is another original document describing the Maid's ap¬ 
pearance at this time; a letter from a young officer^ Guy, Sire de 
Laval, to his mother and grandmother at home. It begins in the 
old-fashioned form : * Mcs tres redoutdes dames et meres;* and, 
after some details of his journey, thus proceeds:— 

* Et le Lundy me party d’avec le Roy, pour venir it Selles en Berry, k 
quatre lieues de Sainct Agnan, et fit le Roy venir au devant dc luy la 
Pucelle, qui esteit de paravant k Selles.... Et fit ladite Pucelle, tres 
bonne cherc k mon frkre ct k moy, estant armde de toutes pitsces sauve 
la teste, et tenant la lance en main. Et apres que fusiues dt^scendus 
k Selles, j’allay k son logis la voir; et fit venir le vin, et me dit qu’elle 
m’en feroit bientost boire k Paris. Et semble chose toute divine de son 
faict, et de la voir et de I’ouyr. Et s'est (>artie ce Lundy aux vespres 
de Selles pour aller k Romorantin, a trois lieues en allant avant, ct 
approchaiit des advenues, le Mareschal de Boussac et grand nombre de 
gens armez et de la commune avec die. Et la veis monter k cheval, 
armdc tout en blanc, sauf la teste, une petite hache en sa main, sur un 
grand coursier noir, qui a I’huis de son logis se ddnienoit tres fort, et lie 
souffroit qu’elle montast; et lors elle dit; “ Menez*le k la croix qui 
estolt devaut I’dglise, auprks au chemin.” Et lors elle monta sans 
qu'il se meust comme s’il fust lie. Et lors se tourqa vers I’huys 
de rdglise, qui estoit bien prochain, et dit en assez voix de femme: 
“ Vous, les prestres et gens d’^glise, faites procession et prikres k Dieu.” 
Et lors se retouma k son chemin, en disaut, Tirez avant I tirez avant!” 
son estendart ployd que portoit un gracieux page, et avoit sa hache 
petite en la main, et un sien frkrc, qui est vcnu depuis huit jour^ par- 
toit aussi avec elle tout armd en blanc.’ f 

Notwithstanding the splendid success of the young heroine 
before Orleans, the King did not as yet yield to her entreaties, nor 
undertake the expedition to Rheiins. It seemed necessary, in the 
first place, to reduce the other posts which the English still held 
upon the Loire. In this object the Maid took a conspicuous and 
intrepid share. Setting off from Selles, the chiefs first laid |iege 
to Jargeau, into which the Earl of SufiR^lk had retired with several 
hundred men. For some days the artdlery played on both sides; 

* MImoires concemant la Pucelle. (Collection, vol. viii. p« 180.) 
t Collection des M^inoirei, vol. viii, p. 225. 
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a breach wa« eifectod in the walls; and on the 12th of June the 
French trumpets sounded the signal to assault. Joan was as 
usual amongst the foremost, with her holy banner displayed. She 
had herself planted a ladder, and was ascending the walls, when a 
huge stone rolled down from the summit, struck her on the helmet, 
and hurled her headlong into the fosse. Immediately rising again, 
not unhurt but still undaunted, she continued to animate her coun¬ 
trymen :—* Forward ! forward I my friends! the Lord has delivered 
them into our hands !* The storm was renewed with fresh ardour 
and complete suecess; the town was token, and nearly the whole 
garrison put to the sword; many, notwithstanding Joan's humane 
endeavours, being slain in cold blood, whenever there was any dis¬ 
pute for ransom.* The fate of the Earl of Suffolk is a striking 
incident and illustration of the age of chivalry. When closely 
pursued by one of the French officers, ho turned round and asked 
him if he were of gentle birth? ‘ I am,’ replied the officer, whose 
name was Guillaume Regnault, an esquire of Auvergne. And 
are you a knight?’ * I am not.’ * Then I will make you one,’ 
said Suffolk ; and having first struck Regnault with his sword, 
and thus dubbed him as his superior, he next surrendered the 
same sword to him as his captive. 

The fate of Jargeau deterred the garrisons of Beaugency and 
Mehun from resistance; and Talbot, >vho had now succeeded to 
the chief command, gathering into one body the remaining 
English troops, began in all haste his retreat towards the Seine. 
In his way he was met by Fastolf with a reinforcement of four 
thousand men. The French chiefs at the same time received a 
like accession of force under the Lord Constable of France, 
Arthur de Richemont, lie had become estranged from the 
King by the cabals of La Trimouille, the reigning minion at 
court, and Charles had written to forbid his coming; nevertheless 
ho still drew near ; and Joan, in a spirit of headlong loyalty, 
proposed to go forth and give him battle. No one seemed to 
relish^this proposal; on the contrary, it excited general com¬ 
plaints. Sever^ officers muttered that they were friends of the 
Constable, and in case of need should prefer him to all the maids 
in the kingdom If At length Joan herself was made to com¬ 
prehend the importance of shunning civil discord, and combining 
against the common enemy; she agreed to welcome the Constable 
on his taking an oath of loyalty, and to use her intercession with 
the King on his behalf. The combined forces then pushed for¬ 
ward, eager to overtake the English army in its retreat. On the 
18th of June, they came up with it near the village of Patay. So 
altered were the English within the last few weeks—so awestruck 


* De Borante, vol. v. p. 344. 


t Ibid., p. 347. 
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at the idea of supernatural power being wielded against them, 
that they scarcely stood firm a moment. The battle was decided 
almost as soon as begun. Even the brave Fastolf betook himself 
to night at the first fire, in punishment for which the Order of the 
Garter was afterwards taken from hifn. Talbot disdained to show 
his back to an enemy; he dismounted to fight on foot amongst 
the foremost, but being left almost alone, he was speedily made 
prisoner, together with Lord Scales; while upwards of two thou< 
sand men were killed in the pursuit. 

The victory at Patay gave fresh weight to Joan’s intreaties that 
the King would set forth to be crowned at Rheims. Such an 
expedition was still overcast by doubts and perils. Rheims itself, 
and every other city in the way, was in the hands of enemies; and 
a superior force, either of English from the left, or of Burgun¬ 
dians from the right, might assail the advancing army. To add 
to these difficulties, Charles himself, at that period of his life, was 
far from disposed to personal exertion; nevertheless, he could not 
withstand the solicitations of the ' inspired ’ Maid, and the wish 
of the victorious troops. Collecting ten or twelve thousand men 
at Gien, he marched from the valley of the Loire, accompanied 
by Joan herself, by his bravest captains, and by his wisest coun¬ 
sellors. They first appeared before the city of Auxerre, which 
shut its gates, but consented, on a payment of money, to furnish 
a supply of provisions. Their next point was Troyes; but here 
they found the city held by five or six hundred Burgundian 
soldiers, and refusing all terms of treaty. Nothing remained but 
a siege, and for this the King wanted both time and means. He 
had with him neither mining tools nor artillery, nor stores of pro¬ 
visions, and the soldiers subsisted only by plucking the ears of 
corn and the half-ripened beans from the fields. * Several days 
had passed, and no progress been made. At length a council 
was held, when the Chancellor and nearly all the other chief men 
pressed for a retreat to the Loire. While they were still delibe¬ 
rating, a knock was beard at the door, and the Maid of 0|leans 
came in; she first asked the King whether she should be be¬ 
lieved in what she was about to say. He coldly answered that 
she shouldy provided she said things that were reasonable and 
profitable. ‘ The city is yours!’ she then exclaimed, ‘if you will 
but remain before it two days longer V So confident seemed her 
present prediction—such good results had followed the past,—that 
the council agreed to make a further trial, and postpone their 
intended retreat. Without delay, and eager to make goocf her 
words, Joan sprung on horseback, and directed all the men-at- 
arms she. met—gentle or simple alike—^to exert themselves in 
heaping together fs^gots and other wood-work, and preparing 

what 
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what in the military languajire of that day is called taudis et ap- 
proches. The townsmen of Troyes, assembling on their ramparts, 
gazed t>n her while thus employed, and bethought them of her 
mighty deeds at Orleans, idready magnified into the miraculous by 
popular report. The more credulous of these gazers even de¬ 
clared that they could see a swarm of white butterflies hovering 
above her standard. The more loyal began to recollect that they 
were Frenchmen, not Burgundians—that Charles was their true 
liege lord—that they should be rebels to resist him. Under the 
influence of these various feelings, which the garrison could not 
venture to resist, they sent out to offer some tenns of capitulation ; 
the King, as may be supposed, made no objection to any ; and 
next day he was joyfully received within the gates. 

The newly-roused loyalty of Troyes spread rapidly, like every 
popular impulse, to Chalons and to Rheims, where the inha¬ 
bitants rising, as if in concert, expelled the Burgundian garrisons, 
and proclaimed the rightful King. On the 16th of July, Charles, 
without having encountered a single enemy, made a triumphal 
entry into the city of Rheims, amidst loud cries of * Nokl !’ which 
was then the usual acclamation of joy in France at the King’s arrival. 
Next day that stately cathedral—which even yet proudly towers 
above the ruins of time or of revolutions—saw his brow encircled 
with the crown of his forefathers, and anointed from the Sainte 
Ampoule, the cruise of holy oil, which, aco)rding to the Romish 
legend, had been sent by a dove from Heaven to the Royal con¬ 
vert, Clovis. The people looked on with wonder and with awe. 
Thus had really come to pass the fantastic visions that floated 
before the eyes of the ptK)r shepherd-girl of Domremy! Thus 
did she perform her two-fold promise to the King within 
three months from the day when she first appeared in arms 
at Blois! During the coronation of her sovereign—so long the 
aim of her thoughts and prayers, and reserved to be at length 
achieved by her own prowess—the Maid stood before the High 
Altar by the side of the King, with her banner unfurled in her 
hand. * Why was your banner thus honoured beyond all other 
banners V she was asked at her trial. * It had shared the danger,* 
she answered; * it had a right to share the glory.’ 

The holy rites having been performed, the Maid knelt down 
before the newly-crown^ monarch, her eyes streaming with tears. 
‘ Gentle King,* she said, ‘ now is fulfilled the pleasure of God, 
who willed that you should come to Rheims and be anointed, 
showing that you are the true King, and he to whom the kingdom 
should belong.’ She now regarded her mission as accomplished, 
and her inspiration as fled. ‘ 1 wish,’ she said, ' that the gentle 
King should allow me to return towards my father and mother, 
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keep my Hocks and herds as before, and do all things as I was 
wont to do.* 

* End with many tears implored 1 ^ 

’Tis the sound of home restored 1 
And as mounts the angel show. 

Gliding with tliem she would go. 

But, again to stoop below. 

And, returned to green Lorraine, 

Be a shepherd-child again 1 * * 

This feeling in the mind of Joan was no doubt strengthened by 
the unexpected sight of Laxart and Jacques d’Arc—Iier uncle 
and her father—who had come to Rheims to take part in her 
triumph, and had mingled in the throng of spectatOTs.j But the 
King and his captains, even whilst themselves distrusting her 
heavenly mission or supernatural powers, had seen how the belief 
in them had wrought upon the soldiery and the people. They 
foresaw that in losing her they should lose their best ally. 
They spared no exertions, no entreaties, to make her forego her 
thoughts of home, and continue with the army—and they finally 
prevailed. From this time forward it has been observed that 
Joan still displayed the same courage in battle, and the same 
constancy in pain ; that she seemed aniiilatcd with the same con¬ 
fidence in the good cause of France, but thiit she no longer 
seemed to feel the same persuasion that she was acting at the 
command and under the guidance of heaven.^ 

Nor can the King be accused at this period of any want of gra¬ 
titude to his femiile champion. He was anxious to acknowledge 
her ser\’tces; but she refused all rewards for herself or fur her 
family, and only asked the favour that her birthplace might here¬ 
after be free from any kind of impost. This privilege—so 
honourable both to the giver and receiver—was granted by the 
King in an Ordinance dated July 31, 1429, and confirmed by 
another in 1459. It continued in force fur more than three 
centuries. The registers of taxes for the Election of Chaumont 
used, until die Revolution, to bear opposite the name of every 
village the sum to be received from it; but when they came to 
the article Domkemy, they always added Neant, a cause de la 
PUCELLE. 

* * Joan of Arc,’ Sterling’s Poems, p. 236. 

f Among the ancient records at lUieims is, or was, the Bocount for Uie entertaimneiit 
of Jacques d’Arc, which was defrayed by the King. It apj^iears that he lodged at an 
inn called the Stri{)ed Ass (fAne /?ay<'), kept by die widow Alix Moriau, and that die 
bill amounted to twenty-four livres Porisis. ^nppl. aux M£itaoires Collection, voL 
viii. p. 276.) That house still remains, and still is used as an inn, but the name boa 
been changed to La Maiaou Rouge, (Costello's Pilgrimage to Auvergne, 1641, vol. 
i. p. 137.) Such little details give a striking air of reality to the rouuuitic story. 

I Sismoudi, vol. xiii. p. 145. 
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The good example set by Troyes and Rheims in opening their 
gates to the King, was ere long followed by Laon, Soissons, Com- 
piegrfe, Beauvais, and other places of importance. Step by step 
the King was drawing nearer to the wails of Paris, while the 
English, although they had lately received some reinforcements 
from home, were not able to keep the field against him. During 
this march, however, an ill omen was noticed—the sword of the 
Maid broke asunder—how and wherefore we will leave to M. de 
Barante to tell:— 

‘ La victoire avoit rendu insolens Ics Fran^ais, de sortc qu’ils se 
livraient a mille dCsordres; rien ne les pouvait retenir. La Pucelle en 
ccla nVtait point ^coutec. Son courroux tJtait si grand qu*un jour, ren- 
contrant dcs getis d’armes qui faisaient la debauchc avee unc filie dc 
mauvaise vie, ellc se mit a les battre du plat dc son ep^, si fort que 
I’arme sc rompit. CVtait I’epec trouvec dans I’feglisc de Fierbois, et 
qui venait de fairc de si belles conqu^tes. Ce fut uii chagrin pour tous, 
ct m6me pour le lloi. “Vous dcvicz,” dit-il a Jeanne, “prendre un 
bon baton et frapper dcssus, sans aventurcr aiusi cettc epee qui vous 
cst venue divincment, comme vous dites.” * 

The King and his army continued advancing towards Paris; and 
at length, from the heights of St. Denis, the domes and spires of 
his ancicht capital rose in sight before him. It seemed an 
auspicious time for his coming, the Duke of Bedford having 
been summoned away to quell some disturbances in Normandy. 
An assault was given accordingly in the month of September, 
1429, and on the same ground where the Rue Traversiere now 
stands. The Maid had been eager for it, and made a prediction 
or promise to the soldiers that in the ensuing night they should 
sleep within the city walls. But the King’s military ardour bad 
already c<Mil?ed ; and he could not be prevaihjd uj)on to approach 
the scene of action nearer than St. Denis. Of his otlicers, many 
were downcast at his absence, and soin« jealous of the high re¬ 
nown which Joan had gained. Thus her effi>rls were but feebly 
seconded on this occasion. She easily led the trotjps across the 
first'ditch of the city; but she found the second broad, deep, and 
full of water; and while she was sounding it to and fro with her 
lancc, to discover where it might be shallowest, she was grievously 
w'ounded by an arrow from the walls, and her standard-bearer 
killed by her side. Still, however, she would not give the signal 
of rcti’cat; and from the ground, where she lay stretched and 
lu'lpless on the reverse of the first fosse, she continued to urge 
on 'the soldiers, and to call for faggots and fascines, resisting ^1 
entreaties to withdraw until the evening, when the Duke of 
Alcnqon having come up and shown her how ill the attack had 
prospered, she allowed herself to be borne away. 
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Dispirited at this failure, and viewing it as an admonition from 
Heaven, the Maid consecrated her armour to Go<l before the 
tomb of St. Denis, and determined to retire from the wars. • Re¬ 
newed entreaties on thb part of the cliicfs, judiciously mingled 
with praises of her past exertions,* a^in prevailed over her own 
judgment, and she consented to follow the King’s fortunes. 
Charles himself, already sighing for the peaceful shades of 
Chinon, and for his customary life of pleasure, efigerly seized the 
late repulse as a pretext for retreat. He led back the troops by 
rapid marches across the Loire, and dispersed them in winter- 
quarters, at the very time when the absence of the Duke of 
Bedford seemed to invite him to fresh exertions, when Amiens, 
Abbeville, St, Quentin, and other important towns in the north, 
were only awaiting his approach to throw open their gates to him. 
His conduct on this occasion has in general been glossed over by 
French historians from respect to his high deeds in after life, but 
M. de Sismondi has treated it with just severity. ‘ It is probable,’ 
says he, ‘ that, but for tbe King’s supineness, he might on the first 
assault have made himself master of his capital. . .and his sudden 
retreat to Chinon everywhere depressed and deadened the enthu¬ 
siasm of bis people. The unwarlike citizens who, throughout the 
towns of Champagne, of Picardy, and of tbe Isle of France, were 
now rising or conspiring to throw off the English yoke, well knew 
that if they failed there would be no mercy for them, and that 
they would perish by the hangman’s hands, yet they boldly ex¬ 
posed themselves in order to replace their King on his throne; 
and this King, far from imitating their generosity, could not even 
bring himself to bear the hardships of a camp or the toils of 
business for more than two months and a-half; he would not any 
longer consent to forego his festivals, his dances, or his other less 
innocent delights.’ j 

The winter was passc<l by Joan chiefly at the King’s Court in 
Bonrges, or Mehun-sur-Yevre, in the neighbourhood of Bourges. 
In December the King granted letters patent of nobility tocher 
family and ht'rsclf, with the privilege of bearing the Lily of 
France for their arms.^] At the same int'lement season, she again 
distinguished herself in assaults upon the citadels of St, Pierre 
Le Moutier, and La Charite. 

But the most singular event of this period was the appearance 
at Court of another holy woman, declaring herself, like Juan, to 


* ‘ On loua HI flirt sa bonne volonte et na vaillance; on lui rejiefa tnllcnient si 
Ton ent fait tout ce qu’elle avait. (lit, la chose ent mieux reussi, c^u'eUe coimeutit i 
suivre le Roi.'—(De lluraiite, vol. vi. p. 61.) 
f Sismondi, vol. xiii. p. 152—1C2. 

X Tliese letters potent axe printed in M. Petitot’s Collection, vol. vUi. p. 333. 
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be inspired. Her name was Catherine, and she came from La 
Rochelle with a mission, she said, not of war but of wealth. For 
her object was by preaching to the people to persuade them to 
offer their money to the King, and she alleged that she was able 
to distinguish those who kept their treasures concealed. She too, 
like the Maid of Orleans, had her visions^ often seeing in them, 
as she stated, a white lady clothed all in gold—the dress being 
certainly no unfit emblem of the mission! To a King with 
craving courtiers and an empty exchequer, such a mission could 
not be otherwise than welcome. But we may remark that Juan 
from the first entertained a strong distrust—a professional jea> 
lousy it might perhaps be called—of her sister-prophetess. She 
asked to be shown the white lady. Catherine replied that her 
visions came only in the hours of darkness, and that Joan might 
be a witness to them by remaining with her at that time. All 
night, accordingly-, the Maid of Orleans watched by her side, in 
fruitless expectation of the promised sight; but having fallen 
asleep towards morning, Catherine declared that the white lady 
had appeared in that v<^ry interval. Determined not to be baflled 
in this manner, Joan lay down to sleep the whole of the next 
day, that she might be sure to be wakeful at night; and wakeful 
she was accordingly, always urging Catherine with the question— 
* Is she coming soon ? ’ and always answered —* Soon, soon.’ But 
nothing appeared. 

The argument drawn from these facts did not appear altogether 
conclusive, even in that superstitious age, since Joan was not able, 
any more than Catherine, to display her visions to others. Several 
persons stated this objection to Joan herself—but she readily re¬ 
plied, that they were not sufficiently righteous and holy to see 
what she had seen. Nevertheless, to end this controversy, she 
declared that she had consulted her saints, Catherine and Mar¬ 
garet, who had told her that there was nothing but folly and false¬ 
hood in the woman of La Rochelle. She therefore strongly coun- 
sellqfl the King to send the pretended prophetess home ' to keep 
her household and to nurse her children.’ It does not appear how 
far either the King or the lady followed this good advice. The 
further fortunes of Catherine are nowhere to be found recorded.* 

At the return of spring, Charles, still preferring pleasure to 
glory, could not be induced to take the field in person. But, like 
the captain ' who fled full soon,* in Mr. Canning’s ballad, ' he 
bade the rest keep fighting ! ’ His troops passed the Loire, and 
marched into the northern provinces, but in diminished numbers, 
with no prince of the blood or chief of high name to lead them. 


The story of Catlterine is oircumstoutiaUy told by De Baraute^ vol. vi. p. 69—^71. 
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nnd aiming^ apparently at no object of importance.* In some de¬ 
sultory skirmishes^ the Maid displayed her wonted valour, and 
struck the enemy with the same teiTor as before. The Dflke of 
Gloucester found it necessary to issue a proclamation to reassure 
his troops: it is dated May 3, 1430, and is still preserved, de¬ 
noting in its very title the barbarous Latin of the middle ages:— 
Contra capitaneos et soldarios tergiversantes, incantaiionibus 
Puellce terrificatos. 

On leaving Picardy in the preceding year, Charles had confided 
his newly-acquired fortress of Compiegnc to the charge of Guil¬ 
laume de Flavy, a captain of tried bravery, but, even beyond his 
compeers in that age, harsh and pitiless.f He was now besieged 
by the Duke of Burgundy, at the head of a powerful army. 
Joan, hearing of his danger, courageously resolved to share his 
fortunes, and threw herself into the place on the 24th of May, 
accompanied by Xaintrailles, Chabannes, Valperga, and other 
knights of renown. The very evening of her arrival she headed 
the garrison in a sally on the side of the bridge across the Oise. 
She found the Burgundians scattered and unprepared; twice she 
drove them from their entrenchments, biit seeing their numbers 
increase every moment, she gave the signal to retreat, herself 
maintaining the post of honour, the last of the rear-guard. Never 
had she sliown greater intrepidity: but as she approached the 
town-gale she found it partly closed, so that but few could press in 
together; confusion spread amongst her friends, loss eager to 
succour her than to save themselves, and she found herself sur¬ 
rounded by her enemies. Still she made those before her recoil, 
and might have effected her retreat, when an archer from Picardy, 
coming up from behind, seised her by her coat of crimsfm velvet, 
and drew her from her horse to the ground. She struggled to 
rise again, and reached the outer fosse: there, however, she was 
overpowered, and compelled to surrender to Lionel, a bastard of 
Vendone,;jl and a soldier in the company of John of Luxemburg. 
The battlements of Compiegne have long since mouldered asvay; 
choked by the fallen fragments, the fosse is once more level with 
the plain; even the old bridge has been replaced by another 


• * Charles VII., loin de prendre lui mSme le commaudemeut de «on ann£e, ii’y 
envoya pas meme un des pnnees du sang ou quelqu'un des grands seigneurs de sa 
cour, et ne jiennit point au Connetalde de s'y reudre. La Pucelle s y trouva done 
associ^e uniquement avec des avciituriers brutaux, mal pourvus d'argeut ou de muni¬ 
tions, et qui lie voulaientsa soumettre i ancuiie discipline.' (Sismoudi, sr0l. xiii. p. 159.} 
f ‘ Flavy etoit vaillant honime de guerre, mais le plus thirant, et taisant jilus de 
thironnics et horribles qu'on pust faire, comme prendre filles, malgr£ tous ceulx qui en 
vouloient jiarler, Ics violer, faire mourir gens sans piti6 et les roucr.'—-M^oires de 
Duclercq. 

I Not Vendome, as must writers have supposed. The place meant is now called 
Wandomnic, in the Departeineut du Pas de Calais. (Quicherat, Proems de Jeanne 
d'Arc, vol. i. p. 13.) 
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higher up the stream—yet, amidst all these manifold changes, the 
precise spot of the catastrophe—we gazed on it but a few weeks 
since—is still pointed out by popular tradition to the passing 
stranger. 

The news of Joan’s captivity struck the English and their 
partisans with a joy proportioned to their former terrors. The 
service of * Te Deura’ was celebrated at Paris, by order of the Duke 
of Bedford, and in token of general thanksgiving. Meanwhile 
the dejection of the French soldiery was not unmingled with 
whispered suspicions that their officers—and especially Guil¬ 
laume de Flavy—had knowingly and willingly exposed her to 
danger, from envy of her superior renown. For a long time there 
was no jwsitive proof against Flavy: but at length hie was mur¬ 
dered by his own wife, who, when put upon her trial, pleaded and 
proved that he had resolved to betray Joan of Arc to the enemy; 
and this defence, though wholly irrelevant to the question at 
issue, was in that barbarous age admitted by the judges.* 

The captive heroine was first conducted to the quarters of 
John of Luxemburg, and transferred in succession to the pri¬ 
sons of Beaurevoir, Arras, and Le Crotoy, at the mouth of the 
Somme. She made two intrepid attempts at escape. Once she 
had broken a passage through the wall, but was arrested on her 
way, and still more closely confined. Another time she threw 
herself headlong from the summit of her prison tower, but was 
taken up senseless on the ground. She afterwards declared, in 
her examinations, that her ^ Voices ’ had dissuaded her from this 
attempt, but had consoled her under its failure. 

The English were however impatient to hold the prisoner in 
their own hands; and in the month of November, 1430, she was 
purchased from John of Luxemburg for a sum of ten thousand 
livres. Her cruel treatment in her new captivity is well described 
by M. de Barante:— 

* Jeanne fiit conduite k Rouen oh ee trouvait le jeune Roi Henri et 
tout tie gouvernement des Anglais. Elle fut menee dans la grosse tour 
du chhteau; on fit forger pour elle une cage de fer, et on lui mit les 
fers aux pieds. Les archers Anglais qui la gardaient Finsultaient 
grossiferement, et ‘parfois essayerent de lui faire violence. Ce n*t5tait 
pas seulement les gens du coinmun qui se montraient crucls et violens 
envers elle. Le Sire de Luxembourg, dout elle avait tlte prisonniere, 
passant k Rouen, alia la voir dans sa prison avec le Comte de Warwick 
et le Comte, de Strafford. “ Jeanne,’* dit-il, en plaisantant, “ je suis 
veifu te mettle h ran^on; mais il faut promettre de ne t’armer jamais 
centre nous.” “ Ah, mon Dieu, vous vous riez de moi,” dit-clle, 
“ vous n’en avez ni le vouloir ni le pouvoir. Je sais bien que les 
Anglais me feront mourir, croyant aprfes ma mort gagner le royaume 
de France, mais fusscnt-ils cent mille Goddam de plus qu’i present. 


ds 


• Supplement aux M^moircs (Collection, vol. viii., p. 287). 
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ils n^auront pas ce royaume.’* Irrit4 de ces paroles, le Comte de Straf¬ 
ford lira sa daguc pour la frappcr, et ne fut arr6t^ quc par le Comic de 
Warwick.* 

The forebodings of the unhappy woman were but too true; 
her dopm was indeed already sealed. Had she been put to death 
as a prisoner of war, the act, however repugnant to every dictate 
of justice and humanity, would not have been without precedent 
or palliation, according to the manners of that age. Thus, as we 
have seen, the English captives at Jargeau had been deliberately 
put to the sword after their surrender, to avert some disputes as 
to their ransom. Thus also there is still extant a letter from an 
English admiral, Winnington, stating his determination to kill or 
drown the crews of one hundred merchantmen which he had* 
taken,'unless the council should deem it better to preserve their 
lives.* Nay, Joan herself was charged, although unjustly, with 
having sanctioned this practice in the case of Franquet, a Bur¬ 
gundian freebooter, who fell into her hands, and was hanged 
shortly beftire her own captivity. But the conduct of Joan’s ene¬ 
mies has not even the wretched excuse Avhich such past inhumanities 
might supply. Their object was not only to wreak their ven¬ 
geance upon the Maid for their former fosses, but to discredit her 
in popular opinion, to brand her (we quote the very words of 
Bedford) as a disciple and lymbe of the fiende that used false 
cnc'hauntments and sorcerie,’ | and to lower and hunt the cause 
of Charles VII. by connecting it with such unhallowed means. 
'I’liey therefore renounced any rights of war which they possessed 
over her as their prisoner, to claim those of sovereignty and juris¬ 
diction as their subject, which she never liad been, and resolved 
to try her before an ecclesiastical tribunal on the charge of witch¬ 
craft. They found a fitting tool for their purpbse in Piei-re 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, who was wholly devoted to their 
interest, and who presented a petition lor the trial on the frivolous 
pretext that she had been made prisoner within his diocese. The 
University of Paris was so far misled by party views as to ^oin in 
the same request. The Bishop himself was ap{K>inted the 6rst 
judge; the second was Jean Lemaitre, vicar-general of the inqui¬ 
sition ; and the office of public advocate or accuser devolved upon 
Estivet, a canon of Beauvais. The tribunal thus formed, and di¬ 
rected to hold its sittings at Rouen, was also attended by nearly 
one hundred doctors of theology, who had not, like the Bishop 
and vicar-general, votes in the decision, but who ga^||their counsel 
and assistance when required, under the title of as^^rs. 

* Fenn’s Collection of Letters, vol. i., p. 213. Dr. Lingord has pointed out this 
passage in his History of England. 

t Hymer's Fosdera, vol. x., p. 408. 
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Unjustifiable as this trial appears in its general scope and de> 
sign, it was further darkened in its progress by many acts of 
fraud 'and violence, and an evident predetermination to condemn. 
A private investigation, similar to those at Poitiers, and with the 
same result, having been appointed, the Duke of Bedford isi#aid to 
have concealed himself in a neighbouring apartment, and looked 
on through a rent in the wall. A priest, named Nicolas L’Oise- 
leur, was instructed to enter the prison of Joan, to represent him¬ 
self as her countryman from Uarraine, and as a sufferer in the 
cause of King Charles; thus, it was hoped, gaining upon her con¬ 
fidence, giving her false counsels, and betraying her under the 
^seal of confession into some unguarded disclosures. A burgher 
of Rouen^wias sent to Domremy to gather some accounts of her 
eaA^*life; but, as these proved uniformly favourable, they were 
suppressed at the trial. In like manner, many answers tending 
to her vindication were garbled or omitted in the written reports. 
She was allowed neither counsel nor adviser. In short, every 
artifice was used to entrap, every threat to overawe, an untaught 
and helpless girl. 

It will, we trust, be acknowledged that, in our statement of this 
trial, we have neither denied nor palliated its evil deeds. But 
when we find them urged by some French writers, even at the 
present day, as an eternal blot upon the English name—as a still 
subsisting cause of national resentment—we may perhaps be 
allowed to observe, in self-defence, that the worst wrongs of Joan 
were dealt upon her by the hands of her own countrymen. Her 
most bitter enemy, the Bishop of Beauvais, was a Frenchman; so 
was his colleague, the vicar-general of the inquisition ; so were 
both the malignant Estivet and the perfidious L’Oiselcur—the 
judges, the accuser, and the spy ! Even after this large deduction, 
there will still remain a heavy responsibility j^inst the English 
authorities—both civil and religious—^against the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford and the Cardinal of Winchester. 

Oi^jthe 21st of February, J431, Joan was brought for the first 
time before her judges. Slie underwent, nearly on successive 
days, fifteen examinations. The scene was the castle-chapel at 
Rouen; and she appeared clad, as of yore, in military attire, but 
loaded with chains. Undepressed, either by her fallen fortunes 
or by her long and cruel captirity, she displayed in her answers 
the same courageous spirit with which she had defended Orleans 
and $torme(||»rgeau. Nor was it courage only; her plain and 
clear good s^se often seemed to retrieve her want of education, 
and to pierce through the subtle wiles and artifices elaborately 
prepared to ensnare her. Thus, for example, she was asked 
whether she knew herself to be in the grace of God? Had she 
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answered in the affirmative^ then arrogance and presumption would 
forthwith have been charged upon her; if in the negative, she 
would have been treated as guilty by her own confessiotl. 'It 
is a great matter/ she said, ' to reply to such a question.' 

' So gneat a matter,* interposed one of the assessors, touched with 
pity—his name deserves to be recorded, it was Jean Fabry— 

' that the prisoner is not bound in law to answer it.’ ' You had 
better be silent,* said the Bishop of Beauvais fiercely to Fabry; 
and he repeated the question to Joan. ' If I am not in the grace 
of God,' she said, ' 1 pray God that it may be vouchsafed to me ^ ^ 
if T am, 1 pray God that I may be preserved in it.* 

Thus, again, she was asl^d whether the Saints of her visionsi^ 
Margaret and Catherine, hated the English natiov'^. Ifth^ 
answer was that they did, such partiality would ill besi£S%|Mn}f 
glorified spirits of heaven, and the imputation of it might be 
punished as blasphemy: but if Joan should reply that they did 
not, the retort was ready;—‘ Why then did they send you forth 
to fight against us ? ’ She answered, ‘ They love whatever God 
loves, and hate whatever he hates.* ' Does God then hate the 
English ? ’ pursued the inexorable Bisl^op of Beauvais. * Whe¬ 
ther God may love or may hate the English, I know not; but 
I know that they shall be driven forth from this realm by the 
King of France—all but those who shall die in the field.’ 

The two points on which Joan's enemies and judges (the terms 
are here synonymous) mainly relied were—first, the ' Tree of the 
Fairies,’ near Domremy; and, secondly, the banner borne by her¬ 
self in battle. Both of these it was attempted to connect with 
evil spirits or magical spells. As to the first, Joan replied, clearly 
and simply, that she had often been round the tree in procession 
with the other maidens of the village, but had never Taeheld any of 
her visions at that spot. With regard to the banner, she declared 
that she had assumed it in battle on purpose to spare the lance 
and the sword; that she wished not to kill any one witK her own 
hand, and that she never had. But she was closely pressed with 
many other questions :— 

* When you first took this banner, did you ask whether it would 

make you victorious in every battle ? * * The Voices,’ answered she, 

‘ told me to take it without fear, and that God would help me.* 

Which gave the most help; you to the banner, or the banner to 
you ? ’ ‘ Whether victory came fmm the banner or ium me, it be¬ 
longed to our Lord alone.* * 

‘ Was the hope of victory founded on the banner or on yourself? * 

* It was founded on God, and on nought besides.* 

* If another person had borne it, would the sayie success have fol¬ 
lowed ? ’ * I cannot tell; I refer myself to God.* ' 

‘Why 
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* Why were you chosen sooner than another? * * It was the pleasure 
of God that thus a simple maid should put tlie foes of the King to 
flight.’* 

' Were not you wont to Bay» to encourage the soldiers, that all the 
standards made in semblance of your own would be fortunate ? ’ * I 
used to say to them, ** Rush in boldly among the English ; ” and then 
I used to rush in myself.* 

The clearness and precision of her replies on these points 
stand forth in strange contrast to the vogue and contradictory 
accounts which she gives of her first interview with the King. On 
this topic she at first refuses to answer altogether, saying that she 
^is forbidden by her Voices. But afterwards she drops mysterious 
'hints of an angel bringing a crown to Charles from heaven; some- 
tixntfl saying that the King alone had beheld this vision, and 
sometimes that it had been before many witnesses. In other ex¬ 
aminations she declares that she herself was this angel; in others, 
again, she appears to confound the imaginary crown of the vision 
with the real one at Rheims.* In short, this was clearly one 
main-spring of her enthusiasm, or a morbid point in her mind 
where judgment and memory had been overpowered by imagina¬ 
tion. , 

No proof o]fr presumption, however, to confirm the charges of 
sorcery could be deduced from her own examinations or from any 
other. So plain and candid had been the general tenor of her 
answers, that it being referred to the assessors whether or not she 
should be put to the rack, in hopes of extorting further revelations, 
only two were found to vote in favour of this atrocious proposal, 
and of these two one was the traitor-priest L’Oiscleur! It is said 
that <me of our countrymen present at the trial was so much 
struck with the evident good faith of her replies, that he could 
not forbear exclaiming, ' A worthy woman—if she were only 
English!’! 

Her judges, however, heedless of her innocence, or perhaps 
only the more inflamed by it, drew up twelve articles of accusation 
upon the grounds of sorcery and heresy, which articles were 
eagerly confirmed by the University of Paris. On the 24th of 
May, 143 L—the very day on which Joan had been taken prisoner 
the year before—she was led to the churchyard before Saint Ouen, 
where two scaffolds bod be«i raised: on the one stood the Car¬ 
dinal of Winchester, the Bishop of Beauvais, and several prelates; 

- 0 -- 

* De Baxante, vol. vi. ^ 121; and Quicherat, Froeds de Jeanne d'Axc, vol. i., patsim. 

This is a reeeut and well-edited colhctiun of the original documents referring to the 
trial. The second volume has not jret appeared. 

f * C'est one beano fenune-— si elle 4sait Aaglaise! ’ (Supplement box Mensoires, 
Collection, vol. viii. p. 294.) 
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the other was designed for the Maid, and for a preacher named 
Erard. The preacher then Ix^an his sermon, whtdt was filled 
with the most vehement invectives against herself; these slie bore 
with perfect patience, bat when he came to the words, * Your 
King, that heretic and that schismatic,’ she could not forbear exo 
claiming aloud, * Speak of me, but do not speak of the King; be 

is a good Christum.By my faith, sir, I can swear to you, as 

my life shall answer for it, that he is the noblest of all Christians, 
and not such as you say.’ The Bishop ’of Beauvais, much in» 
censed, directed the guards to stop her voice, and the preacher 
proceeded. At his conclusion, a formula of abjuration was pre¬ 
sented to Joan for her signature. It was necessary, in the first 
place, to explain to her what was the meaning of the word abju¬ 
ration; she then exclaimed that she had nothing to abjure, for 
that whatever she had done was at the command of Gc^. But 
she was eagerly pressed with arguments and with entreaties, to 
sign. At the same time the prelates pointed to the public hang¬ 
man, who stood close by in his car, ready to bear her away to in¬ 
stant death if she refused. Thus urged, Joan said at length, ' I 
would rather sign than bum,’ and pu^ her mark to the paper.* 
The object, however, was to sink her in public estimation; and 
with that view, by another most unworthy artifice, a much fuller 
and more explicit confession of her errors was afterwards made 
public, instead of the one which had been read to her, and which 
she had really signed. 

The submission of Joan having been thus extorted, the Bishop 
of Beauvais proceeded to pass sentence in the name of the trilmnal. 
He announced to her, that out of 'grace and moderation' her life 
should be spared, but that the remainder of it must be passerl in 
prison ' with the bread of grief and the water of dnguish for her 
food.’ I Joan heard the sentence unmoved, saying only, ‘ Well, 
then, ye men of the church, lead me to your own prisons, and let 
me no longer remain in the hands of these English.’ But she 
was taken back to the same dungeon as before. , 

Nor was it designed that her life should indeed be spared. 
Her enemies only hoped, by a short delay and a pretended lenity, 
to palliate the guilt of her murder, or to heap a heavier load upon 
her memory. She had promiseil to resume a female dress; and it 
is related that a suit of men’s apparel was placed in her cell, and 
her own removed during the night, so that she had no other choice 
next morning but to clothe herself again in the4brbidden gar- 

* Deposition, at the trial of Revision, of Massteu, a priest and rural dean, who 
had stood by her side on the scaffold. fQoicherat, ProcSs, vol. i. p. S.) 

f < Au pain de douleurs et & I’eau d'onaoieBe.' (Cidlectioa dw M&ooires, vol. viii. 
p. 304.) 
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mcnts. Such is the common version of the story. But we greatly 
fear that a darker and a sadder tale remains behind. A priest, 
named 'Martin 1’Advenu, who was allowed to receive her con^ 
fession at this period, and to shrive her in her dying moments, 
was afterwards examined at the trial of revision, and declared that 
an English lord (un mUlourt d’Angleterre") had entered her prison 
and attempted violence; that on his departure she was found with 
her face disfigured and in tears; and that she had resumed men’s 
apparel as a more effectual safeguard to her honour.* 

But whether the means employed in this infamous transaction 
were of fraud or of force, the object was clearly the same—to find 
a pretext for further rigour. For, according to the rules of the 
Inquisition, it was not heresy in the first instance, but only a re> 
lapse into heresy, that could be punished with death. No sooner 
then was the Bishop of Beauvais apprized of Joan’s change of 
dress, than he hastened to the prison to convict her of the fact. 
He asked her whether she had heard ‘her Voices’ again? ‘I 
have,* answered Joan; * St. Catherine and St. Margaret have 
reproved me for my weakness in signing the abjuration, and 
commanded me to resume the dress which 1 wore by the appoint^ 
ment of God.’ This was enough ; the Bishop and his compeers 
straightway pronounced her a heretic relapsed; no pardon could 
now be granted—scarce any delay allowed. 

At daybreak, on the 30th of May, her confessor, Martin I’Ad- 
venu, was directed to enter her cell, and prepare her for her 
coming doom—to be burned alive that very day in the market¬ 
place of Rouen. At first hearing this barbarous sentence, the 
Maid's firmness forsook her for some moments; she burst into 
piteous cries, and tore her hair in agony, loudly appealing to God, 
*the great Judge,’ against the wrongs and cruelties done her. 
But ere long regaining her serene demeanour, she made her 
last confession to the priest, and received the Holy Sacrament 
from bis hands. At nine o’clock, having been ordered to array 
herseli^ for the last time in female attire, she was placed in the 
hangman's car, with her confessor and some other persons, and 
was escorted to the place of execution by a party of English 
soldiers. As she passed, there happened another touching incident 
to this touching story: the forsworn priest, the wretched L’Oise- 
leur, who had falsely sought her confidence, and betrayed her 
confession, now moved by deep remorse, threw himself in her 
way to own his guilt and implore her forgiveness.f At the 


* Compare Sieraondi, voh xiii. p. 190, with the Supplement aux Memoires (Collec¬ 
tion, vol. viii. m 304). 

f * Depuis if s'enfuit & B&le, oit il mourut subitenient.’ (Quicherat, Proces, vol. i. 

p. 6.) 
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xnarket-piace (it is now adorned by a statue to her memory) 
she found the wood ready piled, and the Bishop of. Beauvais, 
witli the Cardinal of Winchester and other prelates, awaiting 
their victim. First a sermon was read, and then her sentence: 
at this her tears flowed afresh, but she knelt down to pray 
with her confessor, and asked for a cross. There was none 
at hand, and one was sent for to a neighbouring church; mean.' 
while an English soldier made another by breaking his staff 
asunder, and this cross she devoutly clasped to her breast. But 
the other soldiers were already murmuring at these long delays; 
* How now, priest,’ said they to L’Advenu ; * do you mean to make 
us dine here V At length tlieir fierce impatience was indulged; 
the ill'fated woman was bound to the stake, and upon her head 
was placed a mitre with the following words inscribed ;— 
Hkretique Relapse, Apostate, Idolatre. 

The Bishop of Beauvais drew nigh just after the pile was 
kindled ; Mt is you,’ said she to him, * who have brought me to 
this death.’ To the very last, as L’Advenu states in his deposi> 
tion, she continued to protest and maintain that her Voices were 
true and unfeigned, and that in obeying them she had obeyed 
the will of God. As the flames increased, she bid L’Advenu 
stand further from her side, but still hold the cross aloft, that her 
latest look on earth might fall on the Re<1eemer’s blessed sign. 
And the last word which she was heard to speak ere she expired 
was Jesus. Several of the prelates and assessors bad already 
withdrawn in horror from the sight, and others were melted to 
tears. But the Cardinal of Winchester, still unmoved, gave 
orders that the ashes and bones of * the heretic' should be col¬ 
lected and cast into the Seine. Such was the end of Joan of 
Arc—in her death the martyr, as in her life the champion, of her 
country. 

It seems natural to ask what steps the King of France had 
taken during all this interval to avert her doom. If ever there 
had been a sovereign indebted to a subject, that sovereign was 
Charles VII., that subject Joan of Arc. She had raised the 
spirits of his people from the lowest depression. She had re¬ 
trieved his fortunes when well nigh despaired of by himself. 
Yet no sooner was she captive than she seems forgotten. We 
hear nothing of any attempt at rescue, of any proposal for ransom; 
neither the most common protest against her trial, nor the faintest 
threat of reprisals; nay, not even after her death, one single ex¬ 
pression of regret! Charles continued to slumber in his delicious 
retreats beyond the Loire, engrossed by dames of a very different 
character from Joan’s, and careless of the heroine to whom his 
security in that indolence was due. 


Her 
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Her memory cm llie other band waa lonup endear^ the 
French people, and long did they continue to cherith a romantic 
hope that she might still survive. So sb-otig was this feeling, that 
in the year 1436 advantage was taken of it by a female impostor, 
who pretended to be Joan of Arc escaped from her captivity. 
She fixed her abode at Metz, and soon afterwards married a 
knight of good family, the Sire des Armoises. Strange to say, it 
appears from a contemporary chronicle, that Joan’s two surviving 
borothers acknowledged this woman as their sister.'*' Stranger still, 
other records prove that she made two visats to Orleans, one 
before and one after her marriage, and on each occasion was 
hailed as the heroine returned. The Receiver-General's oc-* 
counts in that city contain items of expenses incurred: 1 st, for 
the reception of the Maid and her brother in 1436; 2ndly, for 
wines and refreshments ]>Tesented Dame Jehanne des Ar- 
moisca^’ in July, 1439 ; 3rdly, for a gift of 210 livres, which the 
Town Council made to the lady on the 1st of August following, 
in requital of her great service during the siege, f These docu* 
ments appear of undoubted authenticity; yet we are wholly nnable 
to explain them. The brothers of Joan of Arc might possibly 
have hopes of profit by the fraud; but how the perxple of Orleans, 
who had seen her so closely, who bad fought side by side with 
her in the siege, could be deceived as to the person, we cannot 
understand, nor yet what motive they could have in deceiving. 

The interest which Joan of Arc inspires at the present day 
extends even to the house where she dwelt, and to the family 
from which she sprung. Her father died of grief at the tidings 
of her exectttbn; her mother long survived it, bnt fell into great 
distress. Twenty years afterwards we find her in receipt of a 
pension from the city of Orleans; three francs a month; ‘powr 
Ivi aider a vivre*% Joan’s brothers and their issue took the name 
of Du Lis from the Lily of France, which the King had assigned 
08 their arms. It is said by a writer of the last century that their 
lineage ^ded in Coulombe Du Lis, Prior of Coutras, who died in 
1760. Yet we learn that there is still a family at Nancy, and 
another at Strasburg, which bear the name of Du Lis, and which 
pnt forth a pedigree to |nove themselves the relatives—not as a 
modern traveller unguardedly expresses it, the descendants!—of 
the holy Ma^ 

The cottage in which Joan had lived at Domremy was visited 
hy Monlaigfne in his travels. He found the front daubed over 

* Chnmique dti Doyen de St. fbie&sult & Bfctr fluissaut eii 1145; citC* |)ar Calmet, 
Hwtoire de Lonain*, vel. ii. pv 703. 

Collection dea M^moixes, vol. viii. p. 3*11. 

i Compte-rendu d’un Reoeveur d'Orleana. Preface de Buebon, p. 66 j and Sia- 
mondi, vol. xiii. p. 193. 
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witii rude paintings of her exploits, and in its vicinity beheld 
* VArbre des Fe&t,' which had so often shaded her childhood, 
still flourishing in a green old aecy under the new name of 
^VArhre de la Pucelle* Gradually the remains of this house 
have dwindled to one single room, which is said to have been 
Joan’s, and which in the year 1817 was employed as a stabla 
But we rejoice to learn that the Council* General of the Depart¬ 
ment has since, with becoming spirit, purchased the venerable 
tenement, and rescued it from such unworthy uses,* 

From the preceding narrative it will be easy to trace the true 
character of Joan. A thorough and eanmst persuasion that hers 
was the rightful cause—thht in all she had said she spoke the 
truth—that in all she did she was doing her duty—a courage that 
did not shrink before embattled armies, or beleaguered walls, or 
judges thirsting for her blood—a serenity amidst wounds and 
sufferings, such as the great poet of Tuscany ascribes to the 
dauntless ^urper of Naples 

* Mostrommi una piaga a sornmo *1 petto 
Poi disse sorriubnoo : lo son Manfredi!’ f 
—<a most resolute will on all points thaj; were connected with her 
mission—perfect meekness and humility on all that were not—a 
clear, plain sense, that could confound the casuistry of sophists-— 
an ardent loyalty, such as our own Charles L inspired^—a dutiful 
devotion, on all points, to her country and to God. Nowhere do 
modern annals display a character more pure—more generous-— 
more humble amidst fancied visions and undoubted victories— 
more free from all taint of selfishness—more akin to the cham¬ 
pions and martyrs of old times. All this is no more than justice 
and love of truth would require us to say. But when we And 
some French historians, transported by an enthusiasm almost 
equal to that of Joan herself, represent her as filling the part of a 
general or statesman—as skilful in leadii^ armies, or directing 
councils—we must withhold our faith. Such skill, indeed, from 
a country girl, without either education or experience, wou^d be, 
had she really possessed it, scarcely less supernatural than the 
visions which she claimed. But the facts are far otb^wise. 
In aflairs of state, Joan’s voice was never heard ^ in aflairs of 
war, all her proposals will be found to resolve themselves into 
two, either to rush headlong upon the enemy, often ia the very 
pmnt where he was strongest, or to offer frequent and public 
prayers to the Almighty. We are not aware of any single in¬ 
stance in which her military suggestions wese not these, or nearly 
akin to these. Nay, more, as we have elsewhere noticed, her 

* Collection deeJil^moirea, vol. viiu p. 2^14. 
f Oanti^PiaigshiriQ, Canto iiu 
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want of knowledge and of capacity to command were so glaring, 
that scarce one of the chiefs, or princes, or prelates, who heard her 
in council or familiar conversation, appears to have retained be¬ 
yond the few first days the slightest faith in her mission. At best 
they regarded her as a useful tool in their hands, from the in¬ 
fluence which they saw her wield upon the army and the people. 
And herein lies, we think, a further proof of her perfect honesty 
of purpose. A deliberate impostor is most likely to deceive those 
on whom he has opportunity and leisuie to play his artifices, while 
the crowd beyond the reach of them most commonly remains un¬ 
moved. Now the very reverse of tlus was always the case with 
Joan of Arc. 

The fate of Joan in literature has been strange,—almost as 
strange as her fate in life. The ponderous cantos of Chapelain 
in her praise have long since perished—all but a few lines that 
live embalmed in the satires of Boileau. But, besides Schiller’s 
powerful drama, two considerable narrative poems yet survive 
with Joan of Arc for their subject,—the epic of Southey, and the 
epic of Voltaire. The one, a young poet’s earnest and touching 
tribute to heroic worth—the first flight of the muse that was ere 
long to soar over. India and Spain; * the other full of ribaldry 
and blasphemous jests, holding out the Maid of Orleans as a 
fitting mark for slander and derision. But from whom did these 
far different poems proceed ? The shaft of ridicule came from a 
French—the token of respect from an English—hand! 

Of Joan’s person no authentic resemblance now remains. A 
statue to her memory had been raised upon the bridge at Orleans, 
at the sole charge—so said the inscription—of the matrons and 
maids of that city: this probably preserved some degree of like¬ 
ness, but unfortunately perished in the religious wars of the six¬ 
teenth century. There is no portrait extant; the two earliest 
engravings are of 1606 and 1612, and they greatly differ from 
each other. Yet who would not readily ascribe to Joan in fancy 
the v^ry form and features so exquisitely moulded by a young 
princess? Who that has ever trodden the gorgeous galleries of 
Versailles has not fondly lingered before that noble work of art— 
before that touching impersonation of the Christian hcroine-^the 


• * Tlie Vmon of Kehama,’ and ‘ Rodenck the Last of the Goths.’ We have lately read 
* Joan of Arc,' revised, in the collected edition of Mr. Southey's poems, of which it 
forms the first volume. In his preface, dated May 10, 1837, he has these words,—and 
few, indeed, ore they who will read them unmoved:—1 have entered upon the serious 
task of arranging and collecting the whole of my iK>etical works. Wiiat was it, indeed, 
but to bring in review before me the dreams and aq>iration8of my youth! Wellmay it be 
called a serious task, thus to resuscitate tiie past. But serious though it be, it is not 
iMiiuful to one wlui knows that the end of his journey cannot be far distant, and, by ^e 
blessing of God, looks on to its termination with a suro and certain hope.*’ 

head 
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head meekly bended, and the hands devoutly clasping' the sword 
in sign of the cross, but firm resolution imprinted on that close- 
pressed mouth, and beaming from that lofty brow!—Whose 
thoughts, as he paused to gaze and gaze again, might not some¬ 
times wander from old times to the present, and turn to the 
sculptress—sprung from the same Royal lineage which Joan had 
risen in arms to restore—so highly gifted in talent, in fortunes, 
in hopes of happiness—yet doomed to an end so grievous and un¬ 
timely 1 Thus the statue * has grown to be a monument, not 
only to the memory of the .Maid, but to her own: thus future 
generations in France—all those at least who know how to prize 
either genius or goodness in woman—will love to blend together 
the two names—the female artist with the female warrior— Mary 
OP WuRTEMBERG and Joan of Arc. 


Art. II .—Organic Chemistry, in its Applications to Agri¬ 
culture and Physiology. By Justus Liebig, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Giessen. Translated from the 
German MS. of the Author by Dr. Lyon Playfair. 8vo. 
London. 18-10. 


DROFESSOR LIEBIG has long enjoyed an European 
^ reputation as one of the most profound and sagacious of 
chemists; and in particular has taken the lead, both by his per¬ 
sonal labours and by those of the admirable school which he has 
formed in Germany, in those researches into the chemistry of the 
animal and vegetable kingdom which have, within the last fifteen 
years, created a new science, that of Organic Chemistry. 

* Agriculture,* he says, * is the true foundation of all trade and in¬ 
dustry—it is the foundation of the richbs of states. But a rational 
syjRem of agriculture cannot be formed without the application of 
sci^ific principles; for such a system must be based on an exact 
acquaintance with the means of nutrition of vegetables, and with the in¬ 
fluence of soils and action of manure upon them. This knowledge we 
must seek from chemistry, which teaches the mode of investigating the 
composition and studying the characters of the different substances from 
which plants derive their nourishment.*— Preface, p. vii. 

When Sir Humphry Davy wrote on agricultural chemistry, 
Organic Chemistry was almost unknown. That happy genius did 
os much as could be done with the materials at his command, and 
established some principles of the highest importance. The work 
before us is an attempt to pursue the same path of inductive in¬ 
quiry, with the aid of the more extended means which the pre¬ 
sent state of science affords. 

VOL. LXIX. NO. CXXXVIII. Z Most 
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Most of our readers are aware that the greater part €iS all ve¬ 
getables consists of but four elements—namely^ carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen; very often of the first three alone; while 
the remainder is composed of certain saline, eartliy, and metallic 
compounds, which form the ashes that remsun when vegetables 
are burned. The former are called the organic, the latter the 
inorganic elements of plants. Professor Liebig hiM demonsteated 
that the latter, althoi^h occurrii^ in very sm^l quantity, arc yet 
as essential to the developement of the plant as the former j and it 
is obvious that the first inquiry, in such a work as his, most be 
as to the sources from which all these necessary constituents are 
derived, and the best means of supplying them. 

With regard to the carbon of plants, the general opinion of 
writers on vegetable physidiogy, and of practical agri(»ilturists, 
attributes its origin to the substance called humus, or vegetable 
mould, which is present in all fertile soils, and which is merely 
the remains of former vegetables in a state of decay/- This sub¬ 
stance, either alone or in combination with lime and other alkalies, 
is believed to be absorbed by the roots, and thus directly to fur¬ 
nish carbon for the plant. But this view has been shown by 
M. Liebig to be quite untenable; and he has demonstrated, 
by a most ingenious and convincing train of argument, that the 
carbon of plants is derived from the carbonic acid of the atmo¬ 
sphere. We are tempted to quote pretty largely on this point, 
both because this section affords an excellent specimen of our 
author’s reasoning, and also because, in the economy of nature, 
'the supply of carbon to plants is beautifully associated with the 
restoration to the atmosphere of the oxygen removed from it by 
the respiration of animals and other processes, and thus pre¬ 
serves the air constantly in the same state of fitness for the life of 
animals. 

After provings from the analysis of the properties of humus, 
that it cannot yield to vegetables, in the must favourable circum- 
stan«;es, more than a mere fraction of their annual increase of 
carbon, ho proceeds 

‘ Other considerationsj of a higher nature, confute the common view 
respecting the nutritive office of humic acid (humus) in a manner so 
clear and conclusive, that it is difficult to conceive how it could have 
been so generally adopted. Fertile land produces carbon iu the form 
of wood, hay, grain, and other kinds of produce, the masses of which, 
however, diflfer in a remarkable degree.*—p. 13. 

Here follows a calculation of the average annual produce of 
one Hessian acre of average land, in the different sh^es of wood, 
nmadow-hay, corn, and beet-root: the land in the two latter cases 
being manured j in the two former, the forest and die meadow, 

not 
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‘not manared. Notwithstanding the vast diderence of bulk, 
.weight, and shape, in these difier^t forms of produce, the quan¬ 
tity of carbon in each is almost exactly the same; viz.* about 
1000 lbs. per acre. This interesting result, in the case of the fo¬ 
rest, is derived from an account, on the best authority, of the quan- 
. tity of wood annually cut for fuel in the admirably managed forests 
of Germany, without injury to the future value of the forest. 
This quantity may fairly be considered as the equivalent of the 
annual crop of an annual plant, such as com, where the soil is 
judiciouriy cropped and not unfairly exhausted. In the cases of 
the hay, corn, and beet-root, the crop was simply weighed, and 
the amount of carbon ascertained by analysis. 

* It must be concluded firom these incontestahle facte that equal ettr- 
faces of cultivated land, of an average fertility, produce equal quantities 
of carbon; yet how unlike have been the different conditions of the 
growth of tlie plants from which this has been deduced! 

* Let us now inquire whence the grass in a meadow, or the wood in 
a forest, receives its carbon, since there no manure—no carbon—has 
been given to it as nourishment i —and how it happens that the soil, 
thus exhausted, instead of becoming poorer, becomes every year richer 
in this element. A certain (and very large j quantity of carbon is taken 
every year from the forest or meadow in the form of wood or hay ; and, 
in spite of this, the quantity of carbon in the soil augments—it be¬ 
comes richer in humus. 

* It is said that, in fields and orchards, all the carbon which may have 
been taken away as herbs, as straw, as seeds, as fruit, is replaced by 
means of manure; and yet this soil produces no more carbon than that 
of the forest os meadow, where it is never replaced. It cannot be con¬ 
ceived that the laws of the nutrition of plants are changed by culture— 
that the sources of carbon for fruit or grain, for grass or trees, are dif¬ 
ferent. It is not denied that manure exercises an influence upon the 
developement of plants; but it may be affirmed with positive certainty 
that it neither serves for the production of the carbon nor has any influ¬ 
ence upon it, because we find that the quantity of carbon produced by 
manured lands is not greater than that yielded by lands which are not 
manured. The discussion of the manner in which manure aefts has 
nothing to do with the present question, which is the origin of the car¬ 
bon. The carbon must be derived from other sources; and as the soil 
does not yield it, it can only be extracted from the atmosphere. 

* In attempting to explain the origin of carbon in plants, it has never 
been considered that the question is intimately connected with the origin 
of humus. It is universally admitted that humus arises from the decay 
of plants. No primitive humus, therefore, can have existed; for plants 
must have preceded the humus. Now, whence did the first vegetables 
derive their carbon ?—^and in what form ia the carbon contained in the 
atmosphere? 

* These two queations involve thq consideration of two most remark*- 
able natural phenomena, which, by their reciprocal and uninterrupted 

z 2 influence, 
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influence* muntain the life of indiyidual animals and vegetables, and 
the continued existence of both kingdoms of organic natureZ—pp. 
14-16." 

The two phenomena here alluded to are the well-known facts 
that the proportions of oxygen and carbonic acid gases in the 
atmosphere are, and have long continued, stationary; notwith¬ 
standing the enormous quantities of oxygen withdrawn at evei^ 
moment from the atmosphere by the respiration of man and ani¬ 
mals, as well as by the processes of combustion and putrefaction; 
the whole of which oxygen is converted into an equal volume of 
carbonic acid gas, and returned in this form to the atmosphere: 
so that we should expect the carbonic acid to increase exactly in 
proportion as the oxygen diminished, instead of the proportions 
of both remaining unchanged. 

* It is quite evident that the quantities of carbonic acid and oxygen 
in the atmosphere which remain unchanged by lapse of time must stand 
in some fixed relation to one another; a cause must exist which prevents 
the increase of carbonic acid, by removing that which is constantly pro¬ 
duced ; and there ihust also he some means of replacing the oxygen 
which is removed from the air by the processes of combustion and putre¬ 
faction, as well as by the respiration of animals. Both these causes are 
united in the process of vegetable life. 

* The facts stated in the preceding pages prove that the carbon of 
plants must be derived exclusively from the atmosphere. Now carbon 
exists in the atmosphere only in the form of carbonic acid; that is, in a 
state of combination with oxygen. 

* It has already been mentioned likewise that carbon and the ele¬ 
ments of water form the principal constituents of vegetables; the quan¬ 
tity of the substances which do not possess this composition being pro¬ 
portionally very small. Now the relative quantity of oxygen in the 
whole mass (of vegetables) is less than in carbonic acid. It is therefore 
certain that plants must possess the property of decomposing carbonic 
acid, 8in<% they appropriate its carbon for their own use. The forma¬ 
tion of their principal component parts must necessarily he attended 
with the separation of the carbon of the carbonic acid from its oxygen, 
whiefi latter must he returned to the atmosphere, while the carbon enters 
into combination with water or its elements. The atmosphere must thus 
receive a volume of oxygen for every volume of carbonic acid which has 
been decomposed.*—pp. 18-20. 

After some details, proving, from the experiments of Priestley, 
$ennebier, and De Saussure, that plants, when exposed to light, 
really possess the property of thus decomposing carbonic acid, 
and liberating oxygen. Professor Liebig adds:— 

* The life of plants is closely connected with that of animals, in a most 
simple manner, and for a wise and sublime purpose. The presence of 
a rich and luxuriant vegetation may be conceived without the concur¬ 
rence of animal life, but the existence of animals is undoubtedly de¬ 
pendent 
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pendent on the life and developement of plants. Plants not only afford 
the means of nutrition for the gronvth and continuance of animal organi¬ 
zation, but they likewise furnish that which is essential to the Support 
of the important vital process of respiration ; for besides separating all 
noxious matters from the atmosphere, they are an inexhaustible source 
of pure oXN'gen, thus supplying the loss which the air is continually sus¬ 
taining. Animals, on the other hand, expire carbon (as carbonic acid) 
which plants inspire; and thus the composition of the medium in which 
both exist, namely, the atmosphere, is preserved constantly unchanged. 

* It may be asked, is the quantity of carbonic acid in the atmosphere, 
which scarcely amounts to one-thousandth part, sufficient for the wants 
of the whole vegetation on the surface of the earth ? Is it possible that 
the carbon of plants has its origin from the air alone ? This question 
is very easily answered. It is known that a column of air of 2,216*66 
lbs. Hessian rests upon every square foot Hessian of the surface of the 
earth; the diameter of the earth and its superficies are likewise known, 
so that the whole weight of the atmosphere can be calculated with the 
utmost exactness. The thousandth part of this is carbonic acid, which 
contains upwards of twenty-seven per cent, of carbon. By this calcula¬ 
tion it can be shown that the atmosphere contains 3000 billion lbs. 
Hessian of carbon; a quantity which amounts to more than the weight 
of all the plants, and of all the strata of* coal and brown coal, which 
exist upon the earth. This carbon is therefore more than adequate to 
all the purposes for which it is required. The quantity of carbon con¬ 
tained in sea-water is proportionally still greater.’—p. 21. 

Again:— 

* The proper, constant, and inexhaustible sources of oxygen gas are 
the tropics and warm climates, where a sky seldom clouded permits the 
glowing rays of the sun to shine upon an immeasurably luxuriant vege¬ 
tation. The temperate and frigid zones, where arti6cial warmth must 
replace the deficient heat of the sun, produce, on the contrary, carbonic 
acid in superabundance, which is expended in the nutrition of the tro¬ 
pical plants. The same stream of air which moves by the revolution of 
the earth from the equator to the poles, brings to us in its passage from 
the equator the oxygen generated there, and carries away the carbonic 
acid formed during our winter. 

*■ Plants thus improve the air by the removal of carbonic acid, dhd by 
the restoration of oxygen, which is immediately applied to the use* of 
man and animals. . . . Vegetable culture heightens the salubrity of a 
country; and a previously healthy country would be rendered quite un¬ 
inhabitable by the cessation of all cultivation.’—p. 23. 

Although the above extracts are much compressed, we trust 
they will convey to our readers some idea of the cogency and 
beauty of the arguments by which Professor Liebig has esta¬ 
blished his propositions. They leave no doubt as to the sublime 
and perfect arrangements by which much of the economy of 
nature is maintained ; they point directly, in the words of our 
author, to ‘ an infinite wisdom, for the unfaihomahle profundity 

of 
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of which language has no expression/ The importance of the 
conclusions thus established to a scientific system of agriculture 
is too obrious to require comment. 

* How does it happen/ asks Professor Liebig, * that the absorption of 
carbon from the atmosphere by plants is doubted by all botanists and 
vegetable physiologists, and that by the greater number the purification 
of the air by means of them is wholly denied ? These doubts have arisen 
from the action of plants on the air in the absence of light, that is, 
during the night.*—p. 26. 

These doubts and difficulties are discussed and dissipated by 
onr author in a most masterly chapter, which, however, we cannot 
quote at presei>t. He candidly acknowledges that 

‘The opinion is not new that the carbonic acid of the air serves for 
the nutriment of plants, and that its carbon is assimilated by them ; it 
has been admitted, defended, and argued for, by the soundest and most 
intelligent natural philosophers, namely, by Priestley, Sennebier, Pc 
SausBure, and even by Iiigenhousz, himself. There scarcely exists a 
theory in natural science in favour of which there are more clear and 
decisive arguments. How, then, are we to account for its not being 
received in its full extent by most other physiologists—for its being even 
disputed by many—and considered by a few as quite refuted ?’—p. 34. 

This Professor Liebig attributes to two causes. First, that 
most botanists and physiologists have not availed themselves of the 
assistance of chemistry in their researches, owing to their slender 
knowledge of that science; secondly, that those who have ex¬ 
perimented, in all good faith, on this very point, have made thmr 
researches in a manner totally opposed to all the principles of 
experimental philosophy. They were utterly unacquainted with 
the art of expm-imenting, which, as be justly says, can only be 
learned in the laboratory. Both accusations are true to a certain 
extent; it is certain that if physiologists had availed themelves 
of chemistry they would have advanced farther: as also that if 
certain experimenters bad practically learned the art of research, 
they cvould never have thought of attaching any importance to 
the results of such experiments as Professor Liebig describes; 
but we venture to offer a third explanation, namely, that the 
arguments for the doctrines established by this writer were 
never till now laid down in a clear and logical manner; and 
the having done this entitles him to the same honour as if these 
doctrines had originated with him. In fact, when the illus¬ 
trious philosophers whose names are mentioned above made 
their researches, chemistry was not sufficiently advanced to afford 
the same means of deciding the question os it does now. In the 
opinion held by our author, which indeed it is the chief object of 
his work to inculcate, that it is to chemistry we must look for the 

future 
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future impvoreiQent of physiology aiMl of agriculture, we cordially 
coucur. The ne^^t generation, both of physiologists and of emi¬ 
nent agriculturists, we confidently^predict, will be men sKcom- 
plished in the art of chemical research; and for this we shall be 
mainly indebted to Professor Liebig. 

Passing over an interesting section on the assimilation of by> 
drogen by plants, we must briefly allude to that on the source of 
the nitrogen in the vegetable kin^om. This element is highly 
important, as being an essential part of those vegetable products 
which serve as food for man and animals. Indeed Boussingault 
had proved that the nutritive power of different species of ve¬ 
getable food is in proportion to the nitrogen they contain. 

Without entering into minute details, we may state that Pro¬ 
fessor Liebig has shown that all the nitrogen of plants and 
animals is derived from ammoma; and that this ammonia is 
furnished by the atmosphere, from which it is brought to the 
earth in every shower of rain. Its quantity in the atmosphere is 
relatively very small, but amply suflicient for all the demands of 
the animal and vegetable kingdom. Indeed, as all the nitrogen 
of past generations of plants and animals must, in the process of 
putrefaction, have been sent into the atmosphere in the form of 
ammonia, its presence in the air might have been anticipated. 
It is to Professor Liebig, however, that we owe the experimental 
proof of the fact. He has shown that the ammonia contained 
in rain and snow-water always possessed an offensive smell of 
perspiration and putrid matters—a fact which leaves no doubt 
respecting its origin ’ (p. 76)> From the rain-water it is absorbed 
into the plants; and our author has shown that, previous to its 
undergoing those chemical metamorphoses Ty|i||iteause its assimi^- 
lation, it may be detected in the juices of alnl^Bp||^plants. 

Although, in the case of land not manured^ipRt^e ammonia is 
derived from the atmosphere, it is otherwise in those cases where 
animal manure is employed. One chief use of animal manure is 
to yield more ammonia than the air can furnish; and fog this 
purpose, those kinds of manure are obviously the best which con¬ 
tain the largest proportion of ammonia or of nitrogen. Hence 
the high value of liquid manure compared with solid, the former 
being far richer in nitrogen than the latter :— 

‘ ^riculture differs essentially from the cultivation of forests, inas¬ 
much as its principal object consists in the production of nitrogen in 
some form capable of assimilation by animals; while the object of forest- 
culture is contined principally to the production of carbon.’— p. 85. 

Wheat, for example, is composed of two principles, starch and 
gluten; of which the latter alone contains nitrogen. Now an 
increased supply of nitrogen in the form of ammonia not only 

increases 
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increases tbe number of seeds obtained from one plant, but also 
the proportion of gluten to starch, in other words the nutritive 
power^ of those seeds. Thus 100 parts of wheat grown on land 
manured with cow-dung, a manure containing the smallest pro- 
portion of nitrogen, afforded only 11*97 parts of gluten; while the 
same quantity grown on a soil manured with human urine, which 
is very rich in nitrogen, yielded the largest proportion of gluten 
yet found, namely, 35*1 per cent. 

Professor Liebig, after bringing forward numerous proofs that 
it is ammonia which yields to plants all their nitrogen, then pro¬ 
ceeds to explain the principle on which gypsum, burnt clay, and 
ferruginous earths act in promoting fertility. All these substances 
possess the property of absorbing and fixing the ammonia, whether 
derived from the air or from manure. Many other substances 
have the same effect; such as powdered charcoal, diluted acids, 
&c., and some of these will no doubt be employed hereafter. ‘ It 
is easy to see why gypsum, for example, does not equally improve 
all soils. In some there is already a sufficient quantity either of 
gypsum, or of some analogous substance, to fix all the ammonia 
that they receive. If sterile, their sterility must depend on some 
other cause: for ' no conclusion,* says the author, ' can have a 
better foundation than this, that it is the ammonia of the atmo¬ 
sphere (where manure is not used) that furnishes nitrogen to 
plants.’ 

We have already seen that the carbon is furnished by carbonic 
acid, while water yields the oxygen and hydrogen:— 

* Carbonic acid, water, and ammonia contain the (organic) elements 

necessary for the support of animals and vegetables. The same sub¬ 
stances are the*«4|||U|^y3rqiduct8 of the chemical processes of decay and 
putrefaction^ ^^^Hsinumerable products, therefore, of vitality re¬ 
sume, after.. original form from which they sprung. And 

thus death—th^^omplete dissolution of an existing generation—be¬ 
comes the source of lile for a new one.’—pp. 91, 92. 

We earnestly recommend this section to our readers as being 
equal 13 ^ interesting with that on carbon, and argued with at least 
equal talent. To do it justice, we ought to have copied it entire. 
But we have shown, we trust, its importance; and we confidently 
anticipate from it practical applications of immense value to the 
agriculturist. 

* But another question,* says our author, * arises. Are the conditions 
already considered the only ones necessary to the life of vegetables? It 
will now be shown that they are not.'—-p. 92. 

This leads him to the consideration qf the inorganic or mineral 
constituents of plants. And here we have another admirable 
specimen of the.manner in which he handles an obscure and diffi¬ 
cult 
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cult subject. He first points out that all plants contcun, although 
in small quantity, certain mineral substances, often different in 
different plants, but generally the same in the same species. 
Thus, for example, the stems amf leaves of all the graminece 
invariably contain silicate of potash, while phosphate of magnesia 
and ammonia are found in their seeds. He then shows that 
those alkaline or earthy bases which are found in the ashes of 
plants in the form of carbonates, existed originally in i,he plants 
in the form of salts, that is, combined with vegetable acids which 
have been destroyed by the combustion. As certain of these 
vegetable acids are peculiar to certain species, and constantly 
occur in them, he concludes that they are essential to the de- 
velopement of the species in which they occur; and as they occur 
in combination with alkaline bases, it is obvious that these bases 
also are essential to the plants. 

In many cases—for example, in wheat—^the aeids as well as 
the bases are of mineral origin; and in others, such as opium 
and cinchona bark, the bases are orgahic, while the acids are 
partly mineral and partly vegetable. Further, it appears that 
one base or acid may, within certain lipiits, supply the place of 
another, without injuiy to the plant; while, in most cases, the 
absence of the proper mineral base or acid arrests entirely the 
developement of the plant. Thus, opium contains variable pro¬ 
portions of sulphuric and meconic acids; and when there is much 
of the latter there is always a deficiency of the former. In cin¬ 
chona bark, quinine and lime are foundand the more lime is 
present, the less quinine does the bark contain. Again, pine-wood 
in one soil has been found to contain much lime, little jmtash, 
no magnesia; in a different soil, less Jir* “ .J"“jrotashj, and 
a certain quantity of magnesia; but in bo., of the 

bases taken together to neutralize acids was a'^^ ~^sa^ly equal. 
Nay, a third specimen, containing potash, so^nime, and mag¬ 
nesia, was still found to have the same neutralizing power. These 
curious facts, all taken from the researches of the most accurate 
observers, but observed without special reference to this point, 
and consequently beyond all suspicion, lead to the conclusion that 
each vegetable requires a definite amount of mineral bases to 
combine with its proper acid or acids; and consequently that 
these bases have an important function to perform in the economy 
of the plant. In many cases this function can only be performed 
by one base and one acid. Thus, in wheat-straw silica is the acid 
and potash the base; and without these materials, happily present 
in most soils, wheat cannot thrive. It may be, indeed, that the 
silica and potash are not combined; the potash might be, and 
probably is, in part combined in wheat vrith an organic acid; but 

the 
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tbe £MCt ie not the lew certain, that gilica and potash are aa 
enentii^ to the growth of wheat as carbonic acid, water, and 
amiBoifla. 

We have already said that Profewor' Liebig deserves the 
highest praise for his manner of treating this subject, and for 
the dearness with which he has demonstrated the absolute 
necessity of die mineral constituents of plants, whidh have 
been generally viewed as accidentally present. But he has 
gone further, amd has shown that on this principle are to be 
explaincid the good effects of many practices empirically pursued. 
Nay, he has proved that cow-dung, the most common animal 
rantnure, which, as already mentioned, is very poor-in nitrogen, is 
valuable^ on account of its organic, but its inorganic contents, 
namely, potash and phosphates. It is- not easy to imagine a more 
unexpected result, one more satisfactorily demonstrated, or one 
more capable of immediate prEM^ical application. 

From the section on the inorganic elements of plants we 
gather the following highly important conclasions.—First, that 
since the carbon ai^ nitrogen of plants are derived from the 
atmosphere, the causes of fertility must be sought for in the 
mineral or inorganic elements of the soil. Secondly, that since 
one plant requires di^rent mineral elements from another, a 
soil may be fertile for one plant and sterile for another, or 
nice nersd ; or^ hnally, fertile for both. Thirdly, that an exact 
analysis of the ashes of every part of a plant will give us a 
correct knowledge of those mineral substances which are essen¬ 
tial to its developement, and which therefore must be pre¬ 
sent in the soil in which we wish to grow the plant. Fourthly, 
that a careful of any soil, the composition of the ashes 

of a certain_ “ ' . of plants being previously known, will 

teach ua at oqj^~ bieh of these plants may be advantageously 
cultivated in that soil, which of them cannot be so cultivated, and 
how the soil may be rendered capable of producing the latter as 
well |S the former. Lastly, we learn on what the exhaustion of 
soils depends; on the removal, namely, in the crop, of the mineral 
elements contained in the plant; for if these be not restored the 
soil retains too little for another crop. Hence the use allow¬ 
ing land to lie fallow; for during fallow the action^ of air and 
moisture extracts a fresh suj^y of bases frean: the subjacent rock, 
and prepares the soil ibr a new crop. 

‘ The perfect developement of a plant, according to this view, is de¬ 
pendant on the mesence of alkalies or alkaline earths; when these sub¬ 
stances are totally wanting its growth will be arrested; and when they 
are deficient it must be impeded. 

* Let us compare two kinds of tree, the-wood of which contains un-. 

equal 
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equal quan^tiea of alkaline basei, and we shall find that one of these 
grows luxuriantly in sevoal soils on which tlus others aare scarcely able- 
to vegetate. For example, 10,000 parts of oak wood yield 250 parte of 
ashes, the same quantity of fir wood only 83^ of lime wood 500^ of 
440, and of the herb of the potato-plant 1500. 

* Firs and pines find a, sufficient quantity of alkalies in granitic and 
barren sandy soils, in which oaks wiU not grow ; and wheat thrives in 
soils favourable to the lime tree, because the bases which are necessary 
to bring it to complete maturity are present in sufficient quantity. The 
accuracy of these conclusions, so highly important to agriculture and to 
the cultivation of forests, may be proved by the most evident facts. 

* All kinds of grasses contain in the outer parts of their leaves and 
stalk a large quantity of silicic acid and potash, in the form of acid 
silicate of potash. The propoirtion of this salt does not vvy per¬ 
ceptibly in the soil of corn-fields, because it is restored to them as 
manure in the form of putrefying straw. But this is not the case with 
a meadow, and hence we never find a luxuriant crop of grasa on sandy 
and calcareous soils, which contain little potash, evidently because one 
of the constituents indispensable to the growth of the plants is wanting. 
Soils formed from basalt, grauwacke, and porphyry are, ceteris paribus, 
the best for meadow land, on account of the quantity of potash which 
enters into their composition. The potash abstracted by the plants is 
restored by the annual irrigation. That contained in the soil itself is 
inexhaustible in comparison with the quantity removed by plants. 

* Bui when we increase the crop of grass in a meadow by means of 
gypsum, we remove a greater quantity of potash with the hay than can, 
under the same circumstances, be reat(»’ed. Hence it happens that after; 
the lapse of several years the crops of grass on the meadows manured 
with gypsum diminish, owing to the deficiency of potash. But if the- 
meadow be strewed occasionally with wood-ashes, even with the lixiviated 
ashes which have been used by soap-boilers, then the grass thrives as 
luxuriantly as before. The ashes are only a mdims of restoring the 
potash. 

‘ A harvest of grain is obtained every thirty or (brty years from the soil 
of the Limeburg-heath, by strewing it with ^e ashes of the heath-planta 
which grow on it. These plants during the long period just mentioned 
collect the potash and soda which mre conveyed to them by rain ^ater; 
and it is by means, of these alkalies that oats, barley, and rye, to which, 
they are indispensable, are enaUed to grow on this sandy heath.*— 
p. 1Q4-106. 

In reference to this inierestiiig subject we would mention the 
following anecdote, for the truth of which we can vouch, having 
heard it attested by the parties themselves. A distinguished pro¬ 
fessor of chemistiy in Germany, in discussing wi|h the author the 
question of the use of alkalies to plants, and in particular the 
necessity of potash for the growth of wheat, mentioned, as unfa¬ 
vourable to that view, the fact that fine crops of wheat were ob¬ 
tained from a purely calcareous 8oil,iyii:^ over limestone, in Hano¬ 
ver. 
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ver. ‘Tben,’ answered Professor Liebig, 'you may rely upon 
it that the limestone contains potash.’ His friend took an early 
opportunity to investigate the matter^ and found, to his surprise, 
that the limestone in question did contain a very notable propor¬ 
tion of potash, a fact previously unknown. He found potash also 
in other fertile limestones, and in every specimen of clay he exa¬ 
mined, even in the purest pipe-clay. We doubt not, therefore, 
that potash in some form will be found in every soil in which 
wheat thrives. 

Intimately connected with this subject are those of the art of 
culture, the rotation of crops, and manures. We cannot refrain 
from giving our readers a few illustrations of the results at which 
Professor Liebig has arrived in regard to the last of these:— 

* When it is considered that every constituent of the body of man and 
animals is derived from plants, and that not a single element is gene¬ 
rated by the vital principle, it is evident that all the inorganic consti¬ 
tuents of the animal organism must be regarded, in one respect or other, 
as manures. The earthy residue of the putrefaction of animals must be 
considered, in a rational system of agriculture, as a powerful manure for 
plants, because that which has been abstracted from a soil for a series of 
years (in the food of the animals living on it) must be restored to it, if 
the land is to be kept in a permanent condition of fertility.*—p. 1'74. 

In like manner the author explains that during life that portion 
of the inorganic constituents of the food which is not assimilated 
by the animal must be found in its excrements. We have thus 
two sources of animal manure—the excrements, and the residue 
left after putrefaction ; in other words, the earth of bones. 

It is commonly supposed that cow and horse-dung act by 
virtue of their organic constituents, which on the one hand in 
decaying yield humus, or a carbonaceous residue, and on the other 
ammonia. Professor Liebig has shown that, admitting the value 
of humus (which he has proved elsewhere to consist in its yield¬ 
ing a slow and constant supply of carbonic acid, partly to the air, 
partly to the roots of plants), the quantity of humus yielded by 
these manures is quite trifling compared to the amount of carbon 
collected in the crop; and we have already seen that horse and 
cow-dung contain very little nitrogen. But on analyzing these 
manures they are found to contain another element, namely, 
mineral and saline substances. 

* 4000 lbs. of fresh horse-dung, or 1000 lbs, of dry dung, yield from 
100 to 270 lbs. of salts and other inorganic substances. These are 
evidently the substances to which our attention should be directed; for 
they are the same which formed the component parts of the hay, straw, 
and oats, with which the horse was fed. Their principal constituents 
are—the phosphates of lime aud magnesia, carbonate of lime and silicate 
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of potasb: the first three preponderated in the corn, the latter in the 
hay. Thus in 1000 lbs. of dried horse-dung we present to a field the 
inorganic substances contained in 6000 lbs. of hay, or 8300 lbs.m)f oats. 
This is sufficient to supply one crop ancTa half of wheat with potash and 
phosphates. . . .The peculiar action, then, of the solid excrements of 
animals is limited to their inorganic constituents, which restore to a soil 
that which is removed in the form of hay or straw, roots or grain.’— 
pp. 179, 181. 

It is plain that, even when the dung of a farm is carefully ap¬ 
plied with the straw as manure, a certain loss is sustained in 
the potash and phosphates which are carried away in the corn 
and cattle annually sold. This loss is partly compensated by the 
annual disintegration of the subjacent strata by the weather; 
partly, in a large farm, by the dung of animals fed on meadow- 
hay grown without manure: in Germany it is also partly made up 
by the use of wood-ashes, containing potash and phosphates, as 
manure; and the ultimate loss is spread over so large a surface 
as to become nearly inappreciable. 

‘ We could keep our fields in a constant state of fertility by replacing 
every year as much as we remove from the^ in the form of produce; 
but an increase of fertility can only be obtained when we add more to 
them than we take away. 

* It will readily be inferred that for animal manures other substances, 
containing their essential ingredients, may be substituted. In Flanders 
the yearly loss of the necessary matters in the soil is completely restored 
by covering the fields with ashes of wood or bones, which may or may 
not have been lixiviated, and of which the greater part consists of the 
phosphates of lime and magnesia. The great importance of manuring 
with ashes has long been recognised by agriculturists as the result of 
experience. So great a value, indeed, is attached to this material in the 
vicinity of Marburg and in the Wetterau, that it is transported as a 
manure from a distance of eighteen to twenty-four miles.*—^p. 182. 

Bone-manure, the effects of which have excited so much 
astonishment, acts on the very same principle. Every particle of 
the bones of cattle, like all the other parts of their bodies, has 
been derived from the grass on which they fed, and consequently 
from the soil on which the grass grew; and hence, in manuring 
a field with bone-earth, we are merely restoring what had been 
removed from it during a much longer period in the form of 
grass, hay, corn, or turnips. Had the true principle of manures 
been known, the introduction of bone-earth had not been left 
for the nineteenth century. Even now, of those wbo use it 
how few have the slightest conception of the reason why it 
is a manure at all ? 8 lbs. of bones contain as much phosphate 
of lime as 1000 lbs. of hay or wheat straw; and 2 lbs. contain as 
much as 1000 lbs. of the grain of wheat or oats: 40 lbs. of bone- 
• dust, 
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dult, added to an acre of land, is sufficient to 8U|)ply with phos¬ 
phates three ta'ops of wheat, dourer, potatoes, turnips, dtc, 

Mr. liehig' recommends 1S4) to powder the bones, to mix 
them with half their weight of oil of vitriol, previously diluted 
with three or four parts d water; and after maceration for some 
time, to add 100 parts of water, and sinrinkle this mixture over the 
held before the plough. By this means the pho^liates are 
brought into a soluble state, and the free acids are instantly neu- 
tralii^ by the alkaline bairns of the soil, producing neutral salts 
in a state of fine division, eminently favourable to absorption.- 
He has ascertained by experiment on a soil formed of graiiwncke, 
that this Uneatment is perfectly safe and highly successful, both for 
corn and for garden vegetables. 

It is here that chemistry offers so many resources to the agri¬ 
culturist. ' In the manufactories of glue from bones,* says our 
author, *many hundred tons of a solution of bone-earth in 
muriatic acid are yearly thrown away as useless.’ As this solu¬ 
tion much resembles that above mentioned, he recommends that 
it should be preserved, and tried as a substitute for the bones. 
The muriatic acid would unite with the lime of the soil and form 
a salt, which is already known to act favourably on soils, most 
probably by the fixation of ammonia, as gypsum does. There is 
here, therefore, a double prospect of usefulness. 

* It is of the utmost importance to the agriculturist, that he should not 
deceive Mrnself respecting the causes which produce the effects just 
mentioned as the peculiar action of certain substances. It is known 
that they possess a favourable influence on vegetation; and it is likewise 
certain that the cause of this must be that they contain a body or bodies, 
which, independently of the influence they exert by virtue of their form, 
pm'osity, and capability of attracting and retaining moisture, also assist 
in maintaining the vital processes in plants. If it be treated as an un¬ 
fathomable mystery, if the veil of Isis be thrown over it, the nature of 
the aid they afford will never be known.’—p. 186. 

’ It must be admitted as a principle of agriculture, that those suh- 
standto which have been removed from a soil must be completely 
Testored to it; and whether this restoration be effected by means of 
dung, ashes, or bones is in a great measure a matter of indifference. 
A time will come' when fields will be manured with a solution of silicate 
of potash, with the ashes of burnt straw, and with salts of phosphoric 
acid, prepared in chemical manufactories, exactly as at present metheines 
ai'e prepared for the cure of ague and goitre.*—p. 187. 

We have great satisfaction in mentioning, as a note to the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph, that the Professor has been informed, since the 
publication of his book, that the ashes of straw have long been 
used in certain districts of Germany as the best manure for 
wheat. Btxt ti»ose who used them bad no idea of the cause of 

their 
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their superior excellence ae a manune. Tbejr acted esipirioliUy; 
and we could nc^ desire a better proof df the gieait truthr 
«very discovery, intimately inferred from observed fads, will 
sooner or later be found to cdncide'^mth the best jn’actice and to 
explain it. We may add that we have seen letters from German 
agricultuxists, cordi^ly appreciating; die principles developed m 
Liebig's work, as supplying them with that which they had 
earnestly sought for during their lives, but had long ceased to 
hope for; having found in the works of physiologists nothing but 
contradictory facts and baseless theories. 

With reference to the subject of manures, there are one or two 
principles which appear to us to flow naturally from Mr. Liebig's 
researches, and whidi are wortl^ of ail attenium from agricul¬ 
turists. The first is, that since every plant extracts from the soil, 
and retains in its substance, only such inorganic matters as are 
essential to its growth, the very best manure a plant must be 
the plant itself, in the form of straw, or even in that of ashes. 
We have seen how the ashes of wheat straw are, and must be, the 
best manure for wheat; but the principle must apply universally. 
Potatoes, for example, will be best n^anured with the ashes of 
potato-plants; which are singularly rich in phosphate of magnesia, 
the characteristic salt of the potato. Of course in this case, as in 
all others, any other ashes containing the same salt, or any other 
source of it, may be employed with equal advantage. We have 
bad the pleasure of seeing the result of the use of pure phosphate 
of magnesia as a manure for potatoes; and we could not previously 
have imagined such astonishing crops as we then beheld. Now 
chemistry can easily produce this salt in sufficient quantities and 
at a low price, when it shall be wanted. Our strata of magnesian 
limestone, which alone is generally hurtful to plants, wdl thus 
furnish us with the means of adding to our crops of potatoes al¬ 
most without expense. 

Again, when we reflect on the vast importance of nitrogen as an 
ingr^ent of grain, and on the fau:t that cow and borse^dung 
contoin very little of that element, we must see how essenfial it is 
not to waste any portion of liquid manure, the proper source of 
that portion of nitrogen which must be added to what is derived 
fnmi the mmosphme before we can obtain rich crops of grain. 
But a still more important source of nitrogen is in the contents of 
our common sewers, which, from a barbarous ignorance, are com¬ 
monly thrown into the sea. 

* When it is considered that with every pound of ammonia which 
evaporates a loss of 60 lbs. of corn is sustained, and that with evCi^ 
pound of urine a pound of wheat mkht be produced, the indifference 
with which these matters are regarded is quite incomprehensible.’ 

‘The 
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.*^e powerful cfiects of urine oe e metnire are well knowu. in 
]>lani3er«t blit it is coOaidered invaluable the Chinese, who'iue the 
ddeatragricultural people we know. Indeed so much importance is 
attached to it by these people; that laws Of the state forbid that any 
should be Utrown away, and reservoirs are placed in every house, in 
which such matters are e<dlected with the greatwt carO. Ko other Irind 
of manure ia used for their corn-fields. 

* China is the birthplace of the expw^ental art: the incessant striving 
after experiments conducted the Ctdnese a thousand yeara since to 
discoveries which have been the envy and/Udmiration of Europeans 
for centuries—especially in regard to dyeing and painting, mid to, the 
manu&cture of porcelain, silk, and comurs fur painters. These we 
were Iona unable to imitate; and yist they were discovered by them 
without the aid of scientific principles: for in the books of the Chinese 
we find recipes and directions feat use, but never Ixplanations of pro¬ 
cesses. 

* Half a century sufiSe^id to Europeans, not only to equal, but to sur¬ 
pass the Chinese in the ariir and manufactures; and this was owing 
merely to the Application ofisoixect principkte deduced from the study of 
chemistry. But how infinitely mfi^or is. lhc,;^|^culture of Europe to 
that of China! The^Iatter ia tlte tiioat perfect.in the world; and there, 
where the sdimate in the most, fertile districts difiers little, from the 
European, very little value is attached to the, (solid) excrements of 
animds.* 

Werellte contenis of our common sowers prhperly treated— 
mixed, for mtomprle, with ashes containing nhoiplmtes and with a 
slight excess of urinted acids, and then dried up so as to get rid of 
the water they contain, without permitting the escape of Ammonia 
—they might readily be obtained free from all offensive odour, 
tkid 4» afonn admitting of trant^rtation to any ctistonce. Suph a 
mix^e ’would surpaasall manures hitherto trii^, as it would con¬ 
tain precisely what is required to yield the richest crops of grun. 
By avutlix^ ourselves in such matters of the means ofier^ by 
chemistry, we feel satisfied that in less than another half century 
we should' leave Tar behind the empirical sgr^lttire of the 
Chtitsse. Some sut^ attempts have been mudeon the continent; 
and although, from ignoremce on the part of the manufacturer, a 
great part, nay. in some estaUishments, the whole of the ammonia 
is expelled and lost in the process of preparation, yet th« manure 
so prepared, acting by ite inorgmuc imnstituento' tdcMse, has pro¬ 
duced amaziug effects. 

Our readers, we trust, are by this time convinced that the 
principles of rational agriculture mre within the domain of science, 
and that from science; to aid the zealous 

agriculturist, can we hope fm retd wnd permanent improvement. 
In the present work, Mr. Liehig hae pointed out the path to be 
pursued, and has mnply metiee^ed the diaim of science to be 

(xmsidered 
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considered the best guide, by correcting the erroneous ^ews 
hitherto prevailing of the sources whence plants derive theii; nou¬ 
rishment, by developing the true causes of fertility in soils, and, 
finally, by establishing on a firm basis the true doctrine of ma¬ 
nures. We do not, any more than the author l^imself, consider 
his work in the light of a complete treatise on the chemistry of 
agriculture j we look on it merely as an example of the proper 
method to be followed in producing such a work, and in this 
point of view we hold Dr. Liebig to be entitled to the gratitude of 
mankind. 

It is satisfactory to know that, of this very valuable work, the 
second English edition is already in the press, to be published at a 
cheaper rate i that two editions have been exhausted in French; 
that a third German edition has lately appeared, and that it has 
been reprinted in America. The author received the thanks of 
the British Assodation for his work; aiid Dr. Daubeny, the dis¬ 
tinguished professor of agriculture at Oxford, who had under¬ 
taken to report on agricultural chemistry to the late meeting of 
the Association at Devonport, candidly acknowledged that he had 
nothing material to add to Professor Liebig^s report, to which 
he referred. Professor Johnston of Durham has also afforded 
the best proof of the high opinion he entertains of it, by giving 
a valuable and interesting course of lectures on the subject, in 
which he has embodied and strongly urged on the attention of 
our northern agriculturists the principles established by Professor 
Liebig* 

The translation before us, although generally accurate, is 
far from being .elegant, and is occasionally obscure. In a few 
instances there are serious errors, which we believe must be attri¬ 
buted to haste in printing, as the volume was with difficulty 
got ready in time for the Glasgow meeting of the Association. 
We have no doubt that the secx>nd edition, now in the press, will 
be free from such blemishes. It is, however, a difficult task to 
give in a translation the true character of Professor Liebig's 
German style, ardent and energetic, often abrupt, but singularly 
forcible and impressive. 

* Mr. JoliDston’s lectures on tins subject ate sltll, we believe, in progress: they are 
printed os they are delivered. 
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Art. JII . •r Cola di Rienxo und seine Zeit^ besonders nach 
unffedruckten Quellen dctrgnUlU* vott Dr. Felix Bilpencordt. 
Hamburg uod Gotba, J841. . ' „ 

Chla di Rienzo <md his- Times, chi^iu from unpvhtished Doeu- 
menu. . 

A LIFE of Nicholas Rieh2b,*t1ie hei'o of history, biography, 
trag’Ody, ahd romance, from sources hith^frlo unpublished, 
might be supposed, after the laboiir^ of Muratbri and the other 
Italian antiquarians, an announcement rather tending to awaken 
suspicion than Very ardent exjpectation. We, however, see no 
reason to ^estion the authenticity of the documents brought to 
light by Dr. Papencordt—and most curious they are ; as our 
readers will acknowledge by and by. But before opening them 
we must say a few words on the Tribtme and his age. For 
Rienzi can be understood t>nly iti conjunction with his times. 

The secessibh of the popes to Avignon had hot merely left an 
open field for an adventurer, like the Tribune, brit had called 
forth and strengthened all those powerful Sentiments and hopes 
on which he raised the fabric of his power. Rome all at once 
ceased to he the religious capital of the world. 3he retained, it is 
true, the shrines and the relics of the ^eat apdstlcs; and pilgrims 
still Crowded from all parts of Europe to the city hallowed by 
these sacred memorials—to that which Petrarch calls the Jeru¬ 
salem of the West. But the tide of homage and of tribute 
which flowed towards the throne of the successors of St. Peter, 
Uhd cobstituted the wealth and the influence of Rome, now took 
another course. A mere delegate of the pope, usually the Bishop 
of Orvieto, Occupied the chair of thC apostle; all the ecclesiaMical 
causes, with the authority which they tended to confirm, and the 
riches which they poiired ihto the paped treasury—the constant 
influx of busiUess which rould Mot but be aUehded with great 
expenditure—'the strangers from dll parts of the world, thus 
brought together from various tnotives, either secular or religious 
—all now thronged the expanding stroets of Avignon. Rome 
thus deserted', and deluded'from her high eCClesiasticdl position, 
was thrown hack, as it were, upon her earlier teminiscences. She 
had lost her new, and was ready to welcome whatevet might recall 
her old supremacy. All the circumstances of the times continued 
to strjpugthen this sentiment, which bleuded with the wide-spread 
impatience and jealousy of the encroachments of the ecclesiastical 
upon the civil power. ' The Ghibelline spirit, which had been 
sternly supprossed by the alliance of the popes, first with the 
Norman, and afterwards with the Angevin sovereigns of Naples, 
was still brooding in dangerous secrecy in every part of Italy. In 

many 
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many it was no attachment to a foreign, a German Entipefor; biit 
an earnest longmg for the re<establishment of a supreme imperial 
power, the ^stbrariori of a RorHtiii emfore. This tvas intimately 
connected with splendid visions, tshibh crossed till the nobler 
minds of the times, such as Dante’s add Petrarch’s, of the inde¬ 
pendence of Italy. And Rome might appear thus cleared as 
it were of the great fabric of ecclesiastical rule, in otder to 
leave room for some new foundation of dvil authority. The 
first dawn of the revival of classidil tastes and studies which had 
been So publicly and so proudly wcloomed in the coronation of 
Petrarch—the respect for the ancieht monuments of Home, which 
that great poet had endeavoured to inculcate, and whidb wrought 
so powerfully on the mind of Hicnzi—strengthened tlie same 
tendencies. 

At the same time a very strong religious reaction was working, 
especisJly in the minds of the lower orders, against the temporal 
power of the popes, and of the clergy in, general. The absence 
of the popes from Italy, the unpopularity of their desertion of 
their old seat of empire, allowed free i^Cope ibr this new fana¬ 
ticism. It was immeasurably strengthened by the rumours of 
the vices, the abominadoris, the base venality of the papal court dt 
Avignon—vices and abominations which, even when Home was 
in her high ecclesiastical pride, had obtained her the name of 
Babylon j and that name was now transferred (without any of the 
nobler and national feelings which still adhered to Rome) to a 
foreign French city. The Franciscan order, at least an active 
and very powerful branch of it (the Fratricelli or Spiritualists, with 
whom we shall hereafter find HieUzi in intimate connexion), not 
merely with their bare feet, and macerated forms, with their stelct 
adherence to their vows of poverty, and their monastic, retreat to 
the wildest recesses of the Apennines, afforde<l d striking, and 
no dotiht widely effective, contrast to we^ilth, the pride, and 
the magnificence of the pa|^ court; but they likevhse op^ly 
denounced the unqwstolic, unevdngclic iitiion pf temporal .with 
spiritual power; proclaimed the, advent, if not the actual com* 
mehcement of a new period of the dominion of the Holy Ghost, 
in which monasticism Was to prevail with all its strictest mortiti- 
edtions, its total Self-denial, its absolute estrangement from all 
secular concerns. This new advent had been anhouheed in visions 
and prophecies j had been preached in every q^udrter, and to every 
rank; and this religious Ghibellinism in mipy minds was bl^ded 
wi^ the deepest devotion to the (^oclesiasticat supremacy of the 
Holy See. The influence ,pf this wide-smead enthusiasm perimps 
at the commencement of Ins career mf<^ted but partisdly* and 
indirectly the mind or the measures of Hienzi; though he Snbse- 
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quently plxmged into it^ to o^twalrd appearance, 'with all the ardour 
of a ^aha^c rotary. 

In Rome itself the papal power had constantly encountered a 
tesolate resistance. The days indeed had passed when the fierce 
and turbulent nobility* of the city and of the neighbourhood 
appomted and deposed, insulted, betrayed, and cren murdered 
the successors of St. Peter. But the popes had more than once, 
even when supported by the imperial authority, been constrained 
to capitulate with the liberties of the Roman people. A muni¬ 
cipal authority, sometimes a senate more or less numerous, 
sometimes a single senator, that senator sometimes a Roman, 
sometimes a foreigner, exercised civil authority within the city. 
To the tyranny of the old nobility had succeeded, indeed, the 
tyranny of the new Patriciate—^the nobility who took the place of 
the wild barons or counts of Tusculum and Palestrina—the 
Colonnas, the Orsini, the Prefetti del Vico, the Gaetani, the 
Savcili, who each had their fortified castles and domains in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and their fortress-palaces (often the 
ruins of soipe bid temple or ancient building) within the walls. 
But though the oppressions of these nobles ground the face of 
the people, and their strife deluged the streets with blood, yet 
t]ie burghers still claimed and asserted a kind of independence. 
At one period we find the Capi di Rioni (the magistrates of the 
several quarters) in possession of the municipal power. 

However plunged in ignorance, however taught to venerate the 
holy names of saints and martyrs, rather than those of the consuls 
and the dictators, it was impossible but that dim and obscure tradi¬ 
tions of their older liberties and older glories must have lurked in 
the betfrts of the meanest of the Roman people. Though they 
could not read the language; though they felt no awe at the 
stupendous monuments; though they built the inscriptions of past 
glories into the mud walls of their hovels, or worked upon the 
sites of ancient temples, as in a'quarry of unhewn stone—still there 
was some undescribable pride in the name of Roman; there was 
a latent fire which was ready to be kindled; and even with them 
the comparative desertion and stifllness of the city, from the ces¬ 
sation of all ptipal business, and the withdrawal of papal pomp, 
the diminished magnificence of the religious ceremonial, and the 
cooling of religious excitemtmt, must have left other minds besides 
Kienzi’s to m^itate, however v^uely; bn former days. At this 
peii#l, it seems, from a passage in Petrarch's Latin poetry, quoted 
by Dr. Papenebrdt, tbkt the chui'^es were neglected and falling 
to dilapidation ; and the remarkable want of Christian churches 
of the highest' and richest ecclesiastical character in Rome, be 
wonld attribute with much prbbal^iiy to the absence of the popes 
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from Rome at this, particular time, in which, in other pai-ts of ^ 
Europe, commenced the great period of Christian architecture. 

At all events this wqs the moipent for a Kienzi. Earli^T or 
later he would have been crushed by the united power of the pope 
and of the nobility, which, however jealous or hostile, would have 
entm'ed into an irresistible alliance agsunst an assertor of Homan 
independence. At no other time probably W'Ould purely Roman 
sentiments of liberty have struck so forcibly upon the minds of the 
people. Not that flienri at any time, contemplated the independ- 
ence of'Rome upon the reliffious authority of the pope ; his re¬ 
turn to the,seat of St. Peter was earnestly invited and desired: 
but it was to resume his ecclesiastical functions alone-r-while 
the civil power, in its perfect independence, or rather unques¬ 
tioned supremacy, should administer the temporal concerns, of 
Rome—of Italy—or of the world. This was the vision which 
had expanded on the mind of Petrarch, and with his admiration, 
from personal acquaintance with the man, ex^dains his splendid 
poetic gratulations to the Tribune, when at the height of his 
power. But the pj^triotic ambition of the poet would have been 
content with the independence and -supiremacy of Italy on any 
terras. Whether it was an emperor who made Rome the centre 
of his sovereignty, or a youpg and vigorous republic, his hopes 
would have been satisfied; and this probably was the general 
sentiment of all who wished to see a strong governuient in Italy, 
and looked, as the only means of accomplishment of that great 
end, to the re-establishment and redintegration of a Roman power. 
The pope was still to hold his high court in Rome, to draw 
respect, wealth, influence, authority to the twice-hallowed city; 
and the co-ordinate supremacy of the churcli and of the empire, 
of the spiritual and of the temjioral head. Was again to sway the 
destinies of the world. We shall hereafter see that a reformation 
of this kind, a reformation which should touch no point of doc¬ 
trine, which should abstain entirely from any sacrilegious inter¬ 
ference with the faith, but which should confine the papal p<fwer 
to its legitimate object, spiritual dominion, was constantly and 
actively present to the mind of Rienzi. That mind we can now 
contemplate in its real designs and objects, at least in those which 
he thought fit after his first fall, and when evidently he had not 
abandoned all hope of restoration to power, to represent as the 
lofty motives and incentives of his ambition. 

The original documents produced; by Dr. Papencordt ,|^ato 
to the period of Rieim's residence in Bohetnie after, his nrst 
downfall and retirement Italy. The most important of 
them are letters from Rienia to Charles IV., Emperor, and Ring 
of Bohemia, and to the Archbishop of Prague; they enter into 
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tbe of ^is ad^ont|)r^U9 and throw a strp^, 

if nbik a clear and |iteap;f iil|i"^ 1 t]h|ordtnai 7 character. 

Tb^ documents wer^ l^rs): difevei^, an^ u«e of as for 
a$ his pwn ^p^ose req^rel^ fiy'^elzel tl^ Histoliian of Boheinia. 
The origitm manuscri^to cannot hb fouii^ i l>nt^ %he copj^ which 
Pefoel caused ^ he ina^e for his own tu^ wsbg ^iscovereid in the 
libraiy or Count Thun at Totschen, ahd» 1^ the liberalitjir ipf that 
accomplished Boiiemian nobbsman^ placed at the command of 
Dr. Papencordt The copy hwt been rather carelessly made, and 
some passages can opty be restored by ccpijecture. Dr. Papen¬ 
cordt has printed the wbple in the original Latin, amongst his 
* Urkunde; ’ with the exception of (me too lengthy paper, of 
which he gives en ahstrs^t. It is singular that these documents 
carry us up even to the cradle of lUenzi.^ 

' In a quarter of the city which was inhabited only by me¬ 
chanics and dews, the marriage of an innkeeper and a washer¬ 
woman produced the fpture ileUverer of Borne.* Thus wrote 
Gibbon, from the best authoriti^ extant in his day. But what 
says llfotizi of hfo own paren^§ ? He asserts biiiiself, and the 
assertion is made in a letter addressed tb Charles IV., to have 
been a bastard son of his predecessor, the emperor Henry VII. 
Rienzi ipight have used the language of Fauconhridge to his 
mother,-r- 

* K 0 W 4 by this light, were I to get again, 

' hfadatn, I woum not wish a better father; * 

and nothing can he more strangely minute tlian tbe account of the 
whole transaction, as given by the Tribune. When Henry VII. went 
up to be crowned (May, 131£) at Rome, the church of St. Peter, in 
which ^hp poroqation ought to have taken place, was in the power 
of the adverse par|y, the {loman Guelfs and the king of Apulia. 
Strong harricedes and defences separated the two parts of the city. 
Henry was therefore aunpelled to hold his coronation in the 
church of St> John Lateran* He whs extremely anxious, how- 
eyor, before he left Horned to pay bis devotions at tbe slnine of 
St. Peter, and tp see the chureii in which the coronation of the 
emperors usually took plaCjB. ile put on the dress of a pilgrim, 
and in this disguise, urith a single attendwt, he passed into tbe 
church of Sti Poster. A report spread abroad that the emperor 
bad passed the barrie:^ in seewet; the j^tos and barricades were 
instantly closed, and a herald ,was s’cwt, put to put the w'hole 
G^^lfiah faction on '^eir gpEud» and to offor a large reward for 
bi^QlFptUfe. ^ J^he .(^gipfslpr imd liis attendant perceived 

this, they cdong a sti^.l^. the bank of tbe rtyer, and, 

finding all. passages shut, ui^er pptence of going in to drink, 
they took r^u^'m the house or ihntdf inn kept by thwelder Rienzi 
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0|i4 lu9 vifis. Theri^ got pof^mion of 9> small chamber, tmd 
c 6 i:^:eale 4 ^ f attendwt went 

out to foocure proyifioi^i mew time the.l^^lat^, who 

w^ jpuqg- \ 4 pid hetn 4 iome* mi^store^ to the emperor (we use 
I^ei^'s lyoyds), ^ as th^ir ha^mmjls did to tlie hwy David and 
the r^^teous ^^hrshanu* * The emperor afterwards escaped to 
the Aveniine, retk^" from Home, ^na died in the Aifgast of that 
year. ' put, as there if ndihiiig hidden that does not come to 
light, when Us mother found out t^e high rank of her lover, she 
cou|d not hel^ lijce a yery wpm^. telling the secret of her preg¬ 
nancy by him to her pardculaV feipe^e friend; d^is particular 
friend, like a womam told the secret to another particular friend, 
and so on, till the rumour got abroad. His mother, too, on her 
death-bed, confessed the whole, as it was her duty, to her priest.*! 
Nicholas, after his mother’s death, wa^ sent hy the innkeeper to 
Anagni, where he remained uiftil his twentieth year. On his re- 
tiirn this marvellous story was related to him by soige of his 
mother’s friends, smd by tbe^priest who attended her death-bed;— 
the priest, we may observe, must have heard it sub sigillo confes- 
sionis, but perhaps the Roman priests in those days were pot very 
strict in such matters. Out 01 respect to his mother’s memory, 
Rienzi, he says, was alwayf impatient of the scwdal, and denied 
it in public, but be believed it in his heart; and, fhe imperial blood 
stirring in his veins, he began tp disdain his plebeian life-^to 
dream of honours and glories far above his lowly condition. He 
sought every kind of instruction—began to read and to study 
history, and the lives of great and good men, till he became 
impatient tp realise in bis actions lihe lofty lessons which he 
reed.! 

This strange story of hi* parentage, we have said, Rienzi re¬ 
lates in his address to the emperor. He states further, that at the 
period of his greatness he endeavoured to suppress it, because 
any kind of German conneiiipp would have been highly unpo¬ 
pular in Rbipe; that die rumour prevailed among persons of 
both sexes and cdl ages. The emperor might even find^some 
traces of it in Germany, lie appeau to. a cei|ain Homan noble, 
Onufrlps de Ilpinis, '^bohad fled from the justice of the Tribune 

* * pisfatiS mater mea, qan juvencala erat ^ non modicnm ipecii^ gratS do¬ 
mino miniatrabat, nec minus forsitan quam sanctb David et Araabe per dilectas 

extitit mhiistratani UrkitmU, p. IxXlT. 

f * tltdiebri ae juveiuU more sutxtuc^ c^dam suss ami^ bo Imn^atore preg- 
nantem secreto, nt credi^it, reveTaritr si>'ii<^ ipBS muBe^ more g^cre||^ )nvenit 

aliam amicam inaecretam, oui tanquam secreta, ut araliwb^i^um seefet^W; et sic 
de auie ad auibm negohum seeretando fUft diefaus iltis nop modicum susutml^m.’-— 
JbuL ' . ' ' 

]; * Nibil actum fpre putavi, si, quss legepdo didieeram, nou aggrederct MWeeado.’ 

to 
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to the CQurt of Xewis oC.Bariuia^ ttodhjsd^i^i^ed there ever siace. 
Qnufrius bad been bis friend the friend cf his father^ and, 
as he jinderstood, bad spoken fireeljrof the secretof the Tribune's 
birth.*—* His age,’ ]^enri Mmseif proceeds, ‘ to judge from his 
outward appearance, woul4 rite period at which Henry 

Vll. was in Rome.’ This statement oi his age does not pre¬ 
cisely correspond with what he asserts in another place, though 
there is not above the difference of a year. Once he says, that, 
as he was haranguing the people in an unpremeditated speech* he 
broke out in what certainly to our. ears would sound a most irre¬ 
verent comparison,—*As Christ, in his thirty-tMrd year, baving 
overthrown the tyrants of hell, and delivered the souls of men, 
went up crowned into heaven, ^so God willed that, in the same 
year of my life, I, having conquered the tyrants of the city with¬ 
out a blow, and alone given liberty to the people, should be pro¬ 
moted^ the laurel crown of the tribune.’f Henry VII. wjis 
in Koimin May and June, 1312; Hienzi, if his son, would have 
been b^n in February or March, 1313. In 1347, the year of 
his tribunate, he would havp been in bis thirty-fourth or thirty- 
fifth year. 

Dr. Papenpordt objects to the truth of the whole story, thb 
total silence of, the imperial historians on this adventure of 
Henry, VH. The emperor’s absence from his own quarters for 
ten days could not but be known, and must have excited great 
anxiety; his wonderful escape must have been a subject of marked 
rejoicing. It is even more singular that, with the exception of 
a vague rumour, which might have some connexion with the story, 
and which w^ gleaned, we know not from what quarter, by De 
Sade,|^s there, is no. vestige of it in any of the contemporary 
chronicle^; more particularly in the Roman life of Rienzi. The 
fjuestion then arises, was it altogether ,an audacious fiction of 
Riienzi’s during his residence in Germany ? or did he find or set 
afloat this rumour during the earlier years of his ambition, and 
enco^age or suppress it as it suited his circumstances? On 
these questions we can scarcely hope to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion; but ilPeitber case the use which he attempted to make 
of it, when it was his manifest; purpose to connect himself as 
closely as possible with the German at^ imperial interests—when, 
as appears dixpughput tliese latter doemnents, he was ofi’ering 
. ■■■'— .. . . .— 

* suis, ut atfIBvi, doiiieatie'h''faaiie coaditionem metnu sibi coii- 

sciani , 

f Letter to the Archbishop of Pvaj;ue. Urhuiri*, p*, . 

t Pe Bade bad bt^ed up -what might a toose reminiscence of this "story. 
According to him, .Madelensj the modier of Ri^i, was reported to he the daughter of 
a bastard of Henry<'^II, , , . 

himself 
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himself as an instrument to reinstate the imperial power in Italy— 
is a singular illuBtration of the tenacity of His hopeS» the fertility 
of his resources, and the versatility of his-ambition. It is clear 
that his spirit was unbroken by riie fotal failure of his republican 
schemes for the independence and aggrandisement of Rome; but 
that whether, by an intimate aliianoe with the strong religious 
enthusiasm of the day, he hoped to dome forth again as a deliverer, 
foreshown by prophecy and vision, among the fantastic dreamers 
in the Franciscan hermitages—or as the champion of the imperial 
power'^or as the representative of the temporal isovercignty of 
the pope-^he was fettered by no scruples, and xdadived by any 
means to regain bis lost ascendency. 

It appears, from his own Statement, that after the death of his 
mother, Rienzi liveil at Anagni till his twentieth 
returned to Rome, an<b embracing the profession of a notory, he 
devoted himself to tlmse classical studies which exe^eed so 
powerful an influence on his mind. The old historiv# Forti- 
fiocca gives, as his favourite authors, Livy, Cicero, Semfea, and 
Valerius Maximus; but the magnificent deeds (le magnifiemUe) 
of Julius Caesar were his chief deligbj. He translated these 
authors into the vulgar tongue, deciphered inscriptions, and ex¬ 
plained the marbles of antiquity. He was evidentl^y fully im¬ 
pregnated with the biblical language and religious imagery of 
the times; though, in a passage quoted by Dr, Papencordt, he 
declares that his meditations on the religious subjects of * provi¬ 
dence, foreknowledge, will, and fate,* were riot derived from the 
profound wisdom of Gregory or Augustine, but were droppings 
from tlic less deep but transparent springs of the Roman patricians 
Boetius and Symmachus, Livy, Cicero, and Seneca. He was 
handsome, arid a peculiar smile gave a remarkable expre^ion to 
bis countenance: he married early the daughter of a burgher, 
named Francesco, and had three children, one son and two 
daughters. . His wife*s dowry tfas only 150 golden florins. 

His classical studies had led Ri^zi to contrast the miserable 
and senile state of his' countrymen with tliat of their free and 
glorious ancestors. • * Where are these old Romans ?—where their 
justice? ' Would that I had lived in their times! * The sense of 
personal wrong mingled with these more lofty and patriotic feel¬ 
ings—-his younger brother was murdered, and rinable to obtain 
redress from tbe partial and disdainful justice of the nobles, he 
vowed vengeance for the innocent blood. He seems likewise to 
have assumed the office of champion of tbe poor. As tbe heads 
of the mercantile guilds called themselves consuls, so he tool^he 
title of Consul of ^e orphans, the widows, and the poor. ^ ' 

Rienzi’s first public function Was his mission to Pope Clement 
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VL« a|; Angnon. Hf to hava one of the repre> 

sentativep of the people in t^f emhas^,. whicli consisted of dole- 
gat|» ^om the three Q^era; ;^d ho is sfud to h^vp charmed 
|ho pope with hia eloquence that ho desrrod to he^ bipi every 
day. Petrarch ww m>t one of the hwt accompanied 

the mission, aod in Avignon made that personal acquaintance 
i^iih the future tribune whioh has connectcfi t|)cir names together; 
and there that admiration of his character commenced,' which 
ripened into that noble canzon^, * ^pirio gentil.* That this 
canzone was addressed to Pienzi yre have never dpubte4> and'are 
glad to find our opinion confirm^ by Pr. Fapepcordt's conclu¬ 
sive arguments. ^ . 

Rienzi's joyful letter from Avignon ^ the people of Rome on 
the apparently favoiurable termination of his mission was first 
publumed by Sir John Hobhouse from the Turin MS., in his 

* Illuslradons of Childe Harold.’ The pope had conceded the 
jpbilee^n the fiftieth year: he had promised, when the affairs of 
France should permit, to revisit Rome. Rienzi calls on the 

' mountains around, and op the hills and plains, and the whole city 
of Rome? to break out inio joy i— 

* May the Roman city arise from her long prostration, ascend the 
throne of her mmesty, cast off the monroing garb of her widowhood, and 
put on the bridal purple. Let the crown of liberty adorn her head, and 
rings pf ^old her neck .; let her re*i^sume the sceptre of justice, and, re- 
generahs in every virtue, go forth in her bridal attire to meet her bride¬ 
groom.Behold the most merciful Lamb of God, that confoundeth 

sin. The most holy Roman pontiff, the Father of the city, the Bride¬ 
groom of the Lord, moved by the cries and complaints and wailings of 
his bride, compassionating her sufferings, her enmities, and her ruin, 
astonish^ at regeneration of the city, the glory of the people, the 
joy and salvafien of the world, by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
opening the bosom of his clemency, has pledged himself to have mercy 
upon ns, and promises grace and redemption to the whole world, and to 
the nations remission of sins.’ .... 

After all this vague and bigh-ffown scriptural imagery Rienzi 
passes to his classical reminiscences:— 

# * What Scipio,* he demapds, ‘ what Csesar, or Metellus, or Marcellas, 
or Fabius, can be so fairly deemed the deliverers of their countiy, or so 
jpstly honoured with a statue? They won hard victories by the cala¬ 
mities of war, hy the bloodshed of citizeni;. he, unsolicited, by one holy 
and triumphant word, has achieved a victory pver the present and future 
calamities of his country, re-established the I^man commonwealth, and 
rescued the despairing people from death.’ 

Whether the pope was censdesos that he was deluding the 
arihntmind pf Biepzi tyith false bnp<^ or whether Rienzi be¬ 
trayed his ^picions of the pop^e’s sincerity, or the Cardinal 

Colonna 
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Colonna b^me ji^lous qf his iitfliiience with the pope^ Rienzi 
BOOH fell into dU^vour. At ^vignpn he was reduced to great 
povei^^ an4j according to the ^ld Roman biogTapher> probably 
nrom Qllaess, waa glad tin take i^f^e^in an hospital. iThe cardina4j 
however, peihaps from conteihpthopB cpmpassiori, reconciled him 
again with the pope, and Rien^ 'r^thmed to |lome with the ap> 
pointment of notary in the papdL cdiirt, and a Mattering testimonial 
to his charactcMT, as a man zealous for the wdfare of the caty. 

At Rome Hienzi executed his'office of xiotary by deputy, and 
confined himself to his studies, and to his profound^ and rankling 
meditations on the miseries oppressions of the city. The 
tyranny of the nobles wamvithout check; the lives of the men, 
and the honour of the women# seemed to be abandoned to their 
caprice and their lust; and all this, at least so he wrote at a later 
period to the Archbishop of Prague, Rienzi attributed in a great 
degree to the criipintd abandonment of his flock by the supreme 
pontiff:— 

* Would that our pastor had been content with this scandal alone; that 
he should dwell in A vignon, having deserted his flock. But far worse than 
this, he nurses, cherishes, and favours those very wolves, the fear of which, 
as he pretends, keeps him away from Rdine, that their teeth and their 
talons may be stronger to devour his sheep. On the Orsini, and the 
Colonnas, and on the other nobles, whom he knows to be infamous as 
public robbers, the destroyers, both spiritual and temporal, of his holy 
episcopal city, and the devourers of his owp peculiar floedr, he confers 
dignities and honours : he even bestows on them rich prelacies, in order 
that they may wage those waT8,whidi they have not wealth,enough tliem- 
selves to support, fiom the treasures of the church. And when he bos been 
perpetually entreated by the people, that, as a compassionate father, he 
would at least appoint some good man, a foreigner, as ruler over his 
episcopal city, he would never consent; but in contempt of the petitions 
of the people, he placed the sword in the hands of some madman, and 
invested the tyrants of the people with the authority of senators,'fpr the 
sole purpose, as it is credibly known and proved, that the Roman flock, 
thus preyed upon by .ravening wolves, should not have strength or 
coura^ to demand the residence of their pastor in his episcopal seat.— 
Urkundet p. xuv. 

Rienzi, thus despairing of oil alleviation of the calamities of the 
people from the ecclesiastical ppwer, sat brooefing over his hopes 
of re-awakening the old Roman spirit of liberty. In this high 
design he proceeded with wonderful course, address, and reso¬ 
lution. ffe submitted to every kind of ii^fgnity, and assumed 
every disguise which might advance his end. Once in the as¬ 
sembly of the people he was betrayed by his, indignation at some 
atrocious act of tyranny into a premhture appeal to theit yet 
unawakened sympatht^. He reproadied his fellow represen¬ 
tatives 
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tatives wi^^heir (li$regai*d oJt tJbe miser^ of, the people, and ven¬ 
tured to let loose his doquenee <m the bleannl^s of good oinler. 
The oSlj answer was a blow from a Norman relative of the 
Colonnas; in the simple language of the hhtorian» a box on the 
ear that rang again, im 

Allegorical picture was the language of the times. The 
Church had long employed it to teach or to enforce Christian 
truth or Christian obedience among the rude and unlettered 
people. Dr. Papencordt has indicated other occasions on which 
it had been used for political purposes. The reader of I^nte will 
understand how completely the Itcdian mind must have been 
familiarised with this suggestive imslf^ry. Many of the great 
names of the time, the Orsini, the Mastini, the Cani, the Lucchi, 
either lent themselves to^ or grew out of this bestial symbolism; 
and Riensi seized on the yet unrestricted freedom of painting, 
as a modem patriot might on the freedom of the press, to instil 
his own feelings of burning shame at their degradation and op¬ 
pression. All his historians have dwelt on the masterpiece of 
his pictcnial eloquence. On a unking ship, without mast or sail, 
sat a noble lady, in widow's weeds, with dishevelled hair, and her 
hands crossed over her breast. Above was written * This is Rome.’ 
She was surrounded by four other ships, in which sat women, who 
personated Babylon, Carthage, Tyre, Jerusalem. * Through un¬ 
righteousness,’ ran the legend, * these fell to ruin.’ An inscrip¬ 
tion hung above ,—* Thou, oh Rome ! wert exalted above all; we 
await thy downfall T Three islands appeared beside the ship; in 
one was Italy, m another four of the Cardinal Virtues, in the third 
ChristiEoi Faith. ‘Each had its appropriate inscription. Over 
Faith was written, * Oh, highest Father, Ruler, and Lord, when 
Rome sinks, where fihd I a refuge ?’ Bitter satire was not want¬ 
ing to the piece. Four rows of winged beasts stood above, who 
blew their horns, and directed the pitiless storm against the sink¬ 
ing vessel. The lions, wolves, and bears, denoted, as the legend 
cxplaifted, the mighty barons and traitorous senators; the dogs, 
the swine, and the bulls, were the counsellors, the base partisans of 
the nobles; the sheep, the serpents, and foxes, were the oiBcials, the 
false judges and notaries ; the haret^ cats, goats, and apes, were 
the robbers, mut^derers, adulterers, and diieves among p«>ple. 
Above was * God, in bis majesty, come down, to judgment,' with 
two swords, as in the Apocalypse, out df his mouth. St. Peter 
and St. Paul knelt on either side in attitude of supplication. 
Rienzi’s own account of another of his well-known attempts to 
work upon the populace, and to impress them with the sense 
of the former greatness of H<ana» is contained in his letter to the 
Archbishop of Prague. The great bronze tablet, containing 
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Alle t&D regia, tlio d^eo by which the senate conferred the 
imperiutn upon Vespaiaan (np^w in the Capitoline Museum) had 
been employed by Boniface VHI. of jealousy lathe dbperor, 
Riehzi asserts, at this pmaod iirhen it was his object to obtain 
favour with the emperor at the ejipense of the pope) to form part 
of an altar in the Lateran church, with the inscription turned in> 
wards, so that it could not be read. Bienzi brought forth this 
tablet; placed it on a hind of high scaffold in the church, and 
summoned the people to a lecture on its meaning, in which he 
enlarged bn the former power and dominion of Rome. It was in 
this speech that he made the singular antiquai'ian blunder, which 
Gibbon lakes credit for detecting, his rendering pomwrium (of 
which he did not know the sense) pomariumt and making Italy the 
ijarden of Rome. 

Gibbon has also spoken of Rienzi as * the modern Brutus’ (the 
expression, indeed; is Petrarch’s), * who was concealed under the 
mask of folly and the character of a buflbon,’ and thus was often 
suffered in the Colonna. palace to amuse the company with his 
tricks and predictions. rlienzi< describes his own conduct in this 
respect, hut justifies it (he was writing to an archbishop) with 
different precedents:— 

* I confess that, having become drunk after the parching fever of my 
soul, in order to put clown the prevailing injustice, and to persnadc the 
people to union, I often feigned and dissembled; made myself a sim¬ 
pleton, and an actor; was by turns seriouB, or silly, cunUing, earnest, 
and timid, as occasion required, to promote my work of love. David 
danced h^ore the ark, and appeared as a madman before the king; 
Judith stood before Holofernes, bland, and crafty, and dissembling; 
and Jacob obtained his blessing by cunning,' So I, when I took up 
the cause of the people against their greatest tyrants, had to deal with 
no frank and open antagonists, but with men of shifts and wiles, the 
craftiest.and the moat deceitful.’ 

We shall not think it necessary to pursue the glorious history 
of Rienzi’s rise to‘‘power; it may be> read in lie Cer^au, in 
Gibbon, in Sismondi, or more fully in the work before us. 
Glorious it unquestionably was; it was the triumph of liberty, of 
order, of justice—-even of rcligioti—over the wildest anarchy, and 
the most cruel of tyranmes; of an »ined and unprincipled 
oligarchy; it was the estaWishment, for a time at least, of law 
and justice, of peace at home, and respect and even aWe through¬ 
out ltaly> almost throughout Europe. Let us, however, hear 
Riensd’s own accouiit of the rapidity with which he achieved, his 
wonderful victory* 

* By the divine grace, no king, or duke, or prince, or marquis of Italy 
ever surpassed me in the shortness of the time by which 1 rose to legiti¬ 
mate 
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mate pcmer* and earned a ifrlilcli Ifeblii'd 

was ach|e 7 ^ in seven mont^ba^ d.p^rkid wolbB liraald hardly suffice ,fbr a 
king^to subdue one of the nobles. I (for God was with me) otk 

the .first day of my tribonhte (Sh office which^ frCm the tiihe that the 
empire had sunk into decrepitude, had been vacant under tyrannical rule 
for more than five hundred years), 1 scattered with my consuming 
breath before my face, or i^tber before the face of God, all these nobles, 
these haters of God and of justice. Aud tbeus in truth on the day of 
Pentecost was that word fulfilled which is chanted on that day in 
honour of the tioly Ghost; *‘Let God arise, and let Hs enemies be 
scattered.*’ : And again—** Send forthjby Holy Ghostj and thou shalt 
renew the face of the earth.” Certainly mtherto no pontiff or emperor 
had been, able to expel the nobles from ifite ci^, who had in general 
rather triumphed than submitted to the popes and the.emperors; and 
yet these nobles, thus terribly expelled and exiled, when I cited them to 
appear a^in ih fifteen days, I had prostrate at my feet, swearing obe¬ 
dience to my decrees.’ 

This the scene which the old Roman biographer described 
so jtfiphically—dlcA che stovanopaUrosil 

The magic effect' of the Tribute’s snddem apparition at the 
head of A tiew Rontalt republic, which seemed to aspire to the 
swhy .olanelent Rome over Italy, and indeed over all the world, 
nmet Ik; described, as before, in his owh words:— 

* I not restofe real peace among die cities which were distrac¬ 
ted by i)id I not decree that all the citizens who were ba¬ 

nished fay . 1^1% viifience, with t|ieir wretched wives and children, 
should be. re^mitted? Had 1 not begun to extinguish the party 
names of Gublf and Ghibelline, for which innumerable victims had 
perished body and sbul; and to reduce the city of Rome and all 
Italy^lnto one humonious, peaceful; holy, and single confederacy; die 
sacr^ standards and banners of all the cities having been gathm‘ed to¬ 
gether, and, as a testimony to our holy association and perfect union, 
consecrated and offered with their golden rings on. die day of the 
Assumption of our Blessed Lady ?’ 

In qpother passage to the €m|>eror— 

* I received the homage and subtpissiqn of the counts and barons, 

ond almost all the people of Italy, t was .honoured by solemu 
embassies and letters from the ^n^ieror of. Constantinople and tbe 
king of England^ the queen of l^t^lesj^|)imtted herself jand her 
kingdom to tb^ pr^eotion df the tjiie king of 

two solemn embassies with great. Mij^by brought his cause aj^inis^ 
Ills queen and against his hoblCS .^ipre my tribuhtd; and 1 venture 
to say further, that the fame bf thuti ^ the soMan of 

Babylon. Whbn t^ie Chrisdati pilgKlme id l^e sepulchre of: our Ldid 
related all the wonderful and unheard-of "^euttiiteees Of die re^rma- 
tiou of Rome to the Chrisdan and Jewish mhabitsiists of Ji^usSlem, both 
Christians and Jews celebrated the event with uhusuai dstivitieB. 
When the sotdan inquire the cause 6t these rejoicings, and received 
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thiii inin^lill^eiice about b^^led 1(11 ^'bavens and on the 

co&st lo be ibrti£bd aiid |>ht ill h atitl^ df dejSeiiee/ ^ 

It is difbctdi to decide whe|iier« ois he hiinself admiti in ohe 
place* it was mere vanity* of a ra^e and not iinpoldid'^deidr^ to 
gather round his own luime all the glorious reminiscences of eWy 
period of history, and so to rivet his power on the minds of men, 
which induced Rienzi to accumulate on himself sp many lofty but 
discordant appellations. The Roman Republic—the Roman 
Empire, ha its periods of grandeur and of declension—the Church 
—and the chivalry of the middle ages were blended together in 
the strange pomp Of his ceremonies and the splendid airay of 
his titles. He was the Tribune of the People to remind them of 
the days of then: liberty, tie called himself Augustus, and chose 
to be crowned in lb.f^piohth of Aufiist,* because that month was 
called after * the great emperor, the conqueror of Cleopatra.' 
He called himself Sewcfc,, not merely to awe the ndhle malcon¬ 
tents with the stern terrors of his justice, but in respect Id iHe 
philosopher, the last of the Rom^s, Sevefinus Boemius. Tie 
was knighted according to the full ceremonial of cmvalrybeing 
bathed in the porphyry vessel, in wmcl4< according id'the legend. 
Pope Sylvester had cleansed Constantine flie Gfetit of his IfepfOSy. 
Among the banners which he bestowed on ihd cities df Italy, 
which did him a kind of homage, that of Pdfugia was inscribed 
with ^ Lo% live the citizens of Pdftigia and the merhory of Con¬ 
stantine :* Sienna, received the arms of the Tribhne and those of 
Rome, the Won’ and her ii^n Pounders j Floreiice had the 
banner of Italy, in which Rome was repfeserited between two 
other females,,designating Italy and the Christian faith. 

Riensi professeti’^tUe most profound ^^espect for religion ; 
throughout he endeavoured to sanction and hallow his proceed¬ 
ings by the cereitiOni^ of the church. He professed the most 
submissive reverence for the pope ^ and—though some of his mea¬ 
sures appeared to encroach on the prerogatives of the pontiti| and 
when his, vicar protested*againat them he drowned bis voice with 
the sound of his trumpets--^ was inclined, as far as possible, to 
encou^e the notion, that bis riie and his power were, if not autho¬ 
rised, approved by his hblinessi’ He asserts indeed in one place 
that be was the greateal of the churdh—* Who, in the 


of man, among all the sovereigns of Rtiilile and ltaly> 
greater love for ecclesiasticid persons, oir so stneify 


ever 


memiMT_. ^ 

showed greater love l^or^ ecclesiastical persons, or so stnctJy pro¬ 
tected ecclesiastical lights ? Did 1 not, before all things, respe^ 
all monasteries, hospitals* and q|her temples o|, ,God; and when¬ 
ever complaint was. made, enforoe the peaceful restitution of all 

* yrlbimde, xit anil 
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tbe oolbies?. This a«i«ip coidid obtain by all ibe 

bnlWbnd charters of the stqfWK^iia^'^oiitili^^^ that 1 tunr'de* 
posed tb|[p.ideplQi« a]i^''tb 4 |Mrx teller leases. < i wish, that th^; 8ii- 
preine pontiff;would GOAdfasend-to ^q^poote me, or put-^te to 
death, vB£HQOTding'4o.the-^jlldfiinenl of all j^i^ious persons, of the 
ni0||]i8,'aiid tlm asserting 

himself to .be under the special .mflae»ae>eC the Holy Ghost, which 
already awohe the jealousy, of. thftrpontiff, and^tbios early cast a 
suspicicui of heresy around-his q«nie,.he e^laiim away', with more 
ingenuity, perhaps, thandageaiKmsneajl. J l^o power but that of the 
Spirit of .God could., hava-united tqcbiilcnt and dissolute 
Raman people in hja fm-our. ,-lt was t^cr.-unity> not liis'words 
and actions, which manifeatlyiiispls^sd.tim pre^ of the Holy 
GhoaU* At all eventsif in the'proudest«.days.'Qf*his ceremonial, 
cspeciidly.thfat iof his coronation with-'4;he seven crowns, ^11 the 
distingiusbed clergy of Rotne-did not 'aeruplc to ofTiciato. 
was the day of his highest magn^coace: though the seizure, 
impsiscHtte^' disdainlid 'iiteaA't^^^ nobles, their ihsur- 
reotion .mid'-itheir,-defeat took^^jdacb.'after this, never, as Rienjii 
coxiiessesin ^bisdiitBt he environed with such pomp or 

elat^ with w maeh '/^t .was .iim this occasion that he made 

the protec o(dyipsa^w betwimn,l|H^^ and ;Our Lord; and the 
string-iSrcunistiaaae; to he r^tes in his letter to 

the hrchbisbop’ of .fb^agna*«In the.midst. of all the wild .and joy¬ 
ous exultation flf.th9,.pe(;fde; one ofidus most xealona-supportm's, a 
nionk> Fra4s<alteliao, whinwaain hi|^ nsputoior httNumetity/ stood 
nnort in » corner of- the i.€hnrch and wept^bitteii^l ' A A^estic 
d^plain of Riens9*s,'!ii«q)ijted4lic causal bia gfielt^-» * Now,’ re¬ 
plied the man.01* God, ‘is thy master ciistiHdQS«& from: heaven-r- 
nevqf sawi jmsW^to^roud. ^y the aid hf the I|olj Ghost he has 
driven, the tyrants from the witliont.draadng a ■sword'<; the 
ckies and ^e. sovereigns biSf^werw 

WhjPis he so arrogant and ^the ^pst H%h ? 

Why does he seek wsrthly.BH^d for 

and in his wantonbpeech liken hsmsdtlha:the Creator thy 

master that he canjonlj aUme for tils tears,^^pqintence.’ 

Ijldhe eveniogdW.fli^l&iit c oite iiriylhd.-tfe solemn twbo^ to 
the Tribune:. it appAll^ him 4ttie,<bttt was soon fanj^tteii 

imlhetija^t and boaiy of.biwBiwMi:4^i.,s:^ ,'i:i.;hv. - - 

On the. causes of iis^d -cod of tha .Tribune, 

these dooBSBiieBtB furniii^dess wlscte^ •> One raoi!itb''eftier his 
triumph, and'the death of the.CeltoBlM under the walls-<d^Eeme, 
Riena was oaesak^ ■. In ittet,.the lefly^uisd massing edifiee of 
his power was^.i^l|,,^l||!qn a qiikh|uid, Ip^ would; indeed have 

been 
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been the most extraordinary moral and political miracle, if the 
Roman people, after centuries of misrule, of degradation, of 
slavery, and of superstition, had suddenly appear^ worfhy of 
liberty; able to maintain, and wisely and moderately to em¬ 
ploy, the blessings of a just and equal constitution. That man 
must be far gone in the wildest and most irrational democracy 
of opinion, who will suppose that the magic name of freedom, or 
even the sudden consciousness of relief from the burthen of 
tyranny, and strongly stimulated sense, of independence, could 
have wibught such a transmutation, not merely in f<sce Romulit 
but in the burghers and in the lower orders of a Babylon such as 
Rome had been for centuries. It was impossible but that the 
malaria of that long servitude should have depressed and degraded 
their whole moral constitution. Of the old vigorous plebeian 
Roman they could have nothing but the turbulence; the frugality, 
the fortitude, the discipline, the love of order, the respect for law, 
were virtues which they certainly could not have acquired by any 
species of training or practice. If they were too often the victims 
of the profligacy of the nobles, submission to such outrages, how¬ 
ever reluctant, is no good school of moralji; and the long dominion 
of the Roman clergy, by the admission of all the indignant writers 
of the times, was little favourable to those social and domestic 
virtues, which are the only safeguard of free popular institutions. 
Rienzi himself appears fondly to have supposed that he had 
wrought a permanent moral as well as political revolution :—* It 
was hardly to be believed that the Roman people, till now full 
of dissension, and corrupted by every kind of vice, should be so 
soon reduced to a state of unanimity, to so great a love of jus¬ 
tice, virtue, and peace; and that hatred, assaults, murder, and 
rapine should be subdued and put an end to. There is now no 
person in the city who dares to play at forbidden games, or to 
provoke God or his saints with blasphemy; there is no lay¬ 
man who keeps his concubine; all enemies are reconciled; even 
wives who had been long cast oif return to their husbands.’* 
This passion of virtue—we speak from no ungenerous mistrust of 
human nature or of her principles—was too sudden and violent to 
last. Nor was the example of Rienzi, though his morals were by 
all accounts blameless, adapted for the enforcement of the sterner 
republican virtues. He wanted simplicity, solidity, and self-com¬ 
mand. His ostentation, though in some respects perhaps politic, 
became puerile. His luxury was costly, burthensome to the 
people, as well as offensive to their jealousy. The advancement 
of his family (the rock upon which almost all demagogues split) 
unwise. Even his religion, one of the indispensable dominant 

* Letter to a friend in Avignon. From the Turin MS. in Hubhouse, page 537. 
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impulses of tbe was showy and theatrical; at this period, 
at least, wanting in that depth and fervour which spreads by its 
contagion, and hurries away its partisans with the unthinking 
obedience of veneratioti. From the first, the papal cotirt watched 
the proceedings of Riensi with suspicious jealousy. There was a 
cold reserve in their approbation, and an evident determination 
not to commit themsfelvfes too far. As his power increased, these 
suspicions darkened; the influence of his enemies at Avignon 
became more formidable. And when the courtiers of the papal 
chamber, and the clergy, especially the French clergy, who pre¬ 
ferred the easy and luxurious life at Avignon to a disturbed and 
dangerous residence at Rome (perhaps with a severe republican 
censorship aspii'ing to regulate their morals)—^when they had strong 
grounds for supposing that the Tribune would refuse obedience to 
any pope who should not fix his throne in Rome, the intrigues 
became more active, and the tone and actions of the papal repre¬ 
sentative less friendly to the Tribune. Petrarch, who knew 
Avignon* well, speaks of the poison of deep hatred which had 
infected the souls of the courtiers, and says they looked with the 
darkest jealousy on the prosperity and fame of Rome and Italy.* 
The nobles of Rome had likewise powerful relations at Avignon, 
especially the Cardinal Colonna, who brought against Rienzi 
dangerous charges, not less dangerous because untrue, of heresy 
and even of unlawful and magical arts. 

Power had intoxicated Rienzi; but it had not inspired him 
with that daring recklessness of mind which often accompanies 
the intoxication of power. In the height of his pride he began to 
betray pusillanimity. He had the courage to contrive but not to 
execute. He could condescend to treachery to bring his enemies 
into his power, but hesitated to crush them when beneath his 
feet. His own version of the seizure of the nobles (at least the 
version which he sent abroad) has formed One .of the authentic 
documents in the former biographies of the Tribune. It was trans¬ 
lated by Du Cerqeau from Hocsemius; and it is of this letter that 
Gibbon observes, that it * displays in genuine colours the mixture 
of the knave ahd the madman.’f No document certainly could 
be more irreconfeilable With a lofty view of Rienzi’s character. 
Rienzi states, that having entertained some suspicirin of dangerous 
designs among the hotnes against himself and the people, *it 
pleased God (!) that they fell into his hands.* (He seized them 
by treachery.) His suspicions being confirmed, he adopted an 

* Quoted in Papencordt, page 159. 

J Gibbon bod not aeeu the original. We have compared Du Cerceau'a tranalatiou 
I Hocsemius in tbe * Gesta Pontificum Leodensium,’ by J. Cbapeaville (rather an 
uncommon book), and con bear testimony to its general accuracy. 
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innocent Artifice to reconcile them not only with hiinself, but with 
God! jirocUred them the inestimable blessing of making a 
very decent confession!!* The confessor, ignorant of the Tri¬ 
bune's merciful intentions, prejiared tlibrn for death! It hap¬ 
pened that just at that time the bell was tolling for the assembling 
of the parliament. The nobles, supposing it to be the knell of 
death for their execution, made their confession with the pro- 
foundest penitence and sorrow. In the Assembly of the People 
Rienzi not only justified the nobles but loaded them with praises. 
This letter, we must remember, was addressed to an Orsini, arch¬ 
deacon of Liege, nearly related, no doubt, to some of the impri¬ 
soned nobles, and intended to be submitted to the pope. Rienzi, 
however, must have strangely deluded himself to conceive that he 
could impose ujpon the pope and his cardinals by this assertion of 
religious solicitude for the captive nobles. Rut, if on this great 
occasion he had indeed some loftier aspirations after generosity 
and mercy, which he marred partly by his treachery and partly by 
his theatrical display, they were utterly unsuited to his {%e. He 
obtained no credit for sparing his enemies, either from his enemies 
themselves or from the world. The ftirmer remembered only 
that he had steeped them to the lips in humiliation, and brooded 
over vengeance; both ascribed his abstaining from blood to mere 
timidity. The voice of the times speaks in Petrarch. The gentle 
and high-souled poet betrays his unfeigned astonishment that 
Rienzi could be so weak, that, when his enemies were at his feet, 
he not merely spared their lives (that his clemency might perhaps 
have done), but left such public parricides the ability to become 
again dangerous enemies of the state. * 

Nor did the character of Rienzi rise with his danger during the 
subsequent insurrection of the nobles. He wanted military skill, 
and even the courage of a soldier. He was pitifully depressed by 
adversity, and immoderately elated by success. The defeat of the 
nobles under the walls of Rome was owing partly to accident, 
partly to their own rash imprudence; and Rienzi tarnished* his 
victory by insulting the remains of the dead. His sprinkling his 
son Lorenzo with the water which was turbid with , the blood of 
his enemies, and saluting him os ‘ Knight of the Victory, was an 
outburst of pride and vengeance, revolting to his most ardent 
admirers. 

According to his own account, Rienzi had dark and inward pre¬ 
sentiments of his approaching fall. The prophecy of the coronation- 
day recurred in all its boding terrors to his mind; for the same 
Fra Gttlielmo had foretold the death of the Colonnas by his hand 
and by the judgment of God. This prophecy Ri^a had ^m- 

* See PetrarcU’s Letter, quoted page of the Utkunde. 
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municated to many persons; and when the four chiefs of that 
family fell under the walls of Rome, the people believed in a 
divinli revelation. His enemies asserted that the Tribune kept an 
unclean spirit, who foretold future events, in the cross of his 
sceptre; and these unlawful dealings with devils were denounced 
to the pope. 

‘ When I had obtained the victory,* proceeds Rienzi, * and in the 
opinion of men my power might seem fixed on the most solid foundation, 
my greatness of mind sank away, and a sudden pusillanimity came over 
me so frequently that I awoke at night, and cried out that the armed 
enemy was breaking into my palace. And although what I say may 
appear ludicrous, the night-bird, called the owl, took the place of the 
dove on the pinnacle of the palace, and, though constantly scared away 
by my domestics, as constantly flew back, and for twelve nights kept me 
without sleep by its lamentable hootings; and thus he whom the fury of 
the Roman nobles, and the array of his armed enemies, could not alarm, 
now shuddered at visions and the screams of night-birds. Weakened 
therefore by want of sleep, and these constant terrors, I was no longer 
fit to beat arms, or to give audience to the people.* 

To this prostration of mind he attributes bis hasty abandon¬ 
ment of his power. But there were other causes. The pope had 
at length declared against him in the strongest terms. During the 
last period of his power Rienzi had given strong grounds for the 
suspicion that he intended to assume the empire. He had asserted 
the choice of the emperor to be in the Roman people; but in his 
liberal condescension he had offered a share in this great privilege 
to the people of Italy. The bathing in the vase of Constantine 
was not forgotten. When the papal legate, Bertrand de Deux, 
appeared in Rome to condemn his proceedings, to depose him 
from his power, he returned from his camp near Marino, and con¬ 
fronted the legate clad in the Dalmatica, the imperial mantle worn 
at the coronation of the emperors, which he had taken from the 
sacristy of St. Peter, The cardinal, appalled at the demeanour of 
Rienzi, and the martial music which pealed around him, could not 
Utter a word. Rienzi turned his back contemptuously and re¬ 
turned to his camp. Hereupon, in a letter to his * beloved sons 
the Roman people ’ (printed by Pelzel, but not by Dr. Papen- 
cordt), the pope exhaled his whole wrath against the Tribune. 
He was denounced under all those awful appellations which were 
perpetually thundered by the popes against their enemies. He 
was * a Belshazzar, the wild ass in Job, a Lucifer, a forerunner of 
Antichrist, a man of sin, a son of perdition, a son of the devil, 
full of fraud and falsehood, and like the beast in the Revelations, 
over whose head was written Blasphemy. He had insulted the 
Holy Catholic and Universal Church by declaring that the church 
and state of Rome were one, and fallen into other errors against 

the 
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the Catholic faiths and incurred the suspicion of heresy and 
schism.’ 

After the triumph over the Colonnas^ Rienzi’s prid^ had 
become even more offensive, and his magnificence insulted the 
poverty and necessities of the people. He was obliged to impose 
taxes; the gabclle on salt was raised. He had neglected to 
pursue bis advantage against the nobles; they still kept many 
of the strongholds near Rome, and cut off the supplies of corn 
and other provision from the city. The barons of his party were 
rapidly estranged ; the people were no longer under the magic 
of his spell. His hall of audience was vacant; the allied cities 
seemed to waver in their fidelity. Rienzi began too late to attempt 
moderation. He endeavoured to associate the pope’s vicar, the 
Bisho]) of Orvieto, with his power. He softened his magnificent 
appellations, and retained only the modest title of Tribunus 
A ugustus. Amongst an assembly of clergy and of the people, after 
ihq solemn chaunting of many psalms, and the hymn ‘ Thine, O 
Lord, is the kingdom, the power, and the glory,’ he suspended 
before the altar of the Virgin his silver crown, his iron sceptre 
and orb of justice, and the rest of the ipsignia of the tribunate. 
This, he says, he did amid the astonishment and the tears of his 
friends. All was in vain; Pepin, Palatine of Altamura and Count 
of Minorbino, marched into the city, and occupied one of the 
palaces of the Colonnas with an armed force. The bell rang in 
vain from the Capitol to summon the adherents of Rienzi; and 
he felt that his hour was come. He might, he adds, easily have 
resisted the sedition excited by Count Pepin, but he was deter¬ 
mined to shed no more blood. In another public assembly he 
solemnly abdicated his power, and departed, notwithstanding, he 
says, the reluctance and the lamentations of the people. It may 
well be believed that a/ier his departure, under the reinstated 
tyranny of the nobles, the government of Rienzi was remembered 
with regret. But when the robber chief, whom he had summoned 
before his tribunal, first entered Rome, fortified the quartet of 
the Colonna, and defied the power of the Tribune, Rienzi had in 
vain sounded the tocsin; the people assembled not under his 
banner. Kven with the handful of troops which he could collect 
around him, a man of courage and vigour might perhaps have 
suppressed the invasion; but all his energy was gone: he who 
had protested so often, says his Roman biographer, that he would 
lay down his life for the liberties of the people, did not show 
the courage of a child. His enemies were astonished at their 
easy victory; for three days the barons without the city did not 
venture to approach the walls. Rienzi remained undisturbed in 
the castle of St. Angelo: he made one effort to work on the 

people 
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people by bis old arts; be had an angel, ^nted on the walls of 
the Magdalen Churchy with the arms of jRome, and a cross sut:- 
mounCed with a dove; and (in allnsion to the well-known passage 
in the Psalms) trampling on an aspj d basilisk, a lion, and a 
dragon. Mischievous boys smeared the picture with mud; Rienzi> 
in the disguise of a monk, saw it in this state, ordered a lamp to 
be kept burning before it for a year, as if to intimate his trium¬ 
phant return at that time, and then 6ed from- Rome. 

The retreat of Rienzi was among the wild glens of the Apen¬ 
nines, which border on the kingdom of Naples, among the hermits 
of the order of St. Francis, who dwelt in their solitary cells in the 
sides of the mountains. These were called the Spirituals, and the 
Fraticelli. They adhered to the rules of their foimder in their 
severest austerity. They had been formed into a separate order 
by Peter del Morrone, afterwards Pope Celestine V., and called 
themselves the Poor Hermits of Celestine; the order had been 
annulled by Roniface VIIL, but still subsisted, never completely 
re-united to the great Franciscan brotherhood. These hermits 
were men of the strongest enthusiasm, men of vision and pro¬ 
phecy. The predictions of the Abbot Joachim de Flore were 
their delight, and the bold interpretations of the Apocalypse by 
John Olivi. We have no space to enter into the, peculiar opi¬ 
nions of this by no means uninfluential fraternity. It is enough 
to say that they were profoundly hostile to the temporal autho¬ 
rity of the pope, and that they generally believed in some great 
religious revolution commenced or about to commence. The 
kingdom of sin had lasted from Adam to Christ; that of the 
priesthood had been established by Christ; that of the Holy 
Ghost was yet to come, or had but partially begun*^to wit, the 
kingdom of monachism in all its austerest superiority to the 
world, its seclusion, its union with God by the Holy Spirit. They 
had attained a perfect spirituality, entirely divested of all worldly 
possessions, detached from all worldly ties, altogether unoccupied 
by worldly concerns.’^' Rienzi describes, with the simple fervour 
of admiration, their calm, and holy, and austere life. * Oh life,' 
he exclaims, ' which anticipates immortality! oh angelic life, 
which the friends cf Satan alone could disturb! and these men, 
with this evangelical poverty of spirit, are persecuted by the pope 
and the inquisition.* 

. It is difficult to decide lyhethcr Rienzi was really possessed 
with this contagious enthusiasm (at one time he seriously con¬ 
templated a pilgrimage to Jerusalem)* cr whether the anti-papal, 

'* One of their scriptural arguments is curious enough. Their adversaries objected 
that our I.ord and his apostles had a purse. ‘ Ves,’ thejr rejoined, * but it was intrusted 
to Judas. Had it been intended for our example, itwould have giv^n to St. Peter.’ 
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lye should rather perhaps say the Ghibelline, tendency of these 
opinions woke again that impulse, which some may call ambition, 
others a noble devotion for the independence of Italy. !Put in 
his retirement on Monte Majella he brooded over these schemes; 
he listened, as he said, to those inspiriting prophecies which might 
be the subtle and latent yearnings of personal vengeance against 
the pope; but, if he were really touched by the infec^ous spirit 
of the fanaticism which haunted these regions, might disguise 
themselves to him as the hopes as well of a religious reformer as 
of a Roman patriot. They were days in which the minds of 
men had been prepared for some awful change. *The years 
1348 and 1349* (observes Dr. Papencordt) ^ were fearful times 
throughout the west, from plague, earthquakes, and terrihc 
natural appearances; Flagellants and other fanatics bad risen in 
great numbers. The year 1450, on the other hand, that of the 
jubilee, had excited all minds, and elevated them from earthly 
to higher considerations.* It was in the year of the ^^ubilee that 
Rienzi conceived and abandoned bis scheme of pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. After entering Rome in disguise, apparently 
very early in that year, in order to obtain the indulgence granted 
at the jubilee, the Tribune suddenly alppeared at PrE 4 ^ue before 
the Eipperoi;, Charles IV. The account of Rienzi’s appearance 
in Prague, in the Italian of Polistore (Muratori, Script. Ital., 
vol. xxiv. p. 8IQ), to which Dr. Papenct)rdt only alludes, is so 
dramatic, and therefore so entirely in character with Rienzi, that 
we insert it:— 


‘ During tliis year, in the month of August, there came into Germany, 
to the city of Prague, a man iu strange dress. He stopped at the house 
of a Florcutiue apothecary, and asked him to present him to my Lord 
Charles, elected emperor by the Church of Rome, as he wished to com¬ 
municate something to his honour and advantage. This man, presented 
to the aforesaid emperor, addressed him in these words: “ There dwells 
in Mongibello a hermit, called Brother Angelo, who has chosen two 
ambassadors. The one he has sent to the pope in Avignon, thc^other 
to you the emperor. I am he, O emperor, who am sent to you.’* The 
emperor ordered him to deliver his embassage. Then that man began 
to speak in the following manner:—** Know ye, sire and emperor, that 
the aforesaid Brother Angelo sends me to say to you, that up to this 
time the Father has reigned in this world, and God his Son. The 
power is now taken from him and given to the Holy Ghost, who shall 
reign for the time to come.” The emperor, hearing that he thus sepa¬ 
rated and set apart the Father and the Son from the Holy Ghost, said, 
** Are you the man that I suppose you are ? ” And he answered, “ Whom 
do ye suppose me to be? ** The emperor said, “ I suppose that you are 
the Tribune of Rome;” and this the emperor supposed, haying heard of 
the heresies of the Tribune, And he answered, Of a truth 1 am he 

who 
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who was Tribune, and have been driven from Rome.” Then the em¬ 
peror sent immediately for the archbishop of Treves, and two other 
bishops, and the ambassadors of the king of Scotland, and many other 
ambassadors and doctors. And the emperor caused him to repeat in 
the presence of these distinguished men wliat he had said in secret to 
the emperor. And he said that the messenger who had gone to the 
pope at Avignon would say to him the same things, and that the pope 
would cause him to be burnt for these sayings, and the third day he 
would rise again by the power of the Holy Ghost: for which cause the 
])CopIe of Avignon would rush to arms, and slay the pope and the car¬ 
dinals; and then an Italian pope would be created, who would remove 
the court from Avignon and restore it to Rome. “ Which pope will 
send for you, O emperor! and for me, who will he one with the afore¬ 
said pope ; who will crown vou with the crown of gold of the kingdom 
of Sicily, of Calabria, and Apulia; and will crown me with the crown 
of silver, making me king of Rome an^of all Italy.” The archbishops 
hearing these fables, departed, saying that he was a foolish heretic, and 
caused the Tribune to write all he had said with his own hand.’ 

It is now in ouf power to correct and illustrate the statement 
of the historian from Kienzi's own writings. In his address to 
the emperor he thus relates the motives and the object of his 
mission:— 

* After I had passed a year and a half in a mendicant iiabit amid the 
Apennines of the kingdom of Apulia, I was accosted by a certain 
brother named Angelo, calling himself the hermit of Mount Volcanus, 
and to whom many other hermits, it was said, paid the highest venera¬ 
tion. He addressed me by my name, and this astonished me, for my 
name had been concealed from all the rest; and he said that I had 
dwelt long enough in idleness, at least for the present, in the desert. It 
behoved me rather to labour for the general good than for my own. 
He disclosed to me that my dwelling had been made known to him by 
divine revelation; and he added, that God was now looking to that uni¬ 
versal reformation which had been foretold by many spiritual men, and 
this chiefly through the prayers and influence of the glorious Virgin; 
that for the many sins of the times he had already sent a great mortality 
and (jartliquakes, but that he was meditating a more appalling scourge 
on account of the unrighteous pastors and the people. With this scourge 
he had designed, before the advent of St. Francis, to chastise and terribly 
to wound {^smjiiiare^ the Church; but through the urgent prayers of the 
two saints, St. Dominic and St. Francis, who, preaching in the spirit 
of Enoch and Elias, have hitherto sustained the falling church, the 
judgment of God had been prorogued to the present time. But since, 
he said, there is now “ not one that doeth good, no riot one j” and the 
very elect ’ ^meaning probably the Mendicant orders] * do not retain 
the primitive virtues for the support of the church—God for these 
reasons has prepared and is preparing vengeance. New and great 
events will shortly take ]>lace, particularly for the reformation of the 
church to its state of primitive holiness j with a general peace not only 
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among ChristianB, btit among Chriatiana and Saracens, whom the grace 
of the Holy Ghost shall enlighten under one Shepherd to come. And 
he declared that the day was at hand when the times of the Holy Ghost 
should commence, in which God alTould be made known to men. 
Further, that for the accomplishment of this spiritual purpose a holy 
man was chosen of Godt and was to be made known to all men by 
divine revelatiout who, with il^ elect emperor^ should in many ways re¬ 
form the earth, the pastors of the church being cut off from the super¬ 
fluity of all temporal and fleeting pleasures.’ 

Being questioned, he subjoined— 

* that a certain person under a certain pastor of the church having been 
put to death, or being dead (ntorlificalus vel mortuus'). should rise 
again on the fourth day, at whose voice there should be great terror and 
rout among the pastors of the church, and even the supreme pontiff 
sliould be in great personal danger. And that then that same angelic 
pastor should support the falling church of God, as St. Francis did 
before; and should reform the whole church; and out of the ecclesiastical 
treasures should be built a great temple of God, dedicated to the Holy 
Ghost, which should be call^ Jerusalem, into which the infidels should 
come to worship. And he advised me to labour without delay in urging 
the Roman emperor, (the hundredth of the line of Augustus!) and in 
aiding him as his forerunner by my counsel and assistance, fur the city 
of Rome was speedily to be adorned with the papal and imperial diadem, 
since the forty years were expired in which the ark of God had removed 
out of Jerusalem on account of the sins of men. It would be accept¬ 
able, he said, to the Most High if it should return to its proper dwelling 
during the year of the jubilee, which had been recently proclaimed 
according to the divine law in Leviticus.* 

Hicnxi adds, that when from doubt, and, as he says, from some 
remains of his old arrogance, he hesitated to present himself 
before the emperor. Fra Angelo showed him other prophecie8||f 
spiritual men (those of the abbot Joachim, no doubt, and Cym 
and Merlin), part of which he knew to have been fulfilled. 
Considering that his delay w'ould be contumacious towards God, 
he then undertook the journey, and now exhorted the emperor to 
accomplish that peacefully and without bloodshed, which on fdfmcr 
occasions had been a cause of desolation to Rome and to Italy. 
No one, he said, could be of so great service as himself in this 
great work, for his return was eagerly and anxiously expected by 
Rome and by all Italy. He offered his son as a hostagc-<-he was 
prepared to sacrifice his Isaac, his only begotten son, for the 
welfare of the people. He asked no favour, but that his govern¬ 
ment should receive the imperial sanction —* for every Roman 
ruler in temporal affairs is an adufterer who, when the empire is 
not vacant, shall assume without imperial licence the office of a 
ruler.* 

Such was Kienzi’s flrst address to the emperor. It was heard 
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by ChiMrIet with courtftsy, but» as might be supposed, with asto- 
abhment. At a second interview bis language appeared to the 
emperer so dangerous, and to touch so close on heresy, that he was* 
committed to safe custody, under the guardianship of the arch¬ 
bishop of Pragueand intelligence was sent to the pope of his 
imprisonment. From his prison he wrote another address to the 
empeifor, in which* he entered at much neater length into his 
former exploits and his future views. JEie began by protesting 
that he was not actuated by any fantastic or delusive spirit; that 
he was compelled by God to approach the imperial presence; he 
had no ambition; he scorned—^would that he had ever done so!— 
the vain glory of the world ; he despised riches; he had no wish 
but in poverty to establish justice, to deliver the people fr<)m the 
spoilers and tymnts of Italy. * But arms I love, arms 1 seek and 
will seek, for without arms there is no justice.* ‘ Who knows,’ 
he proceeds, * whether God of his divine providence did not in¬ 
tend me as the precursor of the imperial authority, as the Baptist 
of Christ?* For this reason, he intimates, he may have been re¬ 
generated in the font of Constantine, and his baptism may have 
been designed to wash away the stains which adhered to the im¬ 
perial authority. He exhorts the emperor to arise and gird on 
his sword, a sword which it bcc«ame not the supreme pontiff to 
assume. He concludes by earnestly entreating his imperial ma¬ 
jesty not rashly to repudiate his humble assistance; above all, not 
to delay hi^ occupation of the city of Rome till his adversaries 
had got possession of the salt tax, and other profits of the jubilee, 
which amounted to a hundred million of florins, a sum strictly 
belonging to the imperial treasury, and sufficient to defray the 
m|penses of an expedition into Italy. 

^The answer of the emperor was by no means encouraging to 
the magnificent schemes of the Tribune. It was a grave homily 
upon humility and charity. It repudiated altogether the design 
of overthrowing the papal power, and protested against the doc- 
trineaof a new effusion of the Holy Ghost. As to the story of 
Rienzi’s imperial descent^ be leaves that to God, and reminds the 
Tribune that we are all children of Adam, and all return to dust. 
Finally, he urges,him to dismiss his fantastic views and earthly 
ambitioiL; no longer to be stiff-necked and stony-hearted to God, 
but with a humble und contrite spirit to put on the helmet of sal¬ 
vation, and the shield of faith. 

Baffled in his attempts to work on the personal ambition of the 
empemr, Hienzi had recourse to his t^o most influential counsel¬ 
lors, John of Ncumark, afterwards his chancellor, and Ernest of 
Parbubitz, archbishop of Prague. John of Neumark professed 
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a love of letters, and Rieoai addressed to him a brief epistle, on 
which he lavifhed all hys flnwers of eloquence. It is impossible 
to conceive anything in taste. John pf Neumark* repaid 
him in the same coin. Hiansi^'had been committed to the 
custody of the Archbishop of Prague, as suspected of heresy. 
The archbishop was a prelate of distinction and learning, disposed 
to high ecclesiastical vieiys, well read in the canon-law, and not 
likely to be favourable to the wild predictions, or to the adven¬ 
turous schemes of Rienzi; yet to him Rienzi fearlessly addressed 
a long * libel,* in which he repeated all his charges against the 
pope, of abandoning his spiritual duties, leaving his sheep to be 
torn by wolves, and of dividing, rending, and severing the church, 
the very body of Christ, by scandals and schisms. The pope vio¬ 
lated every precept of Christian charity, while Rienzi alone main¬ 
tained no dreamy or insane doctrine, but the pure, true, sound, 
apostolic and evangelic faith. It was the pope who abandoned 
Italy to her tyrants, or rather armed those tyrants with his power. 

Rienzi contrasts his own peaceful, orderly, and just administra¬ 
tion with the wild anarchy, thus not merely uusuppressed but 
encouraged by the. pope: he asserts hii^ own more powerful pro¬ 
tection of the church, his enforcement of sound morals:— 

* And for these works of love the pastor of the dock calls me a schis¬ 
matic, a heretic, a diseased sheep, a blasphemer of the church, a man 
of sacrilege, a deceiver, who deals with unclean spirits kept in the cross 
of the Lord an adulterator of the holy body of Christ; a rebel and a 
persecutor of the church. “ But whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.’* 
As naked 1 entered into power, so naked 1 went out of power, the people 
resisting and lamenting my departure.* 

A little farther on he gives us this piece of history:— 

* We read in the Chronicles that Julius, the first Cseear, angry at the 
loss of some battle, was so mad as to raise his sword against his own life; 
but OctavianuB, his grandson, the first Augustus, violently wrested the 
sword from bis baud, and saved Caesar from his own nantic sword. 
Ceesar, returning to his. senses, immediately adopted Octavianus as his 
son, whom the Roman people afterwards appointed his successoi^in the 
empire. Thus, when 1 have wrested the frantic sword from his hand, 
the supreme pontiff, when his ipndness is passed, will call me his faith¬ 
ful son.* 

He reiterates his magnificent offers to the emperor for the 
subjugation of Italy:— 

* If on the day of the exaltation of the holy cross 1 ascend up into 
Italy, unimpeded by the emperor or hy you—before the Whitsuntide 
next ensuing I will surrender up all Italy in peaceable allegiance to the 
emperor, excepting the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, &c.* 

* We have already had an allusion to an evil spirit which Rienzi was said to consult, 
culled Fiorino, and which be kapt ii| the on one of his insignia of office. 

For 
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For the accomplishment of this he offered hostages^ whose heads 
were to be cut off if his scheme was not fulfilled within the pre- 
scribed*time; and if he failed, he promised and vowed to return 
to prison, to be dealt with as the emperor might decide! He 
repeats tliat his mission, announced by the prophetic hermit, is to 
prepare the way for the peaceful entrance of the emperor j to bind 
the tyrants in chains, and the nobles in links of iron :-~- 

* So that Ceesar, advancing without bloodshed, not with the din of 
arms and Gemuin fury^ but with psalteries and sweet-sounding cymbals, 
may arrive at the feast of the Holy Ghost, and occupy his Jerusalem, 
a more peaceful and securer Solomon. For 1 wish this Ceesar, not 
secretly or as an adulterer, like his ancestor of old, to enter the chamber 
of my mother, the city of Rome, but gladly and publicly, like a bride¬ 
groom ! not to be introduced into the chamber of ray mother by a single 
attendant, in disguise and through guarded barriers; not as his an¬ 
cestor, by Stephen Colonna, by whom he was betrayed and abandoned, 
but by the whole exulting peoi)le. Finally, that the bridegroom shall 
not find his bride and my mother an humble hostess and handmaid, 
but a free woman and a queen ; and the house of my mother shall not 
be a tavern, but the church I* 

The tribune goes on to relate many of the wonderful inter¬ 
ferences of Divine Providence in his behalf. He alludes to the 
changeable decrees of the pope. Boniface imprisoned and put 
to death Celcstine, whom bis successor canonised: Benedict XII. 
punished his seneschal, and denied him Christian burial; and that 
same seneschal had been taken up from the shore of the Rhine, 
and interred with the most splendid funeral rites. 

The reply of the archbishop was short and dry. He could not 
but wonder at his correspondent’s protestations of humility, so 
little in accordance with the magnificent titles which he had 
assumed as Tribune; or with his assertion that he was under the 
spedal guidance of the Holy Ghost. ‘ By wlmt authority,’ he 
demands, ' did Rienzi assert for the Roman people the right of 
electing the emperor?’ He wondered that Rienzi, instead of 
the ahthentic prophecies of the Holy Scriptures, should consult 
the wild and unauthorised prophets, Methodius and Cyril. The 
archbishop ends with the words pi Gamaliel ,—^ that if the 
Tribune’s schemes are of God th^ will succeed, however men 
may oppose them.* 

There are several more letters from Rienzi to the Archbishop 
in the same tone and spirit, the Tribune indefatigably urging his 
cause, and answering the objections of the prelate: he acknowledges 
that, like Moses and David, he had sinned through pride, and 
that God had visited him for his offence; he asserts that he does 
not ground his great work of love to mankind on the prophecies 
which he alleges; the work itself is the evidence of its divine 
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sanction, and he was only encouraged in its accomplishment 
by these inspired visions; * he is not the first who has run the 
danger of being stoned for a good w;prk!—or who has been Uccused 
of working go^ works through the devil! ’— 

* Finally you conclude that, if my plans are of God, they cannot be 
prevented by the counsels of men. By your favour, you tempt God in 
this, as though you said, if I am acceptable to God I shall be freed from 
prison by his power. I know that not only I, who ara a very great 
sinner, but even the prophets of God, appointed by God himself, even in 
Jerusalem the city, of God, were taken and slain. Yet, although that 
evil was permitted, the authors of that evil were not without sin. But 
ye perhaps derive glory from ray captivity, and expect a reward from 
another^ not from God. 1 know, if 1 bad come with two or three 
thousand horsemen, and with a gift in my hand of a good squadron 
of cavalry; if 1 had come to salute the emperor, not as a poor man, 
but as a very rich one, I should have been received at a banquet, not 
in a prison; nor would these defenders of the faith, if 1 had been 
gorgeous in gold or steel, have entered upon an examination of my be¬ 
lief ; no, not even had I created an anti-pope, as did these Roman nobles, 
who are received on such good terms by the emperor, and promoted by 
the pope himself.* ^ 

He proceeds to inveigh against the vices of the ecclesiastics, 
which he had rigidly repressed. 

‘ When, as tribune of Rome, out of my veneration for the holy body 
of Christ, by rigorous but just punishments I put down their concu¬ 
bines with whom they lived in sin, a cry w’as raised against me to the 
pope, that I was an oppressor of the clergy! Oh angel, expected by all 
just men, by whose glory the earth shall be illumined, come quickly. 


scatter the clouds.A mighty power must he given thee from on 

high, for thou wilt find, when thou wouldest scatter the clouds, strong 
and mighty adversaries.Finally, I will in no way put an end to 


my life, for my soul is prepared for everything, and by the blessing of 
God, instead of being cast down, rejoices rather. And since I am wont 
to use strong language, bear with roe if I have not spoke so humbly as 1 
ought: for among men of the world humility is become a rare virtue; 
since the days of St. Francis it has been gradually wearing out, find no 
one has ventured to sow it again, so that its seed is not now found upon 
the earth.* 

We add one further extract from this correspondence, because 
it relates to the person of Rienzi, and the imprisonment to which 
he was subjected, which does not seem to have been wantonly 
severe. It appears that he was subject to fainting fits; for which 
he says that, even under the warmer climate of Italy, a fire was 
a necessary with him—how much more in this cold northerly 
region! He requests therefore to be indulged with a fire by 
night as well as by day, and with the visit of a priest, in case Ins 
disorder should turn out dangerous. * I have endeavoured long 

enough 
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enough to mitigate my malady by feigUed cheerfulnesSj which how 
ayaila me no longer.’ He also entreats that his servants may be 
clad more warmly at his expense. ' Fut the rest, I turn to Him, 
who by the will of the Father was sent into the world to atone 
for the sins o,f men, to redeem the afflicted, to free the captives, to 
console the afflicted and the mourners, to gather together the dis> 
persed, to heal the Contrite hearts, and to answer for all who suffer 
wrong and violence!’ 

Besides this correspondence with the Emperor and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Prague, Dr. PapenCordt’s collection of original docu¬ 
ments contains copies of one or two letters which show that 
Rienzi still really kept up his connection with leading persons at 
Rome. There is a copy of a very curious one, addressed to the 
prophet Fra Angelo. It not merely leaves a strong impression 
of Kienzi’s sincere belief in the strange prophecies of Angelo and 
the other monkish seers, but enters into some details about his 
family. 

In one passage there is a strange enigmatic allusion to his 
domestic Luna (Moon), t.e. his wife. We insert the Latin for 
the benefit of those who can construe it 

* Quam.inveni juxta prenunciatam k Britannico [sc. Merlino] 

seriem ab ipsft bestik furtivk dolosissimk ac nefandissimk maculatam; 
quam sine crimitie tneorum et mei audivi nuper juxta eandem seriem 
miserabiliter in suk glorik defecisse.* 

The prophecy aiid its fulfilment seem equally obscure. It 
seems to intimate that his wife had really been corrupted by some 
<»f his enemies among the Homan clergy, and had lost her glory: 
but, as ive find that she had put on the dress of a sister of Santa 
Clara, We will hope for the best. 

*My son, whom I left, if he has not been corrupted by the bad 
manners of others, chaste, humble, and well-instructed, I pray you to 
withdraw from the perils of the world into the light, and, since his dis¬ 
position is like mine, allow him not to drink of the stream which I have 
drunk; All my books, except those on Theology (Ecclesiasticos), my 
arms, and the rest of my property, which are in a place well known to 
you, let him sell with the assistance of my uncle, and when some one of 
the brethren shall -visit the sepulchre at Jerusalem, let him take the 
money to complete an oratory, which a certain queen began to build 
there. If the Infidris prevent this, let him divide the money among the 
priests and the other Christians msident St Jerusalem. My Moon has 
taken the dress of St. Clara; 1 would Wish both my daughters and 
my sister to enter the same religiDUB Ordeh Let idl this Iw secret to 
others; to you and to the hrethreh, farewell.’ 

During all this time the pope had been in constant communi¬ 
cation with the emperor, and demanded the surrender of this 
' Son of Belial,’ to be dealt with as a suspected heretie, and a 
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rebel against the holy see. The emperor at last cbitiplied with 
this demand. 

Rienzi’s arrival at Atigtioti is^iu strikingly described in a 

letter of Petrarch :— 

« 

* There came lately to the court—I should tiot say came» but was 
brought as a prisoner—Nicolas Laurentius, the once formidable tribune 
of Rome, who, when he might have died iii the Capitol with so much 
glory, endured imprisonment, first by a Bohemian [the emperor], after¬ 
wards by a Limousin [the Pope Clement VI.], so as to make him¬ 
self, as well as the name and the Republic of ^me, a laughing-stock. 
It is perhaps more generally known than I should wish how much my 
pen was employed in lauding and exhorting this man. I loved his virtue, 
I praised his design, I congratulated Italy; I looked forward to the 

dominion of the beloved city and the peace of the world.Some of 

my epistles are extant, of which I am not altogether ashamed, for 1 had 
no gift of prophecy, and I would that he had not pretended to a gift of 
prophecy; but at the time I Wrote, that which he was doing, and ap- 
]icared about to do, was not only worthy of my praise but that of all man¬ 
kind. Are these letters, then, to be cancelled for one thing alone, be¬ 
cause he chose to live basely rather than die with honour ? But there is 
no use in discussing impossibilities: I could hot destroy them if I would; 
they are published, and no longer in my power. But to my story. 
Humble and despicable that man entered the court, who, throughout 
the world, had made the wicked tremble, and filled the good with joyful 
hope and expectation: he who was attended, it is said, by the whole 
Roman people and the chief men of the cities of Italy, now appeared 
between two guards, and with all the people crowding out and eager to 
see the face of him of whose name they had heard so mudh.* 

Petrarch proceeds to stdte that a Commission of three eccle¬ 
siastics was immediately appointed to examine what punishment 
should be inflicted on Rienzi. That he deserved the utmost 
punishment, the poet declares, for having basely abandoned his 
enterprise when he had conducted it with so much success—for 
having betrayed the cause of liberty by not crushing the enemies 
of liberty when in his power. Part of this passage we have already 
quoted, as an illustration of the general sentiment of Europe 
concerning the Tribune. Petrarch’s whole letter is a singular 
mixture of his old admiration, and even affectioil, for Rienzi, with 
hitter disappointment at the failure of his magnificent and poetic 
hopes; not without some wounded vanity, and more timidity, at 
having associated his own name with one who, however formerly 
glorious, had sunk to a condition so contemptible. One of the 
first acts of Rienzi on his arrival at Avignon was to inquire if his 
old friend and admirer was in the city. ' Perhaps,’ sayS Petrart^, 
' he supposed that 1 could he of service to him; he knew not 
how totally this was out of my power: perhaps it was only a 
feeling of our former friendship.* 
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Bat, after all, as everything in this extraordinary mans life 
seeaned destined to be strange and unexpected, Rienzi owed bis 
safety ^chiefly to the inflaence of Petrarch; and of Petrarch, as a 
poet. He could scarcely look for any sentence but that of death 
or perpetual imprisonment. He had few friends and many 
enemies at Avignon. He was even denied the assistance of an 
advocate. His trial, however—^it does not seem clear, for what 
reason—was not pursued with great activity. The most dan* 
gerous charge, that of heresy, seems to have dropped quietly to 
the ground. Petrarch began to feel increasing interest in iiis 
fate : he even ventured to write to Rome to urge the intercession 
of the people in his behalf. We translate from Dr. Papencordt, 
of whose style of composition we have as yet given no fair ex¬ 
ample, the close of this act in the drama:— 

* We know not whether the Romans did anything in favour of the 
tribune. Cola himself had acknowledged himself guilty of the crimes 
imputed to him, and was condemned to death. Nothing, it seemed, 
could save him from execution or a perpetual and ignominious imprison¬ 
ment, when a movement in his favour began to show itself in Avignon, 
The greatest passion for poetry ami for poets prevailed in the papal 
court and in the whole city. Petrarch applies the passage in Horace, 
“ Scribimus iiidocti doctique poemata,*’ to the whole place, and com¬ 
plains of his melancholy lot in having so many acquaintances who rained 
poems and letters upon him every day from all sides: lawyers, physi¬ 
cians, husbandmen, and builders neglected their work to make verses; 
he was followed home, and could scarcely set his foot iif the street with¬ 
out being environed with people, asking him questions about poetry. 
As the rumour spread abroad that Rienzi was a celebrated poet, a ge¬ 
neral clamour arose that it would be a sin to put to death such a man, 
who was skilled in that sacred art. Petrarch, indeed, says that Cola 
had read all the poets, but he was not aware that he had written a single 
poem; yet this report saved the prisoner’s life. He was imprisoned in 
a tower, and fettered with a single chain, fastened into the vault of the 
dungeon; in other respects kept in honourable custody, and had his 
meals from the remnants of the papal table, which were distributed to 
the poor. He could pursue,his beloved studies: the Bible, and the 
history of the ancient Romans, particularly the books of Livy, were his 
companions in his prison, as formerly at the height of his prosperity.’— 
pp. 259, 260. 

Who could have supposed that this man, hardly escaped from 
death as a dangerous usurper of the papal authority, suspected ns 
a heretic, the assertor of the liberties of Rome, and who had 
endeavoured to incite the emperor to reduce the papal power to 
the strict limits of spiritual jurisdiction—the writer of those stern 
and uncompromising invectives against the desertion of Italy by 
the popes—this unsparing castigator of the vices of the clergy— 
this heaven-appointed reformer, as he declared, of the church—this 

harbinger 
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Fra. IVIorcalef the captain pf the grpal^ Fype Coippai|y. Put pf 
the Bible and put of Livy he filled thpip with fofty polidns of 
the ^rgatnc^s of Rome, ^pd allured them tiy splendid promises of 
advancement. They lept him cppsiderable sums of ipopey, and 
they enabled him to borrow more. He appeared/ accompanied 
by these youths, and in a magm|iccnt dyess,* before the legate, 
and requested to be invested in the dignity of senator of Rome. 
At that time the papal authority in Rome was still unachnow'- 
ledged by the factions nobles. It seemed a fayourablp oppor¬ 
tunity; and in the name of the Church Alhomoz appointed 
Rienzi senator of Rome. With a fpw tropps Rienzi advanced; 
and in a short time was once more master of the scene of his 
former power and glory. But Rienzi had pot learned wisdom. 
The intoxication of power. again bewildered his rpason; he re¬ 
turned to his old pomp, his t)ld luxury. He extorted the restora¬ 
tion of his confiscated property, and wasted it in idle expenditure. 
He was constantly encircled by his armed guard; he passed his 
time in drunken banquets.f Again called on to show his 
military prowess against the refractory Colonnas, he was again 
found wanting. The stern and equal vigour wliid* before 
given an imposing majesty to his wild justice, now seemed to turn 
to caprice and wantonness of power. His groat measure, by 
which he seemed determined, this time at least, to escape the im¬ 
putation of pusillanimity as shrinking from the extermination of 
his enemies, was tainted with treachery and ingratitude. The 
execution of Fra Morcale, the brother of the youths to whom 
he had been so deeply indebted, revolted rather than awed the 
public mind. The second government of Rienzi was an unmiti¬ 
gated tyranny; and ended by his murder in a popular insurrec¬ 
tion. With the cry of ‘ Long live the people,’ was now mingled 

* Pcath to the tribune, to the traitor Rienzi!’ His body was 
treated with the most shameful indignities. 

There is much good sense in Dr. Papencordt*s simple expres- 
slopg that ,Rienzi was an extraordinary rather than a great man. 

* The Komou bio|[rap1ier, who might appear to hare been an eye>witiieB|i, <ie8cribe!< 
his sjiieiidul attire witli tJie most minute particularity. 

f The ItoniaTi biographer is again our auttiorlty. ^ nefote,* be says, *hc was sober, 
temperate, abstemious ; lie was now become on iuonliiiate drunkard. * * He was always 
eating roufectioiiecy and drinking. It was a tftrrilde tbiiig to be Cofoed to pee him— 

* liorribile cosa era potere patire de vederlo,'r-.fhey said that in person he was formerly 

quite mengi'c, he hod become enormously fat fgrasso sterminatamente); he hod a Itelly 
like a luu, ioviid, like on Asiatic abbot!—‘ hat^ luia ventresca tonna, trioiifale, a tnodo 
de uiio abbate ^stam!' Another MS. reads abbote ^^inwo, which decorum ryilL 
not allow us to trauskte. ‘ He ^as full of shining flesh (carbuncles?) like a peacock. 
Ued, and with d long beard, his fape was always changing; his eyes would suddenly 
kindle like fire. It was as changeable as his opinions. His understanding lightened 
ill litliil flushes like fire—'cosi se mutavu siiq intellgcto cftnis iuoco.' M^rtUot\ 

Anttq. ItaL iii. p. 524. 
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His vigour of actio|i fell short of his vigour of conception. He 
was a lofty idealist. That he could not accomplish his glorious 
visions^ his times were partly in fault, and partly his own chaj^acter. 
As long os his career' was brilliant,''imaginative, theatrical, he 
played his part with majesty; and even his magnificence might, 
as we observed, not have been impolitic; but when he had to 
strive with the rough realities of faction, to act on uniinaginetl 
emergencies with vigour and promptitude, his mind seemed to 
give way—dignus imperii nisi imperasset. In a warlike age, his 
want of military skill, and^ven of a soldier’s courage, was a fatal 
deficiency. But if in action thus occasionally pusillanimous, his 
imaginative resources were inexhaustible. To his visions of jk)- 
litical freedom, the supremacy of the dominion of Home, and the 
independence of Italy, succeeded his religious dreamery, the pre¬ 
dicted kingdom of the Holy Ghost. And we may give him the 
benefit of supposing that, even in his latter enterprise, when an 
instrument of the ecclesiastical power, he might honestly (xmceive 
himself labouring in the only practicable scheme for the peace 
and prosperity of Italy. Dazzling as was the course of Rienzi, 
and awakening all the generous sympathies, especially at the 
commencement of his career, even now ‘arresting our attention 
amid the tumult and confusion of the dark ages in Italy, he bursts 
upon us, in our youth perhaps, even as he did upon his own age, 
as a hero and a patriot. And like his own age, and like Petrarch, 
the voice of that age, w'e are inclined to revenge, as it were, our 
disappointment at the failure of the hopes which he has excited 
by injustice to the lofty parts of his character. We do not allow 
him credit for what he did achieve under such atlversc circum¬ 
stances, from a kind of resentment that he achieved no more. 
Wc depreciate the good, the very transitory goo<l which he did, 
because we justly feel that he was not a man who produced any 
permanent effect on the condition or destinies of man, but a 
fleeting and ephemeral pageant. 

Of the merits of Dr. Papencordt’s work we have not 301 
spoken. I'he expressions of our praise, we are sorrj to sa)', must 
he mingled with those of regret. We have heard, since the com¬ 
mencement of our paper, that this promising pupil in the Berlin 
school of history has been suddenly cut ofl' in tbe dawn of his 
literary reputation. Dr. Papencordt seemed likely to unite in¬ 
dustry and diligence, general qualifications of German historians, 
with the virtues of judgment and skill in composition—vvhicli 
are not quite so common among them. We fear that his pre¬ 
mature decease will deprive us of the work which he meditated, 
and of which the present monograph is, as it w'ere, a chapter,— 

2 c‘i the 
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the history of the city of Home from the fall of the Western 
Empire to the commencement of the sixth century. ,But^— his 
saltern donis —we would honour the memory of a writer who 
promised to attain to high eminence; and condole with the friends 
of, as we learn, a modest and estimable man. 


Art. VII.—I. Russia under Nichd^s the First. Trmialated 
from a Supplement to the Conversations Lexicon, by Captain 
Anthony C. Sterling. London. 12mo. 1841. 

2. Notes of a Half-pay in Search of Health; or, Russia, Cir- 
cns'sia, and the Crimea in 1839-40. By Captain Jesse. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1841. 

3. Petersburg in Bildern und Skizxen. Von J. G. Kohl. 
Dresden und Leipzig. 2 vols. 8vo. 1841. 

ARllATI VES of travels through Russia, and residences in 
various portions of that empire, all conveying, with more or 
less pretension, accounts of its present policy and prophecies of 
its future destiny, have been of late so plentifully supplied to the 
reading world, that general opinions of some kind must, we 
should think, be beginning hi take shape and form. At all 
events, there must be a very general curiosity on the subject: the 
reporters in this department bid fair to become as numerous and 
multifarious as those from the Transatlantic shores. This time 
last year we noticed a cycle of Russian tourists—at Christmas 
we introduced the * Letters from the Baltic,’ which have since run 
through two editions—and now, aided by our friends the Ger¬ 
mans, we again muster strong. However differing in country, 
character, principle, prejudice, and capacity, all these explorers 
seem to profess the same main object and end—namely, to ascer¬ 
tain what the actual progress of civilization in Russia has been : 
by what influences it has been most forwarded j and in what 
departments of life its results are most apparent. 

Ever since the advent of Peter the Great, the great-great-grand- 
sire of his present majesty, who breathed a species of animation 
into the vast colossus, but bequeathed to his successors the far 
more difficult task of wakening intelligence and stimulating con¬ 
science, civilisation, like the unknown god of the ancients, a 
something they acknowledged yet knew not how to approach, has 
been more or less the aim or the pretension of each succeeding 
sovereign. But no matter how they founded cities, or raised 
temples, or endowed institutions, ostensibly in her name, so long 
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as the worship of the heart was wanting—so long as she was 
sought: not for herself^ hut for her concomitant gifts—civilisation 
in her real worth remained, as a matfer of course, far from their 
grasp. Even granting their motives to have been pure, their de¬ 
votion real, the object—in the degree they affected to secure it— 
was equally unattainable; for in the words of a great writer of 
the day, * To think of engrafting, at once, on an ignorant 
people the fruits of long knowledge and civilisation—of irnjwrt- 
ing among them ready-made those arlvantages and blessings whicli 
no nation ever attained but by its owm working out, nor ever was 
fitted to enjoy but by having struggled for them—to harbour even 
a dream of the success of such an experiment implies a sanguinc- 
ncss almost incredible.* 

Nevertheless, all these gigantic efforts—this enormous expendi¬ 
ture—^these innumerable ukases in pen and ink—in brick and 
mortar—cannot have remained barren. Something good or bad 
must have accrued from such combined and continued exertion; 
and in our humble opinion the result is very much what from 
such premises might fairly have been anticipated; in a word, 
that after the lapse of more than a century—in the course of 
which the Russian power has been developed and extended in a 
degree unmatched in modern European history—throughout tljc 
country itself, as it stands, the work of corruption is found far 
a-head of that of civilisation, and both gradually reversing in 
position—the one, through all the glare and parade of advancement, 
isibly undermining the structure borrowed from other nations— 
the other slowly impregnating the barbarous elements of the soil. 

Impressed with this latter fact, we feel disposed to approach 
the Russian peasant with somewhat of the same respect as we 
should bis czar—convinced that in these ranks lies that quarry of 
sterling materials from which alone the stepping-stones to Russian 
progression may be securely hewn. It may seem strange to say 
this of a class still in bondage, and more strange to speak openly 
of a system of serfage without as openly condemning it; but, even 
if Russia did not show us at every step the danger and futility of 
hasty changes and forced adoptions, we should be inclined to 
advocate the most cautious grant of that liberty which will only 
assimilate tlie seitfs with other classes which have hitherto turned 
superior advantages to far inferior account, I'he peasantry of 
Russia are now strongly characterized by those qualities whicli 
legislators would be glad to retain in some more civilized coun¬ 
tries, or infuse into others. At once active and tractable, intel¬ 
ligent and confiding—their affections more developed than their 
reason, their ingenuity far in advance of their knowledge—the 
voiceless and votelcss worth of this estate in the political balance 
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of Russia is as little suspected by the world in general as it is by 
themselves. Nevertheless it is to this class, almost exclusively, 
that Russia must look for the preservation of the sounder portions 
of her nationality—through this class it is that the sap of civil¬ 
isation must rise; and it is worthy of remark that more has been 
done to waken the self-consciousness and moral energies of the 
people by their unanimous repulsion of the French invasion—(and 
the further we arc removed from the barbarous features of this 
exertion the more shall we perceive its true dignity)—and more to 
humanise their habits and raise their ideas, by the return of the 
Russian troops from the allied armies—more, in short, to civilise 
tliem by these two national impulses, than by all the grafting and 
patching and mere outward applications uj)on the other classes of 
tJie empire, ever since the time of Peter the Great. 

We thought it fair to state this general impression of ours <»n 
the threshold; but <)ur immediate object is to make our readers 
acquainted with three very interesting books on Russia. And 
certainly whoever 'wishes to prepare himself for studying with 
advantage either the new travellers on our list, or any other work 
of their class, ought to begin by mastering the skilful Essay com¬ 
piled from the rich pages of the * Conversations Lexicon,’ for 
which we are indebted to Captain Sterling. 

Its first chapter opens with a few general remarks on the tardi¬ 
ness of Russia in the career of improvement ; tin the manner in 
which ‘ she has been obliged to rush through or skiji over many 
tlegrces of civilization in order to march in the same line tvith 
her rivals; ’ proceeding with a short survey of the events which 
preceded the reign of the Emperor Nicholas j the vexations 
which met him on his ascending the throne; w’ith a few allu¬ 
sions to his personal character, and a short sketch of the motives 
for his policj—to which we shall advert more at length. Tt) 
these succeed a list of the administrative and diplomatic officers ; 
the*'history of the Svod, or systematic collection of civil laws— 
a giganlii; work, which dragged its weary length through the 
reigns of Catherine the Second, Paul, and Alexander, and was 
reserved for the youth and vigour of the present sovereign to 
recommence and finish;—and a comprehensive Sketch of the 
stale of trade, the condition of the peasants, and the increased 
facility of intercourse, &c. One of the most interesting portions 
is contained in the chapter on the war with the Circassians, 
the inefficiency of all the varied modes of battery which Russia 
has bitUerlo brought to bear upon them, and the little present 
prospect there appears t>f terminating this contest in the usual 
Russian sweeping mode. These remarks are followed by a 
masterly analysis of the relations of Russia with the various 

states 
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States t>f Europe—including a review of ttie alternate progress 
of Hiissian and British indueuce in the affaits of Turk^, and 
the iiiore obscUre doiilgs in the Jnteriot' of Asia. We have 
then elatkirate sUhimaries of the revenues and resources of the 
elh|)irc—the force of the ariny and navy—the acquisitions of terri¬ 
tory, and actual area of European and Asiatic Russia—the pro- 

f jortion of inhabitants to edch district, and gross sum of the popu- 
ation—with reports of the various modes of education, from the 
six universities, down to the 426 district, 884 parochial, and 508 
jnivate boarding-schools—and, finally, an imriicnse deal of posi¬ 
tive and extraneous information which has crept into no other 
work: altogether rendering this little volume a complete manual 
of the jircseht statistics of Russia. In the close research requisite 
for the condensation of so much varied knowledge, we recognise . 
the patient hand of the German; while the arrangeirlent of the 
materials docs credit to Captain Sterling’s clearness of head, an<l 
the unaffected plainness of his general style sets off many lively 
and even gi’aceful turns and passages. 

It is well to have this the table for ready reference while 
one is goirig through Captain Jesse’s more am Using work, which 
abounds in puns, jokes, anecdote, and (quotation more than enough 
for both, in the two volumes hy this gentleman the public are 
presented with the first fruits of a happy convalescence—a period 
when the s])irits no less than the appetite arc generally found to 
be in most mercurial condition. For only thus can wc account 
for the liiuny off-hand trivijilities in a work which wants ncitlier 
manly thought, nor solid information, nor some real liveliness. 

In his first chapter Captain Jesse is kind enough to give us 
an account of his youthful doings in India—in the course of 
which he takes us through two fevers and one cholera morbus— 
with a sufficiency of snipe-shot)ting under a meridian sun, and up 
to bis knees irt water, &c. &c.: he then transports us hack 
to England, and stations us for six years at monotonous country- 
quarters, where he, unfortunately, had little else to think of but 
the ihakdies he bad imported from the land of jungles and 
paddy-fields : he allows us a peep into his journal of that period 
so full <jf dyspeptic memoranda as would in all prob.ibility have 
made him ill, bad he not been so already^—and being now come 
to that wretched pass wlicn, in his own words, he no longei* 
knows ‘ his favourite Amati from his regimental spit,’ he thinks 
it high time to give the enemy the slip by a complete change of 
climate. Accordingly, at the end of the chapter we find our 
patient at Corfu. 

He now steams on through classic waters—anchoi-s in the roads 
of Patras, and thence, wind and weather permitting, finds himself 
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in sight of the Pyrwus, and quickly after apjiroaching Athens in 
a hack-carriage amid clouds of dust. A sojourn of six weeks 
beneath the Athenian porches produces some sharp remarks U];ran 
the present state of Greece; but, strange to say, the soul-stirring 
antiquities of the place give occasion to little more than a soiqsi^ 
* what peevish philippic at the annoyances which had long before 
encountered him on visiting those of Rome! 

We regret to be obliged to hurry through his intraresting tour 
to Nauplia—his return to Athens, and passage in company wifh 
Prince George of Cambridge to Constantinople—a city which he 
<lescriboe in tempting colours. Not so, however* the Turkish 
bath; to the equivocal enjoyment of which he reconciles himself 
with a few puns in careful italics—^a precaution not altogether 
superfluous—consoling himself, after being * flayed, parboiled, and 
steamed, l|||£iKlrowncd and half-suffocated,’ with the discussion of 
a pipe—to Which, under various forms, the gallant captain appears 
so addictSi^Jthat it is only to be hoped his fair fellow-traveller 
in no way objected to the practice. With the exception, how¬ 
ever, of the bath, our author, with his Oriental habits, appears 
perfectly at home among the Mosffems. A passage on the 
exquisite beauties of Constantinople has a picturesquencss of 
manner which is of rare occurrence in the work, so we the more 


willingly transcribe it 

‘ The sunsets here are not so fine as those of Greece, but moonlight 
over the City of the Sultan is indeed beautiful, and to enjoy it perfectly 
T frequently retired to my divan, which commanded a view of the 
Golden Horn, and with my pipe and sherbet at my side [cross-legged 
also ?] remained there watching for her beams. As the night advanced 
the numerous lights of the city gradually disappeared, the hum of voices 
died away, the breeze of evening was hushed, and the Horn, which 
during the day had been covered with boats engaged in all the noise 
and tumult of traffic, now lay in hazy obscurity beneath me. The pale 
light ill the horizon soon ushered in the ** hark of pearl in that cloudless 
sky,” the shadows become more evident, the golden crescents of the 
Sulimani mosque and Seraskier’s tower then appeared, the slender 
minarets followed, and at last the whole city and the Horn were lighted 
up in colours more chaste though less splendid than those of sunset. 
I felt that this was the hour to enjoy the City of the Plague, and I 
thought my opinion vras confirmed by the numerous caiques which stole 
quickly yet noiselessly across the moonbeams, returning to Stamboul 
from the Sweet Waters at the extremity of the Horn. If it were possible 
for anything to increase the beauty and interest of this scene, it was so 
increased by the planet Venus being in conjunction with the moon, 
exhibiting the emblem of the Moslem’s empire over his own capital. 
This divan was my bed, but the sleep that succeeded was far more gene¬ 
rally intenrupted by the loud and continual yells of the mongrel curs of 
Pera than by dreams of Mahomed’s Houris,’—/ewe, vol. i. p. 42. 
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But vrc novr share in the author^s impatience to enter Russia, 
and must therefore land him, after three days* voya^ through the 
Black Sea, at Odessa, where, immediately cm reaching terra 
firmat he was subjected by the jealous sanitory laws to a purify- 
iug: process, which, after all, is no very inappropriate sequel to 
the Turkish bath. To this succeeds the unutterable dulness of 
a fortnight's quarantine; a period of gentle durance which some 
graceless author has likened to the English honeymoon—though 
Captain Jesse has managed to make it amusing enough to 
his readers, and which affords him the opportunity—not seldom 
repeated throughout his pages—of contradicting Marshal Mar- 
inont's statements in toto. If Captain Jesse fared worse than 
most during quarantine, he had at all events the comfort of far¬ 
ing better than most in the custom-house, his bt^gage being 
helped through by the friendly intervention of «^F|Mij|er epaii** 
lette. But no military pass-word could be extcndecMo a pocket 
edition of Byron—a name so sternly banned in JJH^Russian 
empire that we rather wonder at the captain's attempt. To 
be sure, we have known the prohibition successfully evaded by 
simply cutting out a leaf; for, like the human countenance itself, 
a title-page is here considered as the sure index of the soul within; 
and w'hile, under a smooth face, the most desperate sinner may 
stjcurely creep into a Russian l>ookcase, a suspicious head-piece 
will condemn the most innocent protluction that ever issued from 
the press. A ludicrous instance of the latter occurred to a pas¬ 
senger entering Petersburg, who, among the usual complement 
of guide-books and band-books, happened to possess a small 
astronomical work, entitled ' Revolutions of the Heavenly Bodies.* 
No sooner had the censor cast his eyes upon the title-page than 
its doom was sealed. The first word tvas enough for a loyal 
Russian—no matter where the scene of action—and, not content 
with confiscating the book, the police had orders to keep a strict 
watch over its audacious importer. 

Leaving his lady at Odessa, Captain Jesse now procecds.upon 
a tour in the Crimea, a change of scene by which the reader 
profits as well as the author; for the ‘ Month*s Leave of 
Absence ’ constitutes one of the most agreeable portions of his 
work. His investigations of the historical reminiscences and 
antiquarian remains of this region, though somewhat too diffuse, 
are conducted with the zeal of a sebokar; his descriptions of the 
works and docks of Sevastopol arc givqn with the technical preci¬ 
sion of a military man; while all that can he objected to (with the 
exception of his view of Cape Matapan from the Blade Sea) is not 
so much his having dwelt too long upon the artificial ugliness of 
the Macrocephali, but too little upon the natural beautic^s of the 
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Ctimean paradise, of which beyond a festooning vine or creeping 
geranium we catch t3Ut few glimpses. He mentions, it is truej 
one grand and siiblime view from the top of a high mountain, to 
which he aseciids by a rOute significantly called the ' Devil’s 
Staircase/ and where he particularly alludes to ^a iensatiombf 
loneliness which I always experience at a ^eat height.’ But in 
this respect Captain .Tessc is not singular; tne sensation he alludes 
to being a natural consequence to which most people arc subject 
in any very elevated position, whether physical or social. 

His account of the war in Circassia (though, deiSpite an inti¬ 
mation in the title-page, our traveller does not appear to have 
entered that territory) conveys inost exciting matter for those who 
take interest in the fate of these gallant ‘ Highlanders of the 
Caucasus,’ heathens though they be, while, in those who do not, 
.1 glance in the accompanying map at the narrow gap which alone 
remains free from the embrace of the Russian fortresses might 
be sufficient to induce; it. The temptations to serve in this cause 
are succinctly stated by Captain Sterling. * An ukas of the 20th 
May, 1838, ])romiscs to such officers as volunteer for this senUce 
a whole year’s pay in advance, double pay during the war, and 
their travelling expenses.* ^Upon this,’ adds Sterling, ‘there 
were numerous applications / but liow disproportionate all the 
advantages arc to the risk incutted may be told by a few extracts 
from the f Notes of a Half-pay.’ 

Speaking of the Russian fortresses in Circassia, of which a 
river alwavs forms one side,— 

* This face,’ says Captain Jesse, ‘ is protected by a gun-hoat when there 
is sufficient depth of water, an intrenchment, and traverses. If there is 
liu river, a small stream will always influence the choice of situation, ns 
the garrisons cannot leave the fort to get either woo(f or water without 
some casualties taking place. Sometimes the Circassians turn the stream 
above the fort, and the Russians are then under the necessity of send¬ 
ing to a considerable distance for their supplies of those articles abso¬ 
lutely, necessary to their existence. In doing so they are obliged to 
traverse thick underwood and other obstacles, which their opponents 
well know how to take advantage of, and, by posting themselves behind 
trees and pieces of rock, the escort, generally composed of a company, 
seldom returns without severe loss. It w'as in allusion to this that I 
once heard a Russian officer remark ‘ tliat a glass of water was very 
often purchased by a glass of blood.’ Of course the difficulties are 
greater in keeping up the communications between the forts themselves. 
But this is not the only misfortune under which the troops suffer, for 
malaria prevails in all the low situations, and the men are decimated by 
fevers for which they have neither preventive nor cure. Their supplies 
of food, always scanty and indifferent, are sometimes cut off by the 
gales, which blow with great violence on this coast; and as they cannot 
olnoiu provisions in the country, they are sometimes reduced to the 
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grciatest possible distress. Fresli meat is rarely seen, and, being very 
dear at all times, is never givefa to the men. In the winter of 1839 the 
coininimications with Sevastopol and Kertch had been so interrupted 
that fye-ttour was sixty-five rouble, nearly sixty shillings, the chetvert. 
Lillis wretchedly off for feed, they ate worse off for medicine, and, when 
Buffering under intermittent fever, are left to eure it with a salt herring, 
a cheap, and in this part of the world popular, remedy.’—vol. i. p. 272. 

Being detained till too late in the Season for travelling to 
AIosct)w, Captain Jesse resolves^ having indeed no other alterna¬ 
tive, on spending the winter at Odessa. Of this city, as a resi¬ 
dence, ho speaks bitterly and contemptuously. Knowing that an 
English gentleman, so accustomed to the highest luxuries of society 
as Lord Alvanley, is now spending for choice his second winter 
there, many may be Somewhat puzzled. The ' Ilalf-pay,’ however, 
gives a cat^ogue of tinmitigatetl miseries. According to him, the 
climate, to begin wltii, has all the inconvenience of tlic two 
oj>posite extremes. It is Siberia in the winter, and the coast 
of Africa in the summer, Without the steadiness of the one or 
the luxuriance of the other. In Winter the snow-storms are so 
heavy that ladies bound for ball br tlmatrc used to yoke oxen 
on to their equipages, and * even now the servants announce 
the shovel before tlleit carriage.’ Ih spring they are stuck fast, 
knee-deep in mud, so that maid-servants go to market in their 
master's boots—(at least so Captain Jesse’s did) ;—iii summer 
they are dried up for Want of water, of which the town does not 
furnish a single drinkable spring,—suffocated with columns of 
dust, and tOTinfcnled by ‘ eight billions of flies!’ • neither more nor 
less. In addition to this, the pavement is execrable, and the 
principal thoroughfares intersected with deep drains, in whicli 
people break their legs; the streets arc wretchedly lighted, or 
rather not lighted at all; the meat is bad, the servants infamous, 
the sh(](pkecpcrs all rbgues, and the society of the town by no 
means a compensation, for all these evils. Surely Captain Jesse 
must have been particularly unfortunate—or particularly difficult. 
Even his puns flag here. But we are inclined to think with him 
that in all Russia he could not well have pitched upon a place 
more devoid of advantages. Banishment to Tobolsk (with ex¬ 
emption from the mines) would decidedly, in point of society, 
have repaid him much better, and in other respects no worse. 
Odessa is by much too new in the list of autocratical creations 
to offer a fair standard of Russian society; the upper classes are 
more artificial, and the lower less national, than tlicy would bp 
found elsewhere,—wliile habits of constant intercourse with the 
crafty Greek, the indolent Turk, and the demoralised Pole, have 
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produced an amalgamation which, unlike some counterfeits, has 
not the recommendation of being good in itself. 

Capfain Jesse is an lionest writer; and enables us to measure 
bis opinions by giving a fair account of the opportunities he had 
for forming them. We did not expect from so rapid an observer 
accurate representations of things that do not immediately and 
everywhere meet the eye; but we confess our disappointment in not 
disawering throughout these pages anything like a real picture of 
the Russian peasant. He everywhere, under Captain Jesse’s deli¬ 
neation, stands forth a miserable creature, with slavery on, his brow, 
superstition in his heart, thieving at his lingers’ ends, and a clean 
shirt only once a twelvemonth to his back ! This may be true in 
part: but of the two sides there are to everything our author has 
decidedly taken and stuck to the worst; and a foreigner who 
should come to England and report that all our lower classes 
were drunkards or poachers, and—of which these late distressed 
times have furnished too many instances—all without a bed t<» 
sleep upon, would be just as near the truth. According to our 
own observation of the class, the Russian serf, with his loyalty, 
courtesy, and filial piety, his intelligence, shrewdness, and wit,— 
who stands like a hero, who is proverbially as far removed from all 
vulgarity in manner as from all grammatical inaccuracy in speech, 
who venerates his czar, loves his lord, and believes his priest—(we 
will say nothing about the clean shirt)—is about one of the most 
interesting specimens of peasant humanity the present world 
affords. 

‘ There is no gaiete de cmir or hilarity about a Russian ; and 
unless they are tipsy, or otherwise much excited, they are a 
tranquil, not to say a stupid people.’ What! no gaiete de. coeur 
about the Francois du Nord?' No hilarity abi)ut him whose 
voice may be heard singing from the roof of every house, or 
laughing in most contagious tones from tlie ice labours of the 
canal below;—whose national sports are the gayest in the 
world; w’hose very choice of colours bespeaks the tone of his 
mind ; whose joke is always ready, always new, always good;— 
who looks as happy as if all the world were his equals—and 
rather more so, we should fancy I Certainly, as respects a true 
judgment of the real sturdy Russian peasant —and we do not, 
like the author, see anything objectionable in the application of 
ibis term to them—our * Captain bold ’ is as far removed from 
the right mark as if he had never stirred from his * country 
quarters,’ His chief opportunitid^ for observation appear, as 
he confesses, to have been derived from the mixed population 
of Odessa, and from the wretched road-side beggars of the 
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Steppes. Unacquainted with the Russian lat^puage, their inner 
life was of coarse a sealed book to him; and because they bow low 
with their bodies like a nobleman of the old English scho6l» and 
dispersed on the emperor's birthda 3 r without a cheer, like the 
Scotch at George IV.’s visit, he interprets these as so many signs 
of crushing slavery. Nay, even their national food, their kvass 
and black bread, are in his eyes only specimens of brutal fare, 
and symbols of utter degradation. Though Captain Jesse did 
not relish either, they may not be the worse for that. There 
are many articles besides huass and chleba on which tastes aro 
found to differ. Some persons detest olives; others positively 
loathe the best Tenby oysters (the Russians prefer the latter a 
little tainted); some strange people do not like real turtle- 
soup, and some, stranger still, do; and one respectable individual 
we could mention has even an antipathy to roast mutton ! The 
truth is, that strictly national dainties rarely find favour with 
foreign palates, until after repeated experiment. 

To return to our serfs—the Captain’s feelings are wounded by 
the little efforts made by the nobility to emancipate or improve 
their condition. This painful impression is natural to an in¬ 
dividual living in an age so entirely opposed to that of feudalism, 
and where the last poetry of that system is now fast fading from 
view; but if there be one country more than another in whitdi 
the introduction of liberal principles, so misnamed, is to be de¬ 
precated, that country is Rus^a. Our author himself owns that 
‘ those who talk most of the imperative duty of kindness to them 
are most deficient in the performance of it.* In considering the 
act of enfranchisement, every other contingent iniliiencc must be 
taken into account; and we have little doubt, if Captain Jesse had 
spent a few years in the country, he would have come to our con¬ 
clusion—that, while the estimation of liberty in the breast of a 
Russian noble remains such as it now is—while the enfranchised 
classes next above the serf are in bondage to a system infinitely 
more degrading than the feudal tenure—while tlie laws with 
which, by an extension of civil rights, he would come into col¬ 
lision are so different in practice from what they are in theory—the 
peasant is subjected to the lesser evil of the two in being left to 
work out his own civilisation in his own way, and within the pre¬ 
scribed bounds of his tether. Nor is this by any means so confined 
as a lasting * Half-pay ’ may have supposed. Seen under average 
fair circumstances, the serf is the most active tradesman in the 
empire; while the fact of his being little disjioscd to spend his 
gains upon himself is some proof that he is but little anxious 
about their security. If neither the fire of his patriotism nor the 
activity of his speculation has beeri damped by his servitude, 
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;in(l if with increasing prosperity the serf does not stumble on the 
rock of improvidence, yve fnncy we can haridly he far wrong in 
drawing the inference that serfage, such as it is in Hussia, docs 
not necessarily debase the nipral map. But we cannot do better 
than quote the Captain himself ;—r 

* Some of Count Clt^rdiuiltieff^s serfs are memhants, and yory 
wealthy. The riches of a serf are generally obtained by procuring his 
master’s permission to leave his estate, and follow some trade in a town 
where he can, without interruption, turn a small capital and his imtural 
shrewdness to account. This boon is well paid for if he is successful. 
In the country, in cases where the landlord’s cupidity does not inter¬ 
fere with the provisions made by the law for the serf’s benefit, they 
sometimes accumulate large sums; for they spend but lillte upon tJiem- 
selves, and an increase of wealth does not make that alteration in their 
habits which might he expected. The custom is to allow the serf three 
days of the week to cultivate the portion of land assigned to him by his 
muster, fur whom he works the other three; and in this case, also, he 
sometimes reaches a sUte of comparative affluence. . . . Many pf Count 
Cher*imetieif’s serfs could of course, if permitted, purchase their free¬ 
dom ; hut this nobleman has nq idea of allowing them to take advant^e 
of their own industry: on the contrary, it is a subject of self-gratulation 
with man)' tp possess rich serfs, and it is affirmed that Chefemetieff is 
so proud of his that no sum would tempt him to give them their liberty 
—a worthy descendant, truly, of his ancestor in the days of Catherine! 
With this man there is no plea of necessity, hut it gratifies his vanity, 
for it has an effect when he invites foreigners to his country-seat. On 
these occasions the Count is received by one of his rich serfs, in a mean 
hut, built in the usual style of a Russian log-house, and fitted up with 
tiie rudest furniture; the table is covered with the coarsest linen, and a 
black loaf, with some salt and a W’ooden bowl of borsch, are pjaped upon 
it. The party merely taste this humble refreshment, when the door 
leading to another house at the hack is opened, and the poble proprietor 
and his friends arc then ushered into an apartment handsomely fur¬ 
nished : the table here is loaded with plate, glass, fruit, and a jirofusion 
of viands, in the arrangement of which little taste is displayed; and 
champagne, quass, and votka arc served, one as freely as the other. 
The guests leave the house astonished by such an entertainment given 
by a Russian serf, fancying perhaps that, under the circumstances, the 
man is as well pleased to be a slave as free; and, in some cases, they 
are likely to be right., In all probability the serf who has thus feasted 
his muster and his friends can scarcely read, knows nothing qf figures, 
counts with heads, and has a beard of enormous length: he make^, how¬ 
ever, large sums of money, for he is shrewd, camiing, and saving. Ills 
moments of extravagance arc when, os in this case, he receives his lord, 
or at one of his own children’s weddings.*—vol. ii. p. 282. 

We must frankly own that wc do not share the author’s feel¬ 
ings on this occasion: we see infinitely more to deprecate, and 
more to commiserale, in that false system, arising from an oppo¬ 
site 
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site extreme of civilization, which compels the freeman to enslave 
himself. We deeply lament, witli Captain Jesse, the recklessness 
and tyranny of the nobles in too many instances; hut wh}t will 
he say tQ the late disturbances in Livonia, where the oppressed 
were freedmen, and their oppressors enlightened Gemian barons ? 
Ail public accounts of the real nature of this insurrection were 
carefully suppressed or qualified by the Russian government, but 
we know through private sources that no abuses of the feudal 
jiower were ever more crying than those which urged the free 
Livonian peasant to violence. This is only another proof that, 
till the upper classes be more enlightened, the simple fact of 
enfrancliisement is not accompanied by that benefit which the 
word suggests, and that the peasant, though nominally made free, 
only exchanges in point of fact one master for many; to say 
nothing of the annihilation of that feeling on the part of the serf 
wdiich may be compared to what the Highland clansman had for 
his chief, and which forms one of the few elements yot to bo 
respected in the Russian nation. It is to be hoped that the legis¬ 
lature will proceed with much caution before they subject the yet 
healthy peasant to that moral pestilence which everywhere marks 
the progress of a spurious civilisation in the other classes of the 
empire; it is the easiest thing in the world to rail at * the feudal 
bond^—but ugly as the word may look, llie thing, in Russia as 
she still is, implies at least as much ol^rotection as of oppression. 

We have much less quarrel with Captain Jesse’s views about 
some other orilers of Russian society—fur example, the so-called 
middle classes, whom, in the vain idea <if suddenly reclaiming 
those awful moral steppes which lie between the serf and his lord, 
the State has fostered into being. From a variety of causes—but 
from none more than the absence of a law of primogeniture 
among the nobility, and the consequent depreciation of every walk 
of life except the military—it follows that posts of honour and 
responsibility, involving some of the most complicated machinery 
of this vast empire, fall to a body of men in whom ideas of honour 
are neither entailed l>y descent, implanted by education, nor 
encouraged by example. These individuals arc in general 
termed Chinovniks, or the be titled; there being no class in Russia 
on whom—for want <if something better—a more liberal shower 
of orders and medals descends. The evils wliich these Chi/tovniks 
entail upon the country receive a dt>uhle impulse from the nature 
t)f the laws themselves, which, though frequently excellent in the 
abstract, pan be with wonderful ease perverted to serve the turn 
of all but the innocent. Emanating probably from the military 
ideas which peiTade everything, a drill-sergeant system of mi- 
nutisB, an absurd multiplication of forms is insisted upon, which 

too 
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too often operates as if it had been expressly designed to en¬ 
cumber truth and screen error; and in a State where the form of 
justice! is in itself so new, and its administration so absolute, it 
is doubly revolltng to find it already closed by abuses which 
the most venerable age could not justify, and thwarted by a 
venality which the most violent party-spirit could not excuse. 
In the suspicious temper of the government, which starts by 
presupposing no man honest, half a dozen base-born hirelings, 
intended, beside their avowed vocation, to. act as spies on each 
other and ail around them, are thrust into a department which 
cannot honestly occupy more than one functionary, and there 
kept on wretched stipends, the sum totiil of which would not 
maintain more than one of the party. Nor need it be supposed 
that these worthies sit with their hands before them—why should 
they? The crown makes its own paper; pens and ink, such 
as they are, are cheap; sand is plentiful; and all things in 
Russia being valued according to their numerical amount, it 
follows that the greater the number of stamped sheets on which 
a decision can be spread out, the more just and satisfactory, 
arithmetically speaking, must that decision be. But the pay of 
his paltry office *is not what the Russian subaltern even affects 
to regard as the mainstay of his existence; where he receives one 
rouble from the government he reckons on ten from the public, 
who know that their slender hope of justice, or better chance of 
evasion, depends on ' the gift * they bring. But Captain Jesse 
has given us so lively a picture of the true Chinomik that we 
cannot do better than introduce it:— 

* 1 was now recommended to bestir myself about my passport, wliicli, 
from its being for the iuterior, would take some time as well as trouble to 
])rocure. In applying for it I had an opportunity of observing one of the 
numerous methods adopted by the government of raising the wind 
through the medium of stamped papers. All business in the public 
offices and courts of justice is carried on in writing, and no communi¬ 
cation is received by the head of a department unless the document has 
the imperial ettgle upon it. The price of the lowest stamped paper on 
which official business is transacted is about seven pence of our money; 
and when the extent to which the system of ** burcaucratie ’* is carried is 
carefully considered, it will be evident that the sums raised in this man¬ 
ner must form au important item in the revenue. The vexatious delays 
I had experienced in procuring my Crimean passport were few in com¬ 
parison with what I encountered on this occasion. The first step it was 
necessary to take in so intricate an affair was to go to the police-office with 
my “ carte-de-sejour.’* Before this document, however, could be for¬ 
warded to the police-master, it was requisite that it should be accom- 
jtanied by a petition, and, as I could not write Russ, I had to look about 
tlie office for one of the numerous scriveners who make a livelihood by 
inditing these official ** billets-doux.” This was of course drawn out 
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upon B.BtaiUp ; and having given in the two papers I departed, with an 
intimation that I might * call again to-morrow,” Three liou^ were 
consumed in this preliminary step. The next morning, at the appointed 
hour, I was again at the office j and aftef having had*t!he satisfaction of 
seeing the hand of the cuckoo-clock describe two circles, an under¬ 
strapper announced to me the agreeable intelligence that 1 might follow 
him. Keeping close to his heels, we threaded, or rather pushed, our 
way through a crowd of petitioners, all of the lower orders, until my 
companion confronted me with a man in a green coat with brass but- 
toms —the civil uniform'. This was only a Chinovnik (i. e. an under- 
clerk) ; though, judging by his important manner, he might have been 
Count Benkendorf himself. I now observed that a third document had 
been appended to the two I left the day before : this being, as usual, on 
a stamp, I paid for it; and, in the official catechism that followed, the 
gentleman in green w'as so pre-occupied, that he forgot to give me my 
change. The ofiScial jackal now took me to at least ten different persons, 
who signed and countersigned each paper; and, after wheeling in and 
out of almost every room but the one I wished to get into, the principal 
one, I was brought back to my absent friend with the brass buttons ; 
here I had to pay for another stamped paper, and have the ** change 
taken out of me” again: my silent submission to this roguery procured 
me a low bow, with a request to leave the papers with him, and cull 
again to-morrow.” Before I left the office f was informed that this 
delay was to give the police time to inquire whether there were any 
claims against me in the town for debt. The following day I was once 
more at my post; but this time it was evident that the legal (though 
nut the illegal) forms and demands hud been complied with. My pa- 
])ers lay duly arranged upon the table, but the man in green paid no 
attention to me; and though many applicants were successful, the 
crowd around him appeared to increase rather than diminish. I soon 
saw how matters stood; and feeling certain that, unless I followed the 
example of those who had retired, 1 should again be desired to “ call 
again to-morrow,*’ 1 put my band into my pocket, a sign manual wbich 
this purveyor of signatures perfectly understood, and we effected an 
amicable exchange. Handing me the papers, he pocketed the silver 
with the most perfect “ sang froid,” telling me, as he dropped the fifty- 
two-copeck pieces into his pocket, that the “ imperial salary would not 
keep him in boots.” *—vol. ii. p. 2. 

He adds shortly after, ‘ the person in the present instance had 
accumulated a fortune that his net salary fur one liundrcd years 
would never have amounted to.’ 

If such was the annoyance and extortion experienced by a pass¬ 
ing traveller in obtaining a mere every-day formula, some idea 
may be gathered of the miseries suffered by those whose whole exist¬ 
ence is at the mercy of these creatures. Many indeed arc the un¬ 
fortunate individuals who have been stripped of the very fortune it 
was their object to save, in the .vain attempt to pay their way up 
the bidder of Russian justice, at every round of which a higher 
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fee, in proportion to the rank of the official, is exacted. Such 
also if the awful majority of those who ^ turn aside after lucre, 
and take bribes, and pervert judgments ’—such the bond of ini- 
<|uity between them—that many a wrongheaded exception has 
l)ccrr known to throw up his sole means of maintenance, rather 
than remain to witness practices of which he can in no other shape 
manifest his detestation. 

But though the general aspect of judicial administration be 
thus bad, there is no one portion so bad as that immediately 
connected with the affairs of the Crown. For in j>roportion to 
the loyalty assumed does the spirit of dishonesty prosper. Hence 
the extensive and peculiar department of procedure originating 
in the iminensity of the Imperial domains, and the numerous 
monopolies in which the Crown is engaged, may be considered 
the very school and pattern of all other abuses. In every govern¬ 
ment of the empire will bo found individuals of good birth and 
standing, who, cither as administrators of estates, superintendents 
of fac tories, or in some other relation of dependence or partner¬ 
ship, are induced to enter into immediate connexion with the 
Crown. Nevestholess, the instancies of those who have suffered 
in this unequal league are so numerous that the caution, ‘ Beware 
of having anything to do with the Crown,’ now amounts to a cur¬ 
rent proverb, and is among the first counsels a prudent father 
will give his son upon entering life. For a time such alliances 
may prosjier ; but sooner^ or later, a word of offence, .a just repri¬ 
mand, or an indignant reprehension to any one of the myriads 
of subalterns who tread on each other’s heels in the zeal to scan 
the rondm:t of others, is too surely followed by some new appli¬ 
cation of the same old trickery—a scheme which can hardly over 
fail to succeed where ostentatious loyalty is the usual veil for the 
grossest malignity, and where suspicion exposes its object to as 
much inconvenience as elsewhere conviction. An information 
once laid, however hitherto unimpeachable the party, the Rus¬ 
sian law, which sujiposcs all men to be guilty till they prove 
themselves innocent, obliges the accused at any cost to await the 
issue. The first announcement of hostilities is in the shape of a 
sequestration of all the real property of the individual denounced 
—for in such matters the Crown is understood never to Jose a 
kopeck—which done, its myrmidons are let loose to investigate 
the facts. Now is the time to improve their opportunities, and 
to probe how mucli the victim will endure before he makes up 
hU mind to compromise the matter iijion such terms as their con¬ 
sciences may fix. Their business, as we said, is to investigate the 
facta and report on the case; and in Russia this can be no other¬ 
wise accomplished than by quartering themselves in the house of 
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the accused—^in the very heart of his family. At first a mask of 
courtesy and civility is worn; nay, even a friendly com|lassion 
for the hardship of the cose is assumed~as the best plan, if there 
be anything to conceal, to throw the party off his guard. Even 
while the smooth deceit is kept up, it is not the most agreeable 
thing in the world to have a couple or more of coarse-minded and 
coarse-bodied fellows stationed at your hoard, mixing Avith y(»ur 
friends, and intruding on your privacy whenever they may think 
proper. But this tloes not last long. If the individual in question 
be so obstinate as not to criminate himself by fair means, foul are 
quickly resorted to. If cajolery will not catch him, provocation may. 
7’he veil of courtesy, therefore, is discarded for a demeanour of 
the utmost insolence. The control over the house is assumed— 
the substance is wasted—the orders countermanded—the retinue 
insulted—the family itself is expelled from one apartment after 
another, to make room for the capric:es, or even the vices, of their 
persecutors; while, with the double trial of annoyance for the 
j)resent and anxiety for the future, the wretched host, who knows 
that both are equally at their mercy, has only the pn>spcct of 
endurance ad libitum, or the alternative of*a bribe, which, if not 
uj> to the measure of their extortion, will serve as the most ilirect 
evidence of his guilt. 

Meanwhile all the farce of business is carrying forward by 
those whose interest it is to spin out the investigation, an<l with 
it the enjoyment of comfortable board and lodging, as long as 
jiossibly may be contrived. I'o give some idea of tlui j>ace at 
which they proceed, w'e need only say that a couple of tlujsc 
mental despots will spend more than siac months in making raert^ly 
an inventory of the stock in trade or farming iinplenumts, with 
descriptions of the various buildings and fixtures. It is true the 
length and breadth, the height and thickness of every Avail and 
roof are measured, and compared with the equally conscientious 
official bequest of the last spies who equally persecuted the last 
occupant. And here, if a tile be wanting, or a morsel of cement 
he displaced—and Russian cement is not so tenacious as Roman 
—each is regularly entered as matter of complaint. Every 
implement, down to the billet-wood in the yar<l, is formally 
counted, examined, and reported. A (diopjiing-block is ‘ large 
in circumference, rough at the edges, and to all appearance solid,’ 
(very much like our good friend the ‘ Conversations Le.vicon *) : a 
stable-beneh is described as * so many feet, so many inches long 
and broad, with/our legs and no ears;' and milk-tubs as * liUle 
machines with ears and no legs' Some little pitchers with long 
ears of our acquaintance, not specifietl in this catalogue, would 
have known belter. 
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Not to tiike a loaf out of their book by lengr,henln|f our 
stf>ry,f* such cases arc sometimes known to drag on through 
seven years!—a sure proof tliat the defendant rests on his own 
innocence, and will adojit no short cut to release; during which 
lime h(? has to dance; an expensive attendance at St. Petersburg— 
is referred from court to court—bandied frcmi one great man to 
another—knows that liis family are in distress, and has no money 
to send tlicm—that a child is dead, and dares not quit his post 
of vexation to console the mothoi*—^lies down every night on his 
weary ]>illow Avith the dispiriting conviction that his cause is not 
advanced one iota, and that the longer the issue is protracted 
the less will it compensate for his detention; till, embittered 
in mind, age<l with care, and broken in fortune, he receives an 
ac(juittal which comprises neither indemnification for the wrong, 
nor punishment for the wrong-doer. Not seldom the whole 
matter terminates Avith a formal declaration—for Russian justice 
<loes not hesitate to conv'Ict herself-—signed by the highest court 
in the empire, that there trere no grounds whatsoever from be¬ 
ginning to end for the accusation. 

VVe have lU) occasion to asseverate the truth of this case; Ave 
hav e drawn the picture from life ; and those who know Russia 
will recognise every line. Such instances as these, Avhich are seen 
repeating tlunnselves with more or less aggrav'ation throughout 
the empire, (;nahle the spectator to account in some degree for 
the deadly and growing hatreil Avith which this misnamed middle 
class is regarded; Avhlle the sacre<l name of loyalty being taken 
in Aain by a set of rogues Avho spend their lives and mend their 
fortunes in uttering base moral counterfeits, infinitely more de- 
structhe to the interests of the community than any adulteration 
of the coin of the realm, has av ell nigh ilcbased the quality itself 
to the level of those Avho thus abuse it. Ry an edict of his jiresent 
majesly—Avho, in his policy toAvards this class, is with his eyes 
Avidi; o]ien following up that mistake of which Peter the Great 
could not foresee the result—the edat of a personal nobility has 
been conferred upon the higher steps of his official hierarchy—a 
more extended and less discriminate distribution of orders has been 
introduced—thus strengthening every incitement to paltry ambi¬ 
tion and show of petty dignity, Avitliout any increase of those 
means Avhich might maintain cither. That a measure tending 
thus directly to give them ideas to Avhich their fortunes bear no 
relation—to fiister a miserable pride, the very antithesis of an 
honest indejiendcnee, and moreover calculated to excite the most 
dangerous unkindness between those parvenus and the old no¬ 
bility of the land—that such a measure should liaA^c been the 
deliberate act of a monarch Avhose interest and professed aim it is 
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to consolidate the middle ranks of his empire, must seem per¬ 
fectly* incomprehensible. But thoujjh the higher Russians arc 
fond of talking of their growing mi<lille class, and boast of the 
enactments made in its favour, as if they were some compensation 
for those still wanting — the autocratical devices attach tf) this 
estate none of the (|ualilies which elsew here constitute its greatest 
])ower and pride—of which indeed the utter exemption 1‘rom all 
the parade of outer rank is not the least. Nor is this evil re- 
ileemed by any benefit, present or future, to the serf. As (kij)- 
lain Jesse remarks, ‘ The new nobility have gained by the com- 
jnon routine of army j)romolion the same titles and immunities 
as are possessed by the old, and the Stale knows no din’erence 
between them. The.sc men arc certain to stajid by the system 
that has mailc them, and oppose every (jucstion of reform regard¬ 
ing the tenure of land, emancipation of the serfs, or any other 
modification of their newly-acquired privileges which the others 
might be willing to advance.’ (Vol. ii. j>. 221.) 

Regarding orders, Voltaire says, ‘ It is a badge they carry about 
ihem, that commands the veneration of the populace—a maik of 
honour, which costs the sovereign nothing, and which Hatters 
the vanity of subjects, without adding to their power.’ 'J’liis 
would be all very well, if Russia were a jialient which required 
to he lulled into torpor, instead of braced into energy. As it is, 
we should he inclined to suggest the difiiculty of llattcring the 
vanity of a nation without un<lerjnining a better feeling, and that 
a badge which commands the veneration of the populace lujist 
cn’ectually add to the power of the j)Osses,sor. ‘ It is au ill wind 
that blows no goodand Russia is a w'avning to other nations, 
that the satisfaction of bestowing rewards which cost the ghcr 
mithing is a dear pleasure in the end. But in truth the very ho¬ 
nesty of the motive at the outset may he questioned, when it is 
known that the sum jiaid into the treasury, where brass medals 
are more plentiful than silver roubles, at each investiture, is such 
that many decline the expensive distinction. 

Whoever has partaken of that dead-hearted feeling, that positive 
dejection of spirit which must follow .any considerable ohsorvatlon 
of the social system in Russian, finds it refr<?slnng to turn to the 
sturdy masses of the pcjusantry, whoso position jilaces them, no 
matter \yhelher above or below, at all events without the pale of 
such influences as these. Safe by the very fetters they wear from 
the artifieial experiments of the ta'own—enjoying, as far as it got!s, 
a he.althy sphere of expansion, and removed, by their dependence 
on their lords, from any frequent contact with the laws of the 
State, Ave repeat that in this class alone the elements of loyalty 
and promise of civilisation arc found in vigour. But at the 
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same time we cannot allow the nobility the full benefit of this 
arguny'nt: for it is an incontrovertible fact, that in other qualities, 
equally as in these, they arc beneath their boors. Unlike his serf, 
the litissian noble rarely respects anything that is national. 'He 
depreciates the real merits of bis country—apostatizes from her 
real virtues—abjures her rich and energetic language—and, in 
short, glories in nothing that belongs to her, except her domi¬ 
nation. His aim in rebellion has no reference either to her 
wants or her resources. 11 is help, when obedient, is not the 
co-operation t)f conviction. JVofiting generally of the imperial 
rage for the out(;r semblance of civilization, to graft only its sapless 
branches, its mere fashionable luxuries, upon Ins own barbarity 
—the Russian noble, even if not tainted by the all-pervading cor¬ 
ruption of place, is too ipnorani to form any schemes of real 
])en(*fit to the country. Of what materials are the Russian re¬ 
bellions composed I Of the most villanous designs, or the must 
impracticable visions—of men whose sole aim is self-aggrandise ¬ 
ment, or whose ])hilanthropy is but a name or a disguise for im¬ 
becile lolly ? 

Again, the crown invariably heaps upon its ministers and 
superior servants more vocations than any one individual can 
possibly fill; and thus, whilst the drudges of office have leisure 
in j>lenty for their machinations, their chef has not a moment for 
the barest cir<-Limspection. Hence also arises that inveterate dis¬ 
order which characterises every department of public business. 
One noble personage, for example, unites in his weather-beaten 
person as many functions as would am])ly occupy half-a-dozen 
stronger officers. Commander-in-chief of the Army, Aide-de- 
ciunp General, head of the whole gens-d’armerio of the emjnrc— 
head of the whole police of the empire—head of the secret police 
of the cnnvn—member of the council—member of the senate,-— 
all the nt>ble count’s spare moments are further ingeniously filled 
up with the olfice of censor to the theatres, which includes the 
obligation of reading every play before acting; and, lastly—we 
lose our breath in the enumeration—with the charge of the em¬ 
peror’s person, ineluding not only participation at every fete, 
re>i<wv, jjarade, and masked ball, but corptiral attendance in the 
emperor's carriage, or kibitka, in his majesty’s ‘whirlwind expe¬ 
ditions’ from Tobolsk to Warsaw, from Finland to the Black 
Sea. When, besides all this, it is remembered that the military 
.service is one of ceaseless punctilio and immense bodily fatigue, 
that the civil one is encumbered in the way wo have described, 
and that in Russia there are no such things as sinecures, some 
faint idea may be gathered of how much there is to do, and how 
lilllc there can bci done by the most responsible officers. 


Those 
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Those who, like the excellent nobleman to whom we have 
alluded, endeavour by the devotion of their whole time and 
energies to master their many-headed employments, so6n be¬ 
come as dispirited in mind as they are exhausted in body: for 
not only does the sum total of their duties surpass their powers, 
but, in that which they might accomplish, they find themselves 
sore let and hindered by the negligences and perversions of other 
bureaux. ‘ On nous perd le terns, tmitot arec drs mechanecles, 
tnntot avec dcs belisrs,^ was the remark of one of the highest 
in birth and talents in the empire. 'I’o this lalse standard of 
exertion the emperor’s own unremitting but injudicious efforts 
have fiot a little contributed: for, instead of remedying an evil 
obvious to the simplest observation, ho has lent the whole weight 
of his own Herculean frame and will to u])hold and justily a 
measure of personal taxation which his Majesty, jierhaps, is alone 
qualified by Nature to fulfil. 

The character of the present Czar—for having crept through 
the various steps to the throne, we find ourselves on a level with 
that pedestal which sustains the awful Majesty of Russia—is one 
which must excite lively curiosity, and ,will rcjiay careful inves¬ 
tigation ; but the result, we think, must bo, that he is remarkable 
rather in the stern exercise of a few sound moral qualities than 
from the possession of any extraordinary powers or talents. His 
firrnne,ss is unalterable—his industry unfailing—his justice, as 
it emanates from himself, strict—his preferences steaily—his con¬ 
sistency rigid. He brought with him to the tiirone ^a strong will 
and a mind of activity.’ Not a few will say, here are already the 
prim<! materials of a great man ! But we have added neither the 
cultivation of mind that should lead to clear views and sound 
judgment, nor the native intelligence that might sup[)ly the place. 
And both these necessary qualities being failing, those we have 
enumerated are as often seen violently im])elled in a wrong 
directit)n as in a right—as often exjrending their strength in tlx; 
rectification of mere nonsenses, as in wrestling with deej)-r<j«>ted 
errors. As was said of him by one of the most enlightened and, 
moreover, loyal of his own nobility, ‘ Pour hieri faire du birn. il 
y a trois qualiles esseutivUes—la puissance, la bonne rotonle, et 
la connaissance—il possede les deux premieres, mais it hd manque 
la derniere—enun mot, il est ignouant.’ 

The emperor’s chief characteristic is powder of will—not that 
firmness upon principle and conviction which hears gentleness and 
repose as its outer synonyrne, but that absolute inflexibility of per- 
sistance and purpose which under one-aspect shows itself majestic^ 
under another puerile. In'the one light we may vituv his con¬ 
scientious, however ill-directed, desire to promote the good of his 
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people—his own intense application, both mental and physical— 
liis undaunted perseverance throug^h all obstacles; and last, though 
not Ic.'Ist, his control over a nature in which all the rude violence 
of his ancestors a])peared originally to be revived and embodied. 
In the other, we cannot but consider the degrading frivolity and 
extravagance of his <'ourt—the emptiness and vanity in which his 
own family have been educated—the child’s play of his military 
tastes—the immense importance attached to the length of a s]>ur 
or the breadth of a button; strange diversity of symptoms, but 
the source still the same ! 

It is matter of surjirise among the Russians themselves, who 
arc not much in the habit of reasoning on such subjects, tlmt the 
strength of will and frequent excellence of purpose Avbich now 
distinguisli his Majesty should have remained altogether un¬ 
manifested down to the time of his accession. When Graml 
Duke Nicholas, the latent Emperor was little suspected. No 
one indecil disputed the morality of his domestic life; but the 
irascibility of his temper, and the abruj)tness of his manners, held 
out inducements neither to the worthy nor to the unworthy to 
approach him, and he was, in fact, popular in no circle. With 
regard to his tera])er, no revolution in Russia was ever more 
unforeseen than that which took place in the bosom of the 
new Monarch, w ho, impressial with a religious sense of his re¬ 
sponsibilities, felt an inducenu'ut to self-control which had never 
before existed. Not that the eomparative moderation of this august 
jiersoiiage would be greatly ajiprcciated by those who are unac¬ 
quainted with tho.real brutality of hasty passion Avhich is so eoni- 
mon among the higher classes of Russia; nevertheless, it is a noble 
thing to say of him, that the strength of his absolute will was first 
exercised upon himself. 

After all, it is very (questionable whetlier an infusion of gentler 
virtues would benefit the cominunily, such as it now is. 
Hitherto, with one exception, the Russian luonarchs have been 
as barbarous as theiv age, and, wdth the same exception, as cor¬ 
rupt. Rut it may be doubted whether the soft heart of Alexander 
the Blessed did not entail as many vital mistakes as the wilful 
head of his brother. Both evince the same thorough devotion to their 
people—with this difference, that the one’s aim was to ebfran- 
chlsc them, the other’s is to discipline them. Alexander’s character 
was highly C’hvistian and chivalrous—his suc(X‘ssor’s is rather that 
of a stern self-den) iiig pagan hero. Alexander was pre-eminently 
in advance of his age, and therefore not national—Nicholas is the 
ideal type of his jieople, the.most faithful representative of their 
virtues and their liccs. The same love of exhibition which cha- 
lactcriscs the Russian nation is nowhere seen stronger than in 
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tho person of their Emperor; and while he astounds all strangers, 
and captivates most, by tlic dazzling splendour of his court, they 
little suspect what filthy rags compose the under-garm^nls of 
the State. Moreover, misled by the very system of parade he 
himself upholds, no one is a firmer believer than his Majesty— 
uc question whether any are so firm—in the magnificent state¬ 
ments set forth by tho ofiicial estimates resj>ecling the increased 
])ros])erity and multiplying production of the empire—one-half of 
which, were it strictly true, would preclude the necessity, and 
well nigh the possibility, of a mucJi greater advance. 8o far 
from this being the case, there is no department of Russian indus¬ 
try, tho humble range of the jieasant always exce])ted, where the 
element of spontaneity is traceable. On the contrary, the present 
commercial activity seems rather a prescribe<l jiart which tlu; 
nation has learnt by rote—a fountain supplied by artificial means, 
wliosc waters will dry the moment those cease. 

It is truly ])itiable to see so much power and zeal thus mls- 
s])ent, though it need hardly be repeated that his Majesty himself 
gives the chief impulse to this factitious system by the protligi('s he 
attempts; which, as a necessary cons({uence in such a state, are rc- 
])eated with jmuo pretension and loss sufccess by all tho subordi¬ 
nate rulers. Such were tiie truly righteous intentions with whieh 
Nicholas ascended the throne, that he formed the resolution, 
«*asier made than kept, of himself inspecting the reports of cverg 
criminal case. I'he number of wliich pro\ed to be such', that 
had his Majesty given his attention to this <le])artment cxelusivcly, 
and that without intermission for the four-and-twenty hours round, 
there! Avould have remained to iiim only an average of two minut(!S 
and a half to devote to each document. At best, till iiujre con¬ 
fidence can bo jdaced in the working dejpartmeuts, tlu* office of 
chief can be but superficially performed. We are! far, indeed, 
Jrom (questioning the sincerity of devotion which so many millions 
recognise in his majesty’s fiery-paired journeys and forced marches 
through all parts of his dominlons. The thorough purification of 
any one channel of the legislature would, however, work more 
beneficially u])on the whole, than the ju'cscnt slovenly hrushiiigs- 
up which alone the most zealous subdivision of his time can j>ermit 
him to bestow on the many distant sinks in the empire. * i)riven 
by the necessity of seeing things with bis ow n eyes, he spemds,’ so 
says Captain Sterling’s little olFset from the tree of knowledge, 
great ])ortion of his time on the wing, in rapid journeys through 
the provinces.’ Very true ; hut he at most succeeds in seeing tlie 
mere externals of things, wrhich in nine cases out of ten have no¬ 
thing beyond that to recommend them. His national foible, that 
love of exhibition we have mentioned, multiplies itself in num¬ 
berless 
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bcrless aspects through a people who arc proverbially fonder of 
show than of substance ; and, we believe, the thought that 
his Majesty himself may at any time pop in, or pass through, 
excites far more of the parade of obedience than the principle of 
honesty. We all know that in every situation of authority, whether 
public or private, a generous willingness to place confidence in 
those beneath us is an absolute .nne gud non. Were there twenty 
C^zars of Russia, and those all as active as Nicholas, it would 
not obviate the necessity for confidence, and consequently for 
honesty. These two qualities are so nearly allied that it is diffi- 
<;ult to decide wliich begets the other. Now there may be much 
latent honesty iii the people, but it is obvious that there is not 
one grain of confidence iii the government. Hie state kee^is its 
subordinatt'S ])oor, in order to secure their dependeiu'e—a very 
grievous mistake. If all the money spent in these ineffectual 
journeys—but a lithe of that lavished in the most reckless court 
extravagance*—were applied in augmenting the salaries <)f an ill- 
paid middle class, a different princqilc would immediately .arise. 
A Russian proverb says, * S/afpost nr glnpmt,' i.e. ‘ covetousness 
is no foolishness,’—but, however its iminiMliate application in 
certain splendid palaces overlooking the Neva may lie justified, 
it is plain it works but badly in the humbler lodgings of public 
business. 

It is true the sudden apparition of the Kmjierur in the utter¬ 
most parts of his empire, and the knowledge that, like the lowest 
of his subjects, ho minds neither heat nor cold, fatigue nor hunger, 
excites a magnificent entiiusiasm .amongst those very classes, and 
tells well in other lands ; but, as to the more immediate jiractical 
(‘tids he has in view, the good results are hut skin-deep—nay, 
oven the very abuses which his Majesty sees with his own fine 
eyes, and rectifies with the vivd voce ukas of his own tongue, 
are reinstated befort; the post-horses that whirled him away are 
returned t(» the s:ime station. The contempt attending his orders, 
the number of instances of officers citlicr not fulfilling or exceed¬ 
ing their instructions, is more than would be credited beneath the 
terror of an absolute government. Where the subject is likely to 
meet his attention at every turn, there, of course, the most scru¬ 
pulous fulfilment takes place; but where the grievance is remote 
from sight, and, above all, where the rectification has already 
lashed the imperial temper into certain alarming indications, 
there the transgression may be renewed with impunity. 

A fl.agrant instance of this kind may be cited in the conduct of 
M. Ouvaroff—a minister whom even the Russians do not scruple 
to call ^ un grand Bncard' —towards the University of Dor])at, 
of which Captain Sterling makes mention. On this occasion tlie 
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venerable Baron Bruning, then Marshal of the Livonian no¬ 
blesse, himself repaired to St. Petersburg:, and there, in the Im¬ 
perial presence, pleaded the rights of the University as openly, 
and clenounced M. Ouvaroff as boldl}', as if he had been haran¬ 
guing his brother barons in the Hilter-Uaus at Dorpat. At last 
the Emperor, much anmiyed at the exi)osure, assured to him 
the restitution of tlicir rights, and, reprimanding the Minister of 
Pul)lic Instruction in no measured terms, broke up the confer¬ 
ence with some temper. Upon this, the Russians, who hail 
hitherto looked upon Bruning's heroic expostulation as a piece 
of fool-hardiness only calculated to make bad worse, now hailed 
the venerable patriot with respect, and began to doubt whether, 
after all, honesty might not bo the better policy. Hut alas!— 
scarce was the old Baron returned to his countrymen, who 
almost deified him as their successful champion, than the iden- 
tii'al obnoxious measures were reinforced. It may be easily 
credited that, after the promises made to Bruning, no oik; 
could be encouraged to a second trial. Nevertheless, there is 
not an individual in the province who does not exonerate bis 
Majesty from all participation in this breach of faith. 

It is impossible to withhold respect firom a monarch who in 
lUi way spares himself—who, as the expression goes, ' sr mrl etb 
quafre 2^our snn devoir,' and often excites the astonishment of the 
hardiest soldiers by his immense powers of activity and endurance. 
Like a second ,Saul he soars above his subjects ‘ from th<! shoulders 
upwards,’ or, like his better prototyjie Agamemnon— 

‘ Majestically tall, 

Towers o’er his armies and outshines them all—* 

(and the moral similitude with both monarchs might be further 
carried out), while his strength appears to be of an equally colossal 
standard. His Majesty can sleep anywhere, and eat anything; 
or he can watch and he can fast if needful; till, measuring the 
powers of others hy his own,lhe health of the officers immediately 
under him arc frequently sacrificed to their over-exertions. At 
the same time ludicrous instances have occurri;d of gentlemen of 
highly apoplci-lic inclinations, whose lives have been considerably 
lengthened by the anti-plethoric requirements of the Emj)eroi’s 
service. 

With this frame of strength, and utter absence of all senti¬ 
ment in the mental structure also, there is no fear that the health 
of Nicholas should be affected by the same causc.s which uii- 
dermiued that of the more sensitive Alexantlcr. For we are 
not of those who believe that the life of the latter was cut short 
by the hand of a Taganrog assassin:—wc blame the slow poison 

of 
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of perpetual disappointment, which turned to gall and bitterness 
a mind naturally overflowing with the milk of human kindness. 
This <fid not display itself so much in his private relation's, as in 
the ])ublic acts of the last years of his reign, which were marked by 
a spirit of great severity. Throwing himself into the army, Avbcro 
lie well kncAv all sympathies to be swallowed up in discipline, he 
there by the most rigid regulations appeared to revenge himself 
u})()n the wilfulness of llussian mankind, who had returned him 
evil for good, and ‘ would none of it,’ Diflcrent as are the 
characters of the two brothers, we should be inclined to impute 
somewliat of tire same soured motives to the present Emperor in 
Iris increasing and most senseless military mania—a mania which 
seems ominou.s, for it has marked the last days of both his prede- 


c<-.ssois. IhiliKe liis brother, however, Nicholas’s alfections are 


migrosscd in his domestic circle - or at least have been. 1 ler 
Majesty, indeed, was never known to meddle in state aHairs ; 
but the eircunistance of her being the first king’s chvughter Avho 


over mounted tire throne of Russia, and that king the lateKing 


of Prussia, Avas considered in some small degree t(» supjrly the 
absmice r>f that essential element—jrublic opinion. 

As to any influence upon the tone of socuety in general, her 
present Majesty’s domestic; habits have been about as beneficial 
to the cause of morality in Russia, as the Empress Eli/abeth’s 
n*pugnance to shedding blood was to the cause of humanity. Not 
that the priA’ate exami)le of an Imperial Russian matron is un¬ 
availing upon the classes imtnediatcly around her ; cm the contrary 
—it is all-despotic; but her Majc*sty, not considering that all that 
is sin in appearance is sin in reality, and that it is inllnitcdy Ic'ss 
harmful to jmblic morality that vice should assume the mask of 
virtue than that A'irtue should sport in the garb of vice, has sjircad 
ov(;r Russian society a mantle of frivolit}, Avide enough to screen 
the vices as Avcll as the follies of her female subje^ets. 'J’hc 
Empress Catherine 11., and the present, stand in strange conjunc¬ 
tion and opposition—the one was all vice, the other is all purity; 
yet Avho may say that she Avho rendered vice less odious has 
done more harm to the Avomen of Russia than she Avho renders 


A'irtue less loA'cly ? Catherine II. ‘drew sin as it Avere Avith a 
cart*rope;’ but alas! the present illustrious matron has hooked 
the ‘cords of vanity’ on to the car (»f A'irtue. The one dc^serves 
the execrations of lier fellow-creatures, but tlie other gives matter 
to make the angels in heaven weep ! It is no paradox to say that 
had the present l‘’mpress been less virtuous, her example had 
been less pernicious. 

Enough, perhaps, of a subject Avhlch • it better suits you to con¬ 
ceive than us to speak of.’ No one can give a glance at the state 

of 
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of the his:li society in Russia without deeply doplorinar that, in bor¬ 
rowing all the extravagance and vanity—in short all the cinj)ty froth 
which everywhere encumbers the cup of civilisation—they have 
managed to appropriate so little of the precious elixir beneath. 

Rut in our investigation of the various strata of Russian soil 
most congenial to the growth of civilisalif>n, we have hitherto 
omitted one of the most iinportaitt—the only sound national ele¬ 
ment, indeed, that intervenes between the sovereign and the serf— 
viz. the ancient national church. It is absurd, nay worse, [)rofane, 
to ascribe solely to the ignorance or indifference of the people 
the sturdy maintenance of the national rtdigion throughout all 
ages and all changes. 'Fhat the Greek church has never taken 
the lead in temporal affairs is matter of gratulation in a country 
where liberty has suffered, and still suffers, persecution under cverv 
form save that of religion ; but that it should at nil have impeded 
the country in the race of advancement is an idea utterly without 
foundation. On the contrary, as the progress of the nation, to be 
safe, must be strictly national, the church in her passive immo¬ 
bility may be looked upon as a fortunate dead wc^ight, to counter¬ 
balance that restless, fermenting irritation which so many ira- 
jwudent ‘skips and bounds’—attempts'to run before they c’ouhl 
walk—h.ave cxcitetl. Resides this, to say nothing of the moral 
value of her existence, she has been the faithful guardian of those 
stores of language and history which increa.sing intelligence and 
civilisation will duly appreciate. 

It i.s a j)leasing fact that the Russian clergy are among the 
most improving classes in the empire, and that tht* present gene¬ 
ration (like our own) are entering upon their duties with much 
more enlightened an<l solemn views. On occasion of the crown- 
]>niico attaining his majority, the emperor, as another spetamen of 
the deficiency of the last of those three qualities wo referred to 
a few j)ages back, directed that his heir should take his plaei; 
in the deliberations of the ,Synod in order to acquaint himself 
with the forms of their business. Rut, tac’itly reprimanding 
the absolute momirch for the assuiiqition of rights not his to 
exmfer, the Synod peremptorily refused to admit the young prince. 
Thei'c is no doubt but that the Russian (jn*ek church is encum¬ 
bered with a crust of superstitions and non-essential observ¬ 
ances uhich greatly obscures its light: neverthefess, among its 
enemies, the most embittered will be found those whose vehe¬ 
mence against its errors is only equalled by their indifference 
for its truths. And we refer especially to the most loud of its 
denunciators, viz. the Russian Lutheran church, whose own spi¬ 
ritual condition unfortunately offers the strongest argument in 
favour of its antagonist. For tvho will not prefer a soil choked 
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with rubbish, to one too sterile for even the weeds of faith to find 
nourishment ? Is it more painful for the Scriptural believer to 
view the genuflexions—triple crossings, shifting of garments, &c., 
in the Greek service—all of which have a spiritual meaning—-or 
even the prostration to saints, or, the most absurd of all, the; 
spitting into a pan of charcoal at a baptism to exorcise the devil 
—than to attend a church where not the least symptom of outward 
reverence js observed—where not a syllable of Scripture is intro¬ 
duced in the Liturgy—where the Ober-pastor, or head-minister, 
mounts the pulpit only to extinguish any stray gleams of faith in 
his audience, by a sermon of very questionable moral benefit, and 
of worse than Socinian tendency—and where, to close the scene 
w^jrthily, that same Ober-pastor, that same Sunday evening, re¬ 
ceives from his partner across the card-table his honorarium for 
the administration of the Sacrament, together with the gains of 
his last rubber! 

The history and state of the Greek church are so deeply 
interesting, that it would have been a great acquisition to his 
work if Captain Jesse had applied himself, even at the expense of 
a page or two on the Macrocephali, to a closer investigation of a 
subject on which his conclusions are hastily drawn and carelessly 
expressed. 

Upon the whole, we rise from the perusal of this work,, as from 
that <)f most of its predecessors, with the firm impression that the 
motives an<l policy of the Russian government may be summed 
up under two jwinciples. The one, that of ascertaining what 
<!very individual in the empire is about—the other that of supply¬ 
ing that gorged leviathan, the Russian army, with a perpetual 
succession of Imman victims. Whatever the ukas or institution, 
however ostensibly humane, religious, or politic, one or other of 
these aims is distinctly traceable. The rules for registering 
and reporting births—the legal obligation of taking the Sacra¬ 
ment once a-year—the difficulties in obtaining a pass, were it 
only for a native family to move into the next government—the 
civil formalities which accompany the mere changing of a servant— 
the very entries in the post-houses—with a host of other regula¬ 
tions, all cloaked more or less beneath the specious garb of public 
security—will be found to bear upon the first;—while the insati¬ 
able thirst for soldier-making is so obvious, that to illustrate it we 
need only mention the maintenance of the foundling hospitals 
l>oth at St. Petersburg and at Moscow upon a scale unprecedented 
elsewhere—all consideration of their demoralising tendency yield¬ 
ing to that of the constant recruitago thus supplied to the army. 

Captain Jesse, having mixed very little in the native society, 
has reserved to liimself the privilege of unrestrained speech; and 

his 
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his is the only recent hook of any importance on Russia in which 
such is the case; but the advan'tage here is less than may be at 
first glance surmised. The sacrifices and suppressions to* which 
the traveller, who domesticates Irimself with the nation, is 
compelled by his sense of private friendship, are amply com¬ 
pensated by the light he is enabled to throw on other subjects ; 
while the very sense of isolation in a multitude, which an opposite 
system entails, is apt to fill the note-book with detai||tf)r those 
petty discomforts to which, under these circumstances, tOTrstranger 
is doubly exposed. . Nor is this independence by any means the 
guarantee for right impressions or right reports. On the con¬ 
trary, there are in every country a number of false anecdotes 
current like bad coin, which the foreigner thus situated runs 
the risk of pocketing, without any suspicion of their having been 
rejected by all others. We overheard a worthy German, who 
had shortly before made a journey through England, lecturing an 
untravelled circle on the tenacity of forms in this country, and 
seriously stating, among other facts, that a gentleman acaually 
refused to help a lady out of a piece of water where she ran every 
risk of being drowned, not because he could not swim, or was 
afraid of wetting his feet, but because he had not been introduced 
to her! We fancy we can detect sundry anecdotes of the same 
class in Captain Jesse’s work ,; and here is one which, not being 
the fruit of his own observation, we have less hesitation in no¬ 
ticing. Speaking of the terrors of the secret police, he relates 
the following circumstance, 

‘ .which happened to a Swedish ambassador at Petersburg a few years 
ago. This gentleman, meeting the Benkendorf of his day in the street, 
asked him iiL a casual way whether he had heard anything of a Swede 
lately arrived in the capital, whom he was anxious to sec on business. 
“ I do not know his name,” said the ambassador, “ hut he is of such an 
age^ height, and ajrpearance.^* The chef de police knew him not, 
but promised to make inquiries. About three weeks after this they 
met again. ** Ah, bon jour,” said the mouchard; 1 have got your nian; 

we have had him in prison a fortnight.” ” My man! ” said the asto¬ 
nished diplomate, “ what man ? ” ” Why, the one you inquired for 
about three w'ceks ago; did you not want him arrested ? ” *— Jesse, 
vol. ii. p. 217. 

If apy Swedish ambassador ever ^ave the head of the secret jmlice 
so minute a description of an individual, there could be little 
doubt what his intentions were ; in fact the only part of the anec¬ 
dote which we must at once reject is its point —to wit, the reality 
of hU astonishment. 

These volumes &)ncludh widt some careful tables of Russian 
measurements, weights, and money; and what may prove to some 
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n useful vocabulai j of those Jlussian words of most frequent oc- 
rurrence; thouph the unceremonious amalgamal^q of many words 
iijto one reminds us of a similar liberty taken in'o Russian-Anglo 
dialogue-book, where what are supposed to be our national terms 
of greeting are thus compactly rendered: Howdodo, makeshakc- 
hans. toyorhellt, gubbye/ 

We cannot part with Captain Jesse without once more thanking 
him fom|||Uch interesting information—more especially on the 
militarynPatem of Russia. It is to be hoped that on future occa¬ 
sions he will leam to keep his mess-table propensity to eternal 
merriment under better restraint; and if so, we think him not 
unlikely to earn a very respectable rank among the living classics 
of the United Service. Meanwhile we mnst turn to another 
author, whose name we have not yet mentioned—^but who, nc\er- 
iheless, has been much in our thoughts ever since we began our 
article. 

If some writers, from the minute accuracy of their details, 
have been likened to such painters as Mieris, Jan Steen, iko., 
M. Kohl’s work on St. Petersburg is nothing less than the 
Daguerreotype itself. He has really given us St. JVtersburg 
by winter and by summer-—by day and by night—with its 
Nci'a, canals, quays, miirkcts, shops, and houses—e.ich swarm¬ 
ing with its respective population, not stiffly drawn as if 
sitting for their picture, but caught in full life and movement, 
song, laugh, and talk—hit off m every shade and grade of mind, 
habit, speech, and costume—under every aspect of feasting and 
fasting, buying and selling, driving and walking, idling and 
working, teaching and learmi^, baptising, marrying, and burying 
—and all with a truth and vivacity whicli it would be impossible 
to surpass. No doubt, when M. Kohl departs from his happy 
delineation of nature, lie indulges in a few profound speculations 
regarding the destination of a cannon-ball, &c., and occasional 
elaborate exemplifications of everyday truisms, which sufficiently 
botiay his nation ; hut these are of too rare occurrence to injure 
the interest of the work even with tt», and of course they will give 
it an additional value in the eyes of his own cfiuntrymen. At all 
events he has richly redeemed the promise of his title-page, 
‘ Petersburg in Pictures and Sketdies,* for the work is truly 
a fuccession of the most lively pictures, all agreeing in general 
truth and style, and yet each so disdnet wUh individual character, 
that we can imagine no reader likely to be so deeply interested 
and gratified vnth its pages as a Russtan himself—^which is more 
than can be said of most modmn books relating to Russia. 
In such a iraried and extensive field the o:ffly difficulty becomes 
that of Seleotion—HU^cially as M a large octavo work of above 
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seven hundred pages of the closest German print, we find every 
third page marked with our own hieroglyphics as worthy of a 
second reading. We must, therefijre, content ourselves with trans¬ 
lating such passages as bear more especially on the peculiar locality 
of St. Petersburg, with the addition of a few specimens from its 
Street life. But, be it observed that, as M. Kohl, like a true 
painter, has drawn chiefly from the unsophisticated masses of the 
people, without being led aside to dwell upon the composite and 
artificial features of upper life, and as St. Petersburg is not the home, 
but the passing refuge, of his favourite Mougiks and Istvostchicks, 
bis lively description of these classes may be regarded as the stand¬ 
ard of low life throughout all the naiional portion of the empire. 

Upon the Pindaric principle we commence with the Neva :— 

‘ For half the year the Neva nymph is wrapped in bands of frost. Not 
till tlie middle, rarely at the beginning, of April, are the waters sufficiently 
warm and vigorous to hurst their yoke asunder. This moment is 
awaited with the greatest impatience, and no sooner have the dirty ice- 
masses urged themselves forward, and laid bare a sufficient space of the 
stream’s smooth surface to give passage to a boat, than the event is 
announced to the inhabitants by the roar of cannon from the fortress. 

‘ That instant, be it night or day, the commandant of the fortress, in 
full uniform, and accompanied by all his ktafl', steps into a richly- 
decorated gondola, in order to j)rocced across to the Palace, hear¬ 
ing with him a magnificent crystal goblet filled with the fresh Neva 
water, as an offering in the name of the Si)ring from the river-god 
to the Czar. The commandant announces to his sovereign that the 
might of the winter is broken, and that a prosperous navigation may 
be expected; and then pointing to his gondola moored At the quay— 
tl»e first swan upon the waters—he presents tlie Neva goblet, which 
his Majesty immediately drains to the health and prosperity of his 
capital. This is the dearest glass of water drunk on the whole surface 
of the globe—the Emperor, according to established custom, returning 
it to the commandant filled with gold. Formerly it was literally heaped 
to the brim wdth the precious metal, but as, in process of time, the. goblets 
were observed gradually to increase in capacity, so that his Majesty had 
always more and more water to drink, and more and more gold to i)ay, 
the sum was fixed at 200 ducats—an imperial price, after all, for a glass 
of water .’—Kohlj vol. i. p. 37. 

Taking us back a few weeks previous to this ceremony, and 
describing the various stages of thaw and symptoms of decay, 
he says— 

* Large holes may now be seen in the ice, while the whole surface is 
covered with dirty snow-water. The frozen Neva, which, when ani¬ 
mated with passing sledges and busy pedestrians, was lively enough to 
witness, now becomes an opprcs?}ivc sight to the city, and everybody 
seems imx>alient to be rid of its foul crust. Weeks of fine and mild 
weather lunv elapse, and still the Neva lies immovable. Compared with 
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wind and rain, the sun has but little influence upon it—one smart 
shower* an occurrence hailed with joy by all Petersburg at this time, 
will do more than three days of sunshine. So long as the water remains 
standing upon the ice, even when deep enough to swim a horse, pas¬ 
sengers still venture over—its disappearance is a sign of the ice having 
both loosened itself from the shore, and become too porous to sustain the 

water, and is a sure forerunner of a speedy breaking up.The 

Neva usually breaks up between the 18th and 26th of April—the 
oftenest altogether on the 18th of April— i. e. ten times in a hundred 
years. The latest period known was on ti»e 12th of May—once in a 
handred years—the earliest on the 18th of March—also once in a hun¬ 
dred years. On the other hand, the Neva generally closes for the winter 
towards the end of November, generally on the 20th of that month— i. e, 
nipe times in a hundred years. In 1826 it did not close till the 26th of 
Deccjnber, and in 1805 it was frozen over as early as the 28th of 
October.’— Ibid. p. 38. 

M. Kohl, being, as a North German, familiar with the phe¬ 
nomenon t»f the ice-passage, does not describe it here. Though 
attended with the utmost grandeur of sound and movement, its 
duration is but short, the river being usually cleared in about 
twelve hours. But the departure of the river’s own ice by no means 
clears away the troubles of the city. On the contrary, by far the 
greatest danger and interruption now ariscj from the enormous 
masses of ice from the Lake Ladoga in tht; interior, which rush 
down the N eva, and, })assing through St. Petersburg on their way 
to the gull", block up the river for days and even weeks together. 
Lake Ladoga embraces a sptice of about 400 s(|uare miles. A great 
jtortion of its frozen surface is of course absorbed and melted in 
the lake, but much still remains to be discharged down the Neva, 
while, the mouth of the lake being contracted and hemmed in 
with adhesive ice, large masses are kept hack, and only detached 
down the river long after the lake itself is cleared. Our author 
sets before us, with his peculiar felicity of picture, how, when all 
St. Petersburg is green nilh fresh s}»ring and mild with balmy 
airs, and the Neva speckled with countless boats of pleasure, 
masses of ice from Lake Latloga will be seen slowly wending 
their way along, bearing on theur surface the fragments of a pea¬ 
sant's sle<lge, or the skeleton of some poor horse that had pe¬ 
rished in the winter. 

His details as to the bridges arc very curious. Hitherto all 
plans for erecting a stone bridge strong enough to resist the 
violence of the ice, and yet not sf> heavy as to sink into the 
swampy foundation, have failed. The Neva is, therefore, only 
passed by bridges of boats, which in the winter, in order lt> 
facilitate the crossing at the main points of trallic, are placed 
upon the ice itself. Each bridge has its appointed officer and 
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iletachment, and during the period of thaw their labours are 
incessant. Such is the immense traffic over these linl^ of the 
city, and the necessity of communication with the islands on 
which the Exchange and other importSiht edifices stand, that the 
Isaac’s Bridge has been known to b<» taken up and put down three 
times in one day, and as many as three-and-twenty times in one 
sjiring ! Each of these occasions is of course attended with great 
expense, so that M. Kohl reckons that the Isaac’s Bridge, in the 
short period of its existence, has already cost more than the mas¬ 
sive stone bridge at Dresden during its 300 years’ span. 

Asa proof how wisely national wants and bistes are adapted to 
the means most plentifully supplied them, our author dwells upon 
the enormous consumption of ice for household purposes in 
Russia :— 

* The Russians cool all their drinks with ice—^iced beverages of 
various descriptions are commouly sold iu the streets througliout the 
summer—and, not satisfied with their iced w'ater, iced wine, and iced 
beer, they even drink iccfl iea, substituting for a lump of sugar a similar 
portion of ice. Their short but astouishingly hot summer would spoil 
most of their provisions, were it not for the means the winter bequeaths 
them for counteracting this evil. Icc-hou^s [or irn-rellars, as the 
Germniis more properly call them] are therefore iudispcnsahle append¬ 
ages to every house, and as common with the simple peasant in the 
country as Avith the luxurious citizen of Petersburg. In this capital 
there are no less than 10,000 ice-cellars, and the amount of labour re¬ 
quisite to fill them during the winter may be therefore imagined.’ 

Reckoning fifty loads of ice as the minimum amount for each 
ice-ccllar, our author gives a return of 500,000 loads, or a load 
apiece for each inhabitant of the metropolis. Upon the Avbolc ho 
estimates that the consumption of ice tloes not cost St. Peters¬ 
burg less than from two to three millions of rubles (i. e. from 
40,000/. to 60,000/.) annually—an expense, he adds, which no 
other ca])ital knows. 

The dangers which at all times beset the imperial city, and the 
chances that the awful jiowcrs of nature which lie in ambush 
around it will one day jmevail, are thus stated — 

* The Gulf of Finland stretches in its greatest length in a straight 
line from Petersburg westward. The most violent winds blow from this 
quarter, and the waters of the gulf are thus driven direct upon the city. 
Were the gulf spacious in tins part, there w'ould not be so much to 
apprehend; but unfortunately the shores contract immediately towards 
Petersburg, which lies at its innermost point; while close to the city the 
wateis lie hemmed in and pent up in the narrow’ bay of Cron.stadt. In 
addition to this, the Neva, which flows from east to west, here discharges 
its waters into the gulf, thus encountering the violent waves from the 
west in a diametrically opposite diiection. The islands of the Neva 
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delta, on which the palaces of Petersburg take root, are particularly flat 
and low^ 0« their outer and uninhabited sides towards the sea they 
completely lose themselves beneath the waters, and even those parts 
whicli lie highest, and are consequently most peopled, are only raised 
fiom twelve to fourteen feet above the level of the gulf. A rise of 
fifteen feet is sufficient, therefore, to lay all Petersburg under water, 
and one of thirty or forty feet must overwhelm the city. 

* To bring abopt this latter disaster nothing more is requisite than 
that a strong west wind should exactly concur with high water and ice- 
passage. The ice-masscs from the gulf Avoidd then be driven landward 
and those of the Neva seaward, whilst, in tliis battle of the Titans, the 
marvellous city, with all its palaces and fortresses, princes and beggars, 
would he swallowed in the floods like Pharaoh in the lied Sea. Scarce 
may wc speak thus lightly of the future, for in truth the danger lies so 
near that many a Petersburg heart quails at the thought. Their only 
hope lies in tlie improbability of these three enemies, west wind, high 
water, and ice passage combining against them at one and the same 
time. Fortunately for them there are sixty-fniir winds in the compass. 

* Had the old Finnish inhahitants of the Neva islands made their ob¬ 
servations and bequeathed tlicrii to tlieir successors, the average chances 
would have warned them how often in a thousand years such a combina¬ 
tion must occur. lu short, W'e shall not be astonished to hear any day 
that Petersburg, which like a brilliant meteor rose from the Finnish 
marshes, had just as suddenly been extinguished in the same. God 
protect it!’— Ibid, p, 49. 

I'he hand of man, he adds, can do nothing here. New moles 
for keeping out the water, and new canals for carrying it off, arc 
talked t)f and tried, as it were only to show the fruitkjssiiess of 
such plans, and meanwhile St. Petersburg lies utterly defenceless. 
So insidious and unforeseen is the rise of the waters, that public 
means are adopted to warn tbe city of the danger;— 

“ VVlien, after a continuation of westerly winds, the water of the 
Neva is observed to creep round the outermost points of the islands, u 
cannon is fired from the admiralty, and water-flags hoisted on all tow'crs, 
to apprise the inhabitants that their city is besieged by the Nereids. As 
tlie water increases, the cannon is fired once an hour. As it advances 
further, and inundates the lower outskirts of the city, the alarm is 
sounded every quarter of an hour; when it steals into tbe city itself, 
signals are repeated' every five minutes j and in the last extremity 
minute guns sutumoti, with desperate cries, every boat to help.” 

Our aullior proceeds to give an account of the dreadful in¬ 
undation of the 17th November, 1824, the worst the city had 
ever experienced, and the horrors of which are still in every 
mouth. The waters rose so gently and innocently unschiildig') 
that, in those portions of the city too remote to hear the signals, 
the inhabitants had no suspicion of what was going forwai’d, and 
only w'ondcred to-see the clear shining pools of water lying in the 
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street: thousands, therefore, continued their usual avocations, 
and hundreds paid for this day’s work with their lives. But as 
s(Mjn as the waters had fairly gained possession, they threw off the 
mask of peace. Lashed into fury 6y a strong west wind, and 
bearing all opjwsition before them, they shot in lengthened 
currents through the streets, fillii^ the cellars and lower stories, 
and dashing upwards from the sewers underground in violent 
columns. Every minute now increased their force and volume, 
'i'ho vehicles on the public stands were lifted from their wheels; 
those horses which were deserted by their owners j)erished mi¬ 
serably in their harness, and many owners who stopped to sa^ e 
their horses perished themselves. Stone houses fell, and wooden 
buildings were lifted entire from their foundations, and with all 
their contents went driving about the streets. The trees in the 
squares hung thick with fugitives ; cattle and horses were dragged 
upstairs, on to a second story, and stood in landings and ante¬ 
rooms ; and many families, whose members the waters had sur- 
jirisod when apart, were doomed never to be re-united. The flood 
rose for twenty-four hours; and the horrors of the night, with every 
public lamp extinguished, and no moon^^may be faintly conceived. 
But the distress of this day was surpassed, if possible, by that of 
the ensuing, when the retreat of the waters showed the extent of 
the misery. Thousands of human beings had perished; whole 
rows of houses which had resisted their first fury, now fell down 
as their foundations were drained from beneath them ;—the loss 
of cattle, furniture, and other property, is estimated at upwards 
of a hundred millions of rubles, or almost five millions sterling. 
As a se(|ucl to this, the public distress was wound up to its hist 
pitch by the wasting pestilence wdiich ensued. Dreadful as was 
this visitation, it was nevertheless tempered with mercy. Had 
the' inundation happened in the spring, the shock of the ice- 
masscs, which no building could have withstood, would have 
been superaddod to the violence of the waters, while the steam¬ 
ing exhalations from the heat of the ensuing summer would have 
incalculably multiplied the diseases of the survivors. The 
height of this inundation is designated upon the principal houses, 
with the dale annexed; and our author ([uaintly observes, ' God 
grant that the Petersburg house-painters may never earn another 
rouble, by such a job. For every inch higher that they jtlacc 
their mark the city will have had to pay millions more of 
roubles, and hundreds more of families will have been thrown 
into mourning.’ 

But now, though the Neva is far from being exhausted, we 
must turn to another source and species of mutation. 

‘ The population of this city, fiom the liighcst to the lowest classes, 
is in a state of incessant ebb and flow. The nobility of the land come 
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and go; foreigners arrive, settle for a period, and then return to spend 
their gains in their own countries, leaving new comers to supply their 
places. *The garrison is constantly shifting, the Chinovniks arc per¬ 
petually transferred from one government to another; while of the lower 
classes, comprising hundreds of thousands of servants, workmen, car- 
2 )cnters, stonemasons, manufacturers, &c., most are serfs, who, having 
only a temporary leave of absenoe from their masters, swarm in the 
capital for a time, and are then as surely succeeded by hosts of others. 
Kven the istvostchiks (the hack drivers) shave in the general sjnrit of 
circulation which pervades the empire from one end to another, and 
every few months the droshky-seats will be found occupied by new 
faces from the Don, the Volga, and the Dnieper—who after a time 
thither disappear again. In one word, Petersburg, like every other 
city in Russia, is merely a place where, for the lietter convenience ,of 
trade, tlic various tribes of the population ajvpoiat a rendezvous, and not, 
like our towns, a home where men live and die, and families vegetate, like 
the house-leek on their roofs, for centuries together. Every ten years 
the main mass of the pojmlation may be considered as quite new.’— 
Jbul. p. 119. 

lie devotes a whole chapter to the Istvostchiks. It is cal¬ 
culated that in London there is one driver of a public vebiele 
for every sixty of the poiiulation; and that at St. Petersburg 
there are 600 for the same number. Mr. Kohl gives the aggre¬ 
gate at pretty nearly this ratio—namely, 8000; and in no city, 
truly, is their help more requisite. The Russians are not a 
walking people, and, even if they were, it would help them but 
little in this great city, where the length of three buildings alone, 
separated one from tlic other by a narrow canal, will take a quick 
walker above five-and-twenty minutes—all, we uee<l not add, on 
level ground. An individual, therefore, who should make a 
morning call in one portion of the city, take <linner in a second, 
and spend his evening in a third, would, without at all diverging 
from the regions of fashion, spend most of the day on foot. On 
this account, as well as from the heavy w'alking occasioned by 
the dust-like snow in winter, the real du.st in summer, and the 
wretched pavement at all times of the year, there is no wonder 
that the w'oids ^ Dtvvni utvoslchik,' i. e, ‘ Give here, istvostchik/ 
are so common a sound :— 

‘ This “ Davni” need scarcely be repeated. In most cases it is suf¬ 
ficient to think it, with a searching glance from the trottoir, to have half 
a dozen sledges shoot towards you. In a moment the nose-bags are 
l)ulled off, the horses reined up, and each istvosteliik sits ready on his 
box, each alike confident of being engaged. 

* “ Whither, Sudar ?’* “ To the admiralty ? ” “ I'll take the Sudar 
for two roubles,” cries one. “I for a rouble and a half,” shouts another; 
and before you can answer, a third is at your service for half a rouble. 
Of course you take the cheapest, generally the w'orst, and resign your¬ 
self to a volley of jokes and sarcasms from the party. 

‘ « How 
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‘ “ How now, Batuschka t why so stingy ? what, just for the sake of 
a few kopeks, to he driven by a ragged old fellow like that!—^you ’ll stick 
fast by the way with his three-legged horse. Don’t trust to him ; the 
old greybeard is a regular drunkard; lie’s so tipsy now he can’t sit 
straight. He’ll xlrive you to the butchers' shambles, and swear they 
are the admiralty!” Meanwhile the object of your choice laughs in 
his beard, and grumbles out “ Nitchevoss —Nothing at all, Sudar; 
we shall get on very well.” 

‘ Most of these istvoBtehiks arc Russians from different governments 
of the empire. The rest of the number arc made up of Finns, Estonians, 
Livonians. Roles, and Germans. Tlicy generally come to Petersburg 
little fellows from twelve to fourteen years of age; engage themselves to 
some master istvostchik; and when they have earned so muck money 
for their masters’ purses that u little stays behind in their own, ^they 
purchase a cheap set-out for themselves, and start forthwith r>n their 
own foundations. Their craft, like every other craft in Russia, is a free 
one, and, if htiy Incomes too dear in Petersburg, they pack their few 
goods together, make off to the' south, and rc-appear in the streets of 
Moscow. Thus they drive on, trying their luck first in one town and 
then in amjtlicr, till they have laid by sufficient to remain stationary. In 
the provincial towns, where hay co.sts next to nothing, they P])ort two 
horses, hut in Petersburg their customers ipust be content with one. 
With the first approach of winter they gladly draw forth their favourite 
eipujiagc, the sledge, which they drive on through nil the nuul of spring 
as long as a morsel of frozen foundation remains; and not till this is 
no longer to he felt or imngiiK’d do they bring out their summer ve¬ 
hicle, the rattling, cluttt*ring dro>.hky. No istvostchik drives a covered 
vehicle; the cloaks of the ])asserigers arc supposed to afford that pro¬ 
tection which elfcwheic a carriage-head supplies. 

‘ As there is no police regulation for the fares of the istvostchicks, 
the passenger is obliged to make an agieement every time. Upon the 
whole, however, they are very reasonable, and will drive you a number of 
worsts for little money. Tlie weather greatly affects their charges, and 
according also as the day is marked black or red in the Greek calendar 
arc they more or les.s extortionate. On a feast-day (red) iliey will 
not ahato a kopek. At iiuon-tidc also, yhen hiisinoss is at its licight, 
and llic whole ])o])ulation >iceins driving about, they will liardly take you 
for two roubles where they would otherwise lake you for half a one. 
But morning and evening they arc the most obliging creatures in the 
world, and will often, out of sheer good temper, put you across the muddy 
street, from one Irotioir to another, for nothing. 

‘ The different nationalities of the istvostchiks are easily recognisable 
in their different modes of driving and managing their horses. The 
German is the most rational — [of course] — he speaks seldom, and 
only communicates with his horse by means of reins or whip. The Fin 
sits as quiet and immoveable on his ho.x as if he were part of it himself, 
repeating, in long drawn-out tones, “iVfl/t, na/t,” and varying the intona¬ 
tion of this monosyllable according to the exigencies of the case. The 
Livonian’s word of command is “ iVwtt, nua,” uttered only on desperate 
occasions, when the horse either will go the WTong way, or won’t go at 

all. 
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nil. The roost restless is the Pole, perpetually working up and down on 
his seat, whistling, hissing, and howling, cracking his whip and jingling 
his reins. But the most eloquent of all is the Russ. His whip he sel> 
dom uses, and generally only knocks with the handle upon the dashing- 
hoard, to forewarn his horse, whom he apostrophises as Brother- 
little hither—my beloved—my little white dove,” &c., and with whom 
he carries on a continual conversation. “ Come, my dove, use your feet. 
What’s the matter ? are you blind ? cheer up, cheer up. There lies a stone 
—mind what you are about—don’t you see it?—all right—bravo—hop— 
hop—keep to the right—don’t look about you—straight on— Hurra ! 
Juch / ” ’— Ibid. p. 89. 

These istvostehiks scarcely ever enter a house. Their own 
few wants arc supplied by the bread, kvass, and tea-sellers in 
the Streets; hay for their horses is furnished bundle-wise in the 
markets and shops; and the nearest canal gives water. Speaking 
of the great gaiety of this class, he says, that wherever a number 
meet together, generally at the corner of a street, all kinds of play, 
snow-balling, wrestling, and practical jokes go forward, till the 
‘ Havai ’ of the pedestrian converts them in a moment into the most 
zealous rivals. It has a singular effect, he says, to hear the istvost- 
chiks singing the songs wliich they learned in their imtive woods 
and steppes unconcernedly beneath the windows of the St. Peters¬ 
burg palaces; ‘ and it is worthy of remark that on great public 
occasions, and in presence of the emperor and his nobles, the 
jokes, songs, and witticisms of the lower classes are indulged in 
with greater freedom than they would be with us. There can be 
no doubt that the Petersburg police is strict, annoying, and des¬ 
potic ; but in the first place it is not so in the degree, and secondly 
not in the manner, which wo suppose.’ 

Nothing, he says, is more striking to a foreigner who at all 
mingles with the lower classes than the delicate, biting, and 
ready wit they display on all occasions;— 

“ The merest boy and the lowest peasant is never at a loss for an answer; 
and in this respect offers a striking contrast to the awkward, embar¬ 
rassed, and boorish manners of the German peasantry. The Russian 
detects in a moment the weak side of another, and no one can with 
fewer words turn it to ridicule. If, on the one hand, there is no coun¬ 
try where fewer hans-mots arc perpetrated than in our good Germany, 
there is certainly none where they occur more IVequently than in Russia. 
In the streets and market-places, no less than in the highest society,* a 
number of hons-molsy old and new, of Russian origin, are perpetually 
circulating.*— Ibid. p. 161. 

But to return to the istvostchik. In spite of the freedom of 
his life, he is subjected, like every other being who mounts the 
box, public or private, in the empire, to severe laws. In conse- 

* The late Emperor Paul, anil his son the present Grand Duke Michael, are cele¬ 
brated for their puns. 
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qiiencc of the universal rage for driving, and the reckless rate at 
which they indulge it, all the laws of the street and chattssee tend 
to favour the pedestrian. ' Whoever touches a foot-paslenger 
wit4 xiarriage or horse, even without throwing him down, is liable 
to “ flogging and fine.” Whoever drives over him, even without 
hurting him, is liable to flogging, confiscation of the whole equi¬ 
page, and Siberia.” * A pedestrian, consc(iuently, if he possess 
the requisite nerve, will insolently cross the street at a leisurely 
pace through the most crowded whirl of carriages. ‘Take care,* 
shouts a driver, coming at full speed. ‘ Take care of yourself— 
Siberia, Istvostchik ! ’ retorts the pedestrian. 

And now a few words uj)on the istvostchik’s other, if not 
better half, his horse;— 

“The Russian horse, of which thousands may he seen in the Peters¬ 
burg horse-market, is the truest representative of the nation. Like his 
master, neither very tall nor slender, hut pliable and dexterous in his 
movements—wearing a long mane, as his master does a long beard— 
like him, tough in constitution, though delicate in form—lazy in the stable, 
but active and willing in harness—untiring in the course, and playful 
and frisky with the hardest work—hardy as possible—caring neither 
for wind nor weather, heat nor cold, hunger Aor thirst, and happier upon 
mouldy straw than his German brother upon gulden oats: it must at the 
same time be admitted that, like hia master also, he puts but little real 
energy into his labour, overcomes no difliculties which he cannot carry 
by storm, and sticks fast in tlie mud if the hill cannot be mounted at 
full gallop. No one can say that a Russian uses his horse cruelly: on 
the contrary, he rarely loses his temper, and spends more persuasions 
ami caresses than menaces and blows upon him; but be tends him 
little, and indulges him less—just as little as he himself is tended and 
indulged by those under whose rein and curb he stands.*— lb. p. 143. 

Speaking of the enormous consumption of brandy among the 
Russians, from the sturdy old fellow of a century’s standing down 
to his great-great-grandchild in the cradle, M. Kohl remarks, that 
so entirely docs it seem adapted to the constitution of the peojjlc 
that in no country does less drunkenness aj)pear—in no country 
are men healthier, stronger, and with fewer bodily deformities— 
and in no country do the inhabitants attain to such an enormous ago 
w'ith fewer attendant infirmities, lie then gives th®* following 
striking table of longevity. ‘ In the whole Russian empire there 
die annually 20,000 men above 80 years of age (i. c, the third part 
of the yearly obituary), 900 above 100 years of age, 50 to 55 
above 120 years old, 20 above 130, 8 above 135; while, upon 
the average, two or three may be annually reckoned to attain the 
age of 145 to 155, and ujwards! ’ In this calculation only men 
are included, but the ladies appear to be no less tough. This 
extraordinary longevity he ascribes not st) much to the simplicity 
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of their diet and healthiness of their climate^ as to the inherent 
strength and durability of the Russian-Sclavonic race. 

The reader has by this time observed that M. Kohl is pecu¬ 
liarly fond of backing his assertions by incontrovertible figures, 
and accordingly we generally find his quaint little calculations 
introduced at the close of some lively scene, like the painter’s 
monogram at the corner of a picture. In this spirit he demon¬ 
strates that, reckoning the whole area of St. I’etersburg, inclusive 
Vjf the second stories of the houses (few have more than two), at 
000,000,000 square feet, there remains for each of its 500,000 
inhabitants—man, woman, and child—no less a space than 1200 
square feet, or a square of 36 feet. 

Speaking also c)f the great manual dexterity which characterises 
the commonest Russian, he proposes, by way of experiment, to 
lake so many Russian ])easants, and as many German, and give 
them each the contents of a glass-shop to pack up and trans])oit 
to a distance, in order, from the mean difl'erence of breakage, to 
give to a frartion (as (Captain Jesse would say) the respective 
dexterity of eitluM' nation. 

Either from his not recognising in them any national qualities, 
or from the conviction that rogues tire peculiar to no country, 
M. Kohl has devoted no ])articular attention t«) the Chinovniks: 
nevertheless, one little fable among a few he translates from 
Kruilloff—deservedly called the TEsop of Russia—excellently 
illustrates their system of magnifying trifles and overlooking 
essentials:— 

‘ A Cliinoviiik, who had been looking through a museum of natural 
history, was giving a friend an account of what he had seen—“ Such 
wonderful things! ” he exclaimed ; “ birds of the most exquisite colours 
—foreign butterflies—motlvs, gnats, and beetles of every possible co¬ 
lour—-but so smallso small! you can hardly see them with the naked 
eye.” “But what did jou think of the great elo[)haut and the enormous 
mammoth ? “ asked his friend. “ Elephant! mammoth! why, bless 
my heart, I never observed tbcm at all! ’— Ihid. j). 16ti. 

If the thing were not a national impossibility, one would say 
that the sharpest arrow of this sarcasm Avas levelled at the 
highest head in the empire, who, though quick enough Uf detei t 
a straw's-breadth error, too often lets the gaunt form of public 
c-orru]>tion stalk past him unperceived. But the diadem of 
Russia is a galling crown—who shall envy it him ? 

With this parting thrust at the Chinovniks we must draw to a 
close—an exleut of forbearance which none, Avithout having read 
M. Kohl's book, can appreciate. 


Art. 
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Aut. V.—1. An Account of the Improvements on the Estates 
of the Marquess of Stafford in the Counties of Stafford and 
Salop, and on the Estate of Sutherland; with Remarks, By 
Janies Loch, Esq. 8vo. London. 1820. 

2. The New Statistical Account of Scotland. No. XXX. 8vo. 
Edinburgh and London. 1841. 

3. Report from the Select Committee of Salmon Fislu^ries, Scot¬ 
land ; together with the Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, and 
Index. 183G. 

resume, according to promise, a subject which, dry as it 
’ ^ may sec?in in some of. its details, is one of paramount import¬ 
ance, affecting most materially the general prosperity of the king¬ 
dom and the comfort of all classes. 

The success of any scheme for enlarging the sphere i>f our 
lisheries must depend, as we observc'd, upon the steady demand 
for the article to be supplied, so as to s(*cure the flow of skill and 
capital into the cliannels through which the supply is to he in- 
creasoil. And there is reastm to believe that the demand for fish 
is becoming more general. During the past winter a very great 
jiortiou of the food of the poorer classes of the metropolis was 
furnished from the sea. Sprats were never finer nor in greater 
abundance, and they were often sold in the streets at the rate of a 
hallpeuiiy for as many as would fill a plate. Devonshire pilchards, 
cured dry, looking most invitingly plump and silvery, were to be 
seen in the shop’s ticketed M'our-pence a dozen.’ Nor has the 
supply of otlu‘r sf)rts been tvanting. Haddocks, in particular, 
never wert; larger, better fed, nm’ more plentiful. In our early 
walks through the by-ways of this great modern Babel—for he 
who would study the annals of the poor with anything like success 
must go and see—we have not seldom during this last season 
observed really good fresh fish, especially plaice, skate, and soles 
—better than falls to the lot of those who are rash enough to 
order fish at some of the clubs—brought to very humble dwell¬ 
ings and there sold at very low prices; and few' sights could 
have given us more satisfaction. 

But in this paper wc would beg the attention of our readers tt) 
the Scotch fisheries, to the union of agriculture with fishing, and 
to the removal of the people from the inland to the maritime 
districts, where circumstances make such removal necessary. 
This laist experiment has been made on the northern estates of 
the Duke of Sutherland upon a great scale. 

That the coast of Sutherland abounded with fish of different 
species, not only sufficient ff)r the home consumption, but ready 
to yield a supply to any extent for more distant markets, or even 
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for exportation in a cured state^ had long been known. Sir 
Robert Gordon, in his ^History of the Earldom of Sutherland,* 
thus writes in 1630 

* The countrey is fitter for pasturage and store than for comes, by 
reason there is little manured laud there. The principal commodities of 
Strathnaver are cattle and fishing, not only salmond (whereof they have 
great store), but also they have abundance of all other kynd of fishes in 
the ocean, that they apprehend great numbers of all sorts at their verie 
doorcs; yea, in the winter seaaone, among the rucks, without much 
trouble, they take and apprehend every day so much fish onlie as will 
sufFice them for the tyme, and doe care for no great provision or store. 

..If the inhabitants wore industrious they might gane much by 

these fishes, but the ])Coplc of that country are so far nuturallie given to 
idleness, that they cannot applie themselves to labour, which they esteem 
a disparagement and derogation unto their gentilitie. There is no 
doubt but that country might be much bettered by laborious and pain¬ 
full inhabitants.* 

The candid manager and historian of the recent experiment 
states, that though these observations are applicil by Sir Robert 
exelusively to the inhabitants of Strathnaver, they are equally 
true of the whole country, except that the people on the Moray 
I'’irth never made an exertion of any sort to avail themselves of 
those supplies which the ocean conveyed to their very thresholds. 
(Loch, p. 72.) 

This disdain of labour, exquisitely pourlrayed in Rob Roy’s 
dignified contempt for weavers and spinners, ])resentcd a formid¬ 
able obstacle to those who felt that it was become a matter of 
necessity to bring the people to industrious habits. 13ut let us 
take a glance at the theatre of the experiment. 

The estate attached to the earldom of Sutherland (one of 
the oldest dignities in this empire) was sup}?oscd, at the time 
when the late Countess married Lord Gower, afterwards Mar¬ 
quis of Stafford, and finally created Duke of Sutherland, to 
comprise not less than 800,000 aa'cs—a vast possession, but 
from which its owners had never derived more than a very 
small revenue. The Countess, a woman of remarkable ta¬ 
lents, was enthusiastically attached to her ancestral district; 
and felt for its inhabitants of all orders, as was natural after 
a connexion lost in tlic night of ages, during which her house 
had enjoyed the sujiport of tlicir clansmen and vassals in many 
a .struggle and danger. She had the spirit and heart of a 
genuine chiel'tainess; and the name of the Ban Mhoir-fhear Chat- 
taibh —the Great Lady of the Country of the Clan-Chattan— 
will be proudly and affectionately remembered in the Highlands 
of Scotland many a year after the graceful Countess and Duchess 
is forgotten in the courts and palaces of which she was for a long 
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period one of the most brilliant ornaments. To her English 
alliance, however, her lasting fame in her own district mil be 
mainly due. Her lord inherited t)ne \;cry great fortune in this part 
()f the kingdom, and ultimately wielded the resources of another 
not less productive; and though, as Mr. Loch’s book records, 
no English nobleman ever did more for the improveinent of liis 
English estates, he also entered with the warmest jceal into his 
lady’s feelings as to her ancient heritage. Pie added to it, by pur¬ 
chase, various considerable adjoining estates, which fell from time 
to time into the market, and, finally in 1829, one neighbouring 
m.'iss of land, the whole estate or country of Lord Rcay, which 
alone comprised not much less than 500,000 acres. It appears 
that from 1829 the whole northern territory of the duke must have 
amounted to nearly, if not quite, 1,500,000 acres,—a single estate 
certainly not in these days equalled in the British empire, and 
this in the hands of the same peer who enjoyed also the Phiglish 
estates of the Gowers and the Levesons, with the canal pi’operty 
of the Rridgewaters. It was in consequence of the Scotch 
estates being connected with this command of Phiglisli capital 
that those northern regions have been,i within living memory, 
advanced in productiveness beyond, we may safely say, any otlier 
examjdc that could be pointed out in the history of British ter¬ 
ritorial administration ^ hut no command of capital could have 
insured results so beneficial to the Sutherland family without 
indicting terrible evils on the mass of the population, unless there 
had been a most rare cumbinatiou of prudence and courage, with 
generosity and tenderness, in the conduct of the affair. No 
woman, in all likelihood, could ever have had nerves for the 
deliberate adherence to a fixed purpose, in spite of clamour and 
prejudice from without, such as alone sufficcid for the successful 
acciomplishment of the Sutherland experiment: for it involved 
the alteration of the whole business and habits of a great H igh- 
land population, removing them from their accustomed liills in 
the interior, and converting them into agriculturists and fisher¬ 
men, or both combined, upon the coast; and there was no region 
of the N orth in which, down to the date of this experiment, the 
old feelings and customs seemed to be more firmly rooted, than 
throughout this then savage and poverty-stricken wilderness of 
mountain, lake, and morass. 

Those who had to temper the perfercidum inyenium of such a 
race, and to lead it to the arts of industry and peace, had no easy 
ta,sk to perform. Perversion and misrepresentation eagerly availed 
themselves of the interest with which the most popular author of 
our time had invested the Highlanders—a people; whose alteration 
of condition and manners could not indeed be viewed without 
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natural regret, even’by those who felt that the change was for the 
advantage of the individual and the general prosperity of the 
couniry. The most unfounded and unwarrantable statements were 
put ft)rth to create a prejudice against the improvements in this 
district, and in some small degree they succeeded. These efforts, 
however, were wisely left to time, for though the people are 
liable to be led away for a period by artful and designing agitators, 
who thrive upon their gullibility, and leave them to bear the con¬ 
sequences of any outbreak, the said people have, in the main, a 
shrewd notion oi their own interest; and, fortunately for society, 
the spread of education and the diffusion of sound knowledge is 
rendering the demagogue’s ^ noisy hate’ more jjowerless every 
day. The improvements went cm through evil report and good 
report, guided by Mr. Loch, and supported by the calm, cool 
judgment and unflinching justice of the late Duke of Sutherland ; 
and the result has been a large addition, not only to the revenues 
of the noble family, but to the sum of human comfort and hap> 
piness. 

* It seemed,’ says Mr. Loch, ‘as if it had been pointed out by nature, 
that the system for this remote district, in order that it mit^ht bear its 
suitable importance in contributing its share to the general stock of the 
country, was to convert the mountainous districts into sheep-walks, and 
to remove the inhabitants to the coast or to the valleys near the sea. 

‘ It will he seen that the object to be obtained l)y this arrangement 
was two-fold: it was, in the first place, to render this mountainous dis¬ 
trict contributory, as far as it was possible, to the general wealth and 
industry of the countr}^ and in the manner most suitable to its situation 
and peculiar circumstances—this was to be effected by making it pro¬ 
duce a large supply of wool for the staple manufactory of England— 
while, at the same time, it would support as numerous and a far more 
laborious and useful ])opulatiou than it hitherto hud done at home; and, 
ill the second place, to convert the inhabitants of those districts to the 
habits of regular and continued industry, and to enable them to bring to 
market a very considerable surplus quantity of provisions for the supply 
of the large towns in the southern parts of the island, or for the pur¬ 
pose of exportation. A policy well calculated to raise the importance 
and increase the happiness of the individuals themselves who were the 
objects of the change, to benefit those to whom these extensive but 
hitherto unproductive possessions belonged, and to promote the general 
prosperity of the nation. Such was the system which was adopted. 
In carrying it into effect, every care was taken to explain the object 
proposed to he accomplished to those who were to be removed, and to 
jKiint out to them the ultimate advantages that would necessarily accrue 
to them from their completion. 

‘ It was distinctly admitted, that it was not to be expected that the 
people would be immediately reconciled to them. Such was to expect 
more than it was possible to hope for. But it was represented that, if 
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this was so fully felt, and so clearly admitted, the landlords must have 
been strongly and conscientiously impressed with the necessity and 
propriety ot the measures adopted, as tending directly to the hal^piness 
of those placed under their protection. ^ These representations hud the 
desired effect, and nothing can deserve more to be applauded than the 
conduct of the people on quitting their original habitations; for, although 
they left them with much regret, they did so iu the most quiet, orderly, 
and peaceable manner. 

* If, upon one occasion, in the earlier years of these arrangements, a 
momentary feeling of a contrary nature was exhibited, it arose entirely 
from the misconduct of persons whose duty it was to have recommended 
and enforced obedience to the laws, in place of infusing into the minds 
of the people feelings of a contrary description. As soon, however, as 
the interference of these persons was withdrawn, the poor people re¬ 
turned to their usual state of quietness and repose. All the statements 
giving a different account of their conduct are absolutely false, and a 
lilnd upon their conduct and character.’—JLoc/t, p. 72. 

This is great praise. Nowhere is the love of country more 
ardent than in a Scotchman’s bosom; his heart warms at the sight 
of the tartan. Is it to be wondered at that the Highlander should 
have felt this uprooting severely, or Ahat when the plougli- 
share passed over the site of the cottage of his sires, tlic iron 
entered into his soul—that he, with all his manhood, 

‘ Every pleasure past, 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly look’d his last, 

And shudd’ring still to face the distant deep, 

Return’d and wept, and still return’d to weep ? * 

But, in trutli, the misery to which the old system led was 
hideous—and would soon have become intolerable, 

* These arrangements commenced in 1807, and have been carried on 
from that period, as the dill'crent tacks expired, and afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so; bad years and the failure of crops continuing to 
produce the same miserable effects they had constantly occasioned to 
that portion of the population which still continued to reside among the 
mountains. Tliis calamity fell with great severity upon them iu the 
seasons of 1812-13 and 1816-17. 

‘ During the latter period tliey suffered the extreme of want and of 
human misery, notwithstanding every aid that could be given to them 
through the bounty of their landlords. Their wretchedness was so 
great, that after pawning everything to the fishermen on the coast, such 
as had no cattle were reduced to come down from the hills in hundreds 
for the purpose of gathering cockles on the shore. Those who lived in 
the more remote situations of the country were obliged to subsist upon 
broth made of nettles, thickened with a little oatmeal. Those who had 
cattle had recourse to the still more wretched expetlient of bleeding 
them and mixing the blood with oatmeal, which they afterwards cut into 
slices and fried. Those who had a little money came down and slept all 
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night upon the beach in order to watch the boats returning from the 
fishing, that they might be in time to obtain a part of what had been 
caught! .... In order to alleviate this misery every exertion was made 
by L')rd Stafford. To those who had cattle he advanced money to the 
amount of above three thousand pounds. To supply those who had no 
cattle he sent meal into the country to the amount of nearly nine 
thousand pounds. Besides which Lady Stafford distributed money to 
each parish on the estate.’—p. 16. 

Tliis was princely ; and we are happy to be able to add from 
the best authority, that no relief of the sort has since been re¬ 
quired. Similar means w'ere taken by Lord Reay to alleviate the 
distresses of his people. But now mark :— 

* While such was the distress of those who still remained among the 
hills, it was hardly felt by those loho had been settled upon the const. 
Their new occupation ns fishermen rendered them not only independent 
of that which produced tlie misery of their neighbours, hut enabled them 
at the same time in some dcgi’cc to become contributors towards their 
support, both by the fish they were able to sell to them and also by the 
regular payment of their rents; while it need hardly be stated that 
these wretched sufferers not only required to be relieved, hut failed 
entirely in the payment of what they owed the landlord.’—p. 78. 

The result of the arrangements, down to 1820, is thus slated :— 

* 1. The whole of the population of Strathnaver, from Altnaharrow 
to invernaver, with a small exception, have been settled on the 
Bca-shore, extending from the mouth of the Naver to the boundary 
of the estate near Highousc. They arc settled in small towns as near 
to the various creeks as it was possible to arrange. These people arc 
in general of most excellent character, and have begun to cultivate 
their lots with much industry. Many of them, having been accustomed 
to the herring-fishery, have with great boldness taken to catch cod 
and ling, under the guidance of the fishermen of Armadale and Port- 
skerra. These latter hud been removed some years previous to this 
period, by the former proprietor of this estate, from whom it was pur¬ 
chased by Lord Stafford in 1812. They hare become as expert boulnicn 
as any in the world. This example tempted many young men who had 
never been before at sea to engage, with success, in this daring occupation. 

‘ 2. The people of the Strath of Kildonan, and of the other valleys 
connected with Strath Helmsdale, arc settled on the coast near to the 
thriving village of Helmsdale, with the exception of those people who 
have emigrated from the heights into Caithness. 

‘ .’3. The people of Strathbrora, and such of those of the parish of 
Loth as were moved, have been fi.\ed upon lots in the vicinity of 
Brora, where a harbour ^Yith every convenience for carrying on an ex¬ 
tensive fishery had been constructed. From vicinity, besides, to the 
coal and salt works, and being in the centre of the great agricultural 
improvements, these people have the means of constant and immediate 
employment, whether they become fishermen or not. 

‘4. Ill Assyut the lots for the removed people have been placed along 
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the shores between Rliu-store and Loch Inver, amidst a population 
brought up to fishing within the last fifteen years, and in one ,of the 
best situations for the prosecution of that occupation in the west High¬ 
lands of Scotland. This extensive barony has, with the exception of the 
small districts of Knockin and Elphin, been arranged.*—p. 99. 

Mr. Lodi’s volume was published in 1820. Let us now see 
what the state of things is after the lapse of another score of 
years. That there should bc.partial failures in st> widely spread 
an experiment was perhaps inevitable. Thus, in Chne, the 
people have taken less to the sea than was expected, probably 
from being rather too much up the firth: they annually send 
hands to Helmsdale and Caithness, and a few boats; but the 
deep-sea fishing they as yet eschew. Their lots, however, are 
capitally cultivated, and they have done wonders in bringing the 
nmirland into culture, largely taking advantage of the supply 
of sea-weed. But in Loth the experiment has succeeded to 
the utmost. Here all are herring-fishers—many, deep-sea 
fishers—and the Leith and Dundee curers have left, or are 
leaving, the thriving town of Helmsdale—their place being 
supplied by the sons of those brought frdm tlie hills, who, begin¬ 
ning .as coopers and fishermen, have raised thcrnselvos to the st.a- 
tion of curers, building excellent houses and curing-yards, while 
their fathers and brothers have carried their cultivation up to tlie 
top of the lower range of hills. Portskerra on the north eoasl, 
and Armadale, can now show a regular set of fishermen, who have 
also done much to their land; but the early herring-fishing 
li.'iving failed, they arc driven to the autumn licrriiig-fishing at 
Wick,* which is less advantageous to them. They are, therclorc, 
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* The St.-itistical Account of Caithness says that the population of Wick was trehle.l 
helween 1HU7 anti 1810, and gives the following as the state of the hcning-lishcvy then! 
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less prosperous. Kirktomie and Farr afford fewer good seamen tlian 
the o^ier two stations. The population of Strathy is large and 
very poor : some have boats, but many hire themselves to boats and 
go to the fishing. The early herring-fishery has failed at Tongue 
for some years, and some of the boats go to Wick, whilst fathers 
have an autumn-fishing of their own, as they have at Kirktomie 
and Armadale. There are few except the Porlskerra and Arma¬ 
dale men who go to the cod and ,ling fishing, though there is 
abundance of both off the coast. 

In the vast parish of Durness a gentleman once prosecuted the 
cod-fishing on an extensive scale, giving employment to the people 
i>f llisjwnd and other jdacos on the north coast, and of Oldshores 
and Kcanlochbervie on the west; but by and by the plan was 
given up, and considerable distress ensued. On the west the 
town of Shegra, part of his tenure, had been entirely cleared of 
])eoplc, some having gone to America and others having been ]>ut 
into other lots. The people of Oldshores and Keanlochborvic, 
however, have of late caught cod and ling for stimo Billingsgate 
salesmen and two native curers. At Scowrie and in A ssynt, in the 
latter especially, the people an; crowded: some fish, and others 
fish not at all. The herrings, unfortunately, have left them, and 
the <leinand for tluur white fish has not as yet beeti sufficient. The? 
activity and judginent of the excellent local factor, Mr. Stewart, 
was directed to meet this, w'hcii his useful career was suddenly 
arrested by death more than two years ago, to the equal loss of 
landlord and tenant. 

Where the lots are large, with considerable cattle-grazings, the 
people do not take readily to the sea; having the land to fall hack 
upon, there is not much suffering among them— hut, they uerer be¬ 
come independent. Where the lots are small, if the hold(?rsof the 
land take to the sea, they become excellent fishermen, and enjoy 
groat comparative comfort, as in Armadale, Portskerra, and part 
of A ssynt: if they do not take to the sea, the> suffer much, as 
in Farr, Strathy. and, occasionally, in ])arts of A ssynt ; but they 
obtain a good deal of money notwithstanding. The absence of 
a market is the great want, and to that the attention of the mana¬ 
gers of the property is now directed. 

Tliis we believe to be a fair unvarnished statement of an cx- 


Tlie same authority bjivs, ‘ At all seasons of the year whisky is ilrunk in consiilerahle (]^niiii- 
lilies; hvit itiiriiig the lishiii^ setxsoii enormous jxrfatioiis are iixUiljTecl in. It may seem 
increilihle, but it lias been ascertained that finriug the six, weeks of a successful (ishiiiK 
not less tlian 500 gallons a-day were cntisnmed. Let it he remembered, however, that 
at that }ieiiod 10,000 strangers, as hoiUnicn, gutters, I'tc., were crowded into the town 
ofVVicK. Df late years the jteople have been more tenijtcra^e. Snufling is almost 
rniiver^al among the men, and both it and smoking are very common among tbe 
women. About 3,500/. a-ycar arc sijeut in tbe junish of Wick on tobacco.’ 
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periment full of diffirulty, but made absolutely necessary both to 
landlord and tenant by the great change of manners consoquent 
upon advanced civilization. The result appears to have been 
the utmost success in several districts, a more qualified degree of 
it in others, and a failure in some. 'J'he sub-letting system is 
happily now almost extinguished in Sutherland: the contrast 
between the condition of tenants still living under that system 
and that of those who hold under the landlord is most striking. 

Anri here we take our leave of Mr. Loch’s * Account,’ hoping 
to see it brought dowm to the present day; for sure wo arc tliat it 
will be a valuable guide-book for landlord and tenant generally, 
and in Scotland especially. 

We now turn to the useful and agreeable ‘ Statintical Account 
of Scotland, No. XXX.and if what has been already advanced 
want corroboration, it is here largrdy to be found. This manual 
contains a fund of valuable local inlbnnation—the whole digest<;d 
and drawn up in a manner most creditable to the parochial eh'rgy 
of this remote province and to the factors of its noble proprietor,* 
Nor is it a little gratifying to mark in it the progress of natural 
history within the few last years. The fauna and fora, as well 
as the geology of some of the places, are given : and, but that our 
space is limited, we could not but quote some specimens of really 
masterly description of external nature. The parish of Jiddera- 
chillis, with its Norw'cgian aspect, intersected with arms of the 
sea, and chcciucrcd with lakes, rivers, glens, and ravine.s, has 
perhaps as much of the wild and the wonderful as any district in 
the 

‘ Land of the mountain and the flood.* 

In this quarter the great Rcay forest or Dini-moir has of late 
been restored by the Duke of Sutherland to its original gran¬ 
deur. No less than 00,000 acres, half in this parish and half in 
Durness, give harbour to thousands of the antlered race—amtuig 
which arc still to be recoghised the Arkill ^ deir with forked 


* We hiivf on various occasions allude*! lo this irnporlaiil work, which luw now for 
several years Iwen advancing under the enlightened Tiatroiuige of tin: Highland iSoch«ly 
of S«-()tl.ind, and will, when completed (as it will soon he), form by far tho uiosl 
valnahle repertory of statistics at the commainl of any country in Eun>p*!. In general 
its snjieriority to the former ‘ Account ’ is very decided; indicating a great expansion of 
curiosity and infonnatioii in the clerical order of the North. Of course, in so large a 
collection, there are some poor enough contrilmlions—aii*l it we wer«* toremaik on any 
prevailing deficiency, we should point to the historical and antiipiariaii ilepiirlrnenls of 
the inquiry. Butin most cases tlie task hits been sensibly ami sagaciously performed ; 
and in tiot a few—we may meiiliun in j)articular the accounts «}f Dundee, (■it-eiiock, 
and filusgow—the result r.ouhl hardly he overpraised. .Several parishes of .Siiflierliuul 
arc done by the same lilind, a layman, Mr. Sntherhuid Taylor, Ooldsiiie; and he is 
evidently a inait of superior talents—we presume a factor to the Duke. 
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tallls/ reconUid as inhabitants of tho * Diru-raorc’ by Sir Robnrt 
Oordpii. ‘ l^his relieves llic whole neighbonrinjy sheep-Avalks 
of the greater part of the deer that roamed over tlicin, the 
maintenance of which was a considerable burden.’ Agriculture 
and fishing go hand in hand in Kdderachillis ; and we would 
earnestly call the attention of landlords to the simjde plate with 
which the account of this parish is illustrated. If merely 
consists of a representation of the modern house of the small 
tenants of the lieay country contrasted with the old habita¬ 
tion. That is enough, and speaks volumes for what has been 
done on the Sutherland estates. Tho modern house breathes of 
neatness and comfort; the old habitation fills the imagination 
with such musty proverbs and sayings as ‘The clartier the cosier,’ 
* It did very well for my father before me, and will do well enough 
for meapophthegms involving precisely that species of content 
that leads to ilegradation, disease, and beggary- Loinlon now 
knows the b^dderachillis lobsters Avell. The island of llunda, 
with its myriads of sea-fowl and basaltic, StalTa-likc character, 
‘ rising on the north-west side to a height of GOO feet or thereby,’ 
is tenanted by twelve families, who add to their fishing the dread¬ 
ful trade of fowling among its precipices. More than one crags¬ 
man has here paid the penalty of his life for his daring enterjuise. 
We hope her gracious Majesty receives a regidar tribute from 
this isle; for certain it is that they have established a (Jueen 
among them; such at least is ihc title conferred on tho el«lest 
widow; ‘and her prerogative is recognisfid not only by the 
islanders, but by visitors from the mainland.’ 'I’he only thing 
that we have to regret here is, that the cod and ling fisheries are 
not more prosecuted. A cluster of about twenty islands lies 
between Eddorachillis and Assynt, with its inland lake haunted, 
like many other wild Highland lochs, by a strange boar-like figure 
of an amphibious animal, which in some of the localities is called 
by tho shepherds a water-bull, but in which—at least in tho Assynt 
case—Dr. Buckland, with his usual felicity in aecomitlug for 
phenomena, and perspicacity in solving doubts, detected the 
Ursus mendaon. 

Hut delightful as the ground is, we must leave it without 
entering info tho details of the several districts; yet wc cannot 
quit it without giving a jiiclurc of the departure and return of the 
lierring-fishcrs. The scene is ofl’ Lalheron, in Caithness-shire:— 

* The boats used in this parish may contain from 30 to 50 craus or 
barrels (for both are nearly alike) of herrings; and it is difficult to say 
which of the sights is most pleasingly interesting to a stranger, that of 
beholding on a tine evening the whole coast, as far as the eye can reach, 
covered with human beings in their little harks, as they issue forth from 

every 
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every creek, and disperse in different directions, full of life, or that of 
attending ut one of the stations in the morning, and witnessing the return 
of 40, 60, or 100 boats, all crowding into one crock, most of thcfti, per¬ 
haps, laden with fish to the gunwale, 'and then the scene of bustle and 
anintatioii that succeeds and continues till night! And what ought not to 
be omitted as being still more delightful to a seriously contemplative mind, 
it is jiot unusual, where there are boats having individuals of acknow'- 
ledgcd ])iety, for the crew to engage in worship after shooting their nets. 
On these occasions a portion of a psalm is sung, followed with prayer, 
and the effect is represented ns truly solemn and heart-stirring, as the 
melodious strains oflUie Gaelic music, carried along the surface of the 
waters (several being similarly engaged), sjnead throughout the whole 
licet .’—Aeic Slatislical Accoujil oj Srol/andi No. xxx. p. 102, 

Nor can wc omit the darker fate of these ‘ nurselings of the 
storm’:— 

‘ But not unfrcquently the scene is sadly reversed, for in the midst of 
the joys of life wc often arc in death. A storm suddenly arises during 
the night. The bouts are all riding quietly at their nets and unpre- 
])ared to meet it. Some endeavour to haul their nets, others cut from 
them, and make for the place of greatest shelter, whilst others, afraid to 
put up sail and encounter it, abide hy their nets in the hope of the 
storm’s abating. In propoition to the danger at sea are tlie confusion 
and aijxicty on land. The shores arc instantly crowded by impiiiing 
1 datives, Imrrying from place to place in search of husbands, brothers, 
or sons. Astonishing iuBtances of preservation often occur; but aio 
season passes without serious h>sEC.s to individuals, cither of lamts or 
nets, and sometimes of lives. The risks are very great, and the employ¬ 
ment, even when successful, most trying to the constitution.’— Ilnd-, 
p. 102. 

Wo quit this part of the sul>jc‘ct with a very satisfactory sum- 
iriing up of the great Sutlicrhind change, and, w'C believe, just 
clriracler of the iiicotch Highlander:— 

‘ There is no district of country in Scotland where such an entire 
change has taken place in the habits, character, and pursuits of tlie 
inliabitaiits as in tiiis and the. other parts of the county fonning the 
estate of Sutherland. They were quite a lural, a moral, and a happy 
population, inhabiting beautifully roniaulic and sequestered glens in 
the interior, far removed from the bustle of the world. Strangers to 
its alluroments and luxuries, they passed their lives, generation follow¬ 
ing generation, in the same localities, but without ambition to better 
their circumstances, or a desire to imi)rove their possessions. All 
])asscd happily and without care, so long as the seasons proved j)ropi- 
tious, and that the produce of their stock was sufficient to })ay tlie land¬ 
lord and to afford the means of subsistence on their simjilc fare : hut 
when the winter storms lengthened into spring, and the mildew and the 
curly frosts destroyed the hopes of the harvest, then indeed came the 
period of distress ; and it is not too much to say that they Buff'ered the 

very 
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very extreme of want, which often produced contagious fevers and 
other mortal diseases. This was submitted to, however, in silence and 
with ]/ious resignation: no tumults nor risings against the constituted 
authorities, who, they well knew, could not ward oft’ the general calamity. 
Thus situated, helpless and without resources, their only course was an 
appeal to the compassion of their natural protector, the landlord, and 
this w'as never done iii vain, lie required often to import meal erpud 
ill value to the rent of two or more years, and generally leaving a large 
balance never to be recovered. This state of things could not continue, 
while the rest of the world were moving a-head, and making rapid ad¬ 
vances in improvement; consequently the great %id deeply important 
measure was resolved on to remove the population to the coast-side, 
where they would be placed near llic sea—^become fishermen or artificers, 
and thus be able to benefit by the many and inc.xhaustible resources 
vvliich Providence has placed within their reach. At this time there 
were but few bred tradesmen in the country. When a man found it 
necessary to renew his rude dwelling, he called the neighbours to 
his assistance, and it was only tbc work of a few days to complete it. 
livery man was his ow'n carpenter, for few implements were required, 
and he bad little to do with them. One blacksmith served a district. The 
shoemaker and thii tailor migrated from house to house, receiving their 
victuals and a small pittance of wages in return for their labour. There 
was scarcely a cart or a plough in the country, excepting on the larger 
farms. No man thought of increasing or improving his tillage or 
pasture lands by trenching or draining. But let any one with an im¬ 
partial and unprejudiced eye examine the present condition of the in¬ 
habitants. Their well-built and ncatly-kcpt cottages and inclosed 
gardens far exceed what many tacksmen in former days paying from 50/. 
to 100/. possessed. Every individual in the family has some resource in 
a trade or other manual labour—all is a stirring scene of industry and 
positive comfort. The father and the sons cultivate the lot, if not trades¬ 
men ; while the females arc engaged with household Avork, or preparing 
nets for the next herring season. 

‘ Persons avIio are ignorant of the character of the Highlanders, and 
many who have never seen the country, have ventured to describe them 
as indolent, idle, and unprofitable members of the community. A more 
gross fallacy has never been uttered. They arc a quiet, sober, brave, 
and moral race: attached and confiding while kindly and honestly 
dealt by; hut reserved, stern, and unbending as their mountain rocks, 
wherever they suspect injustice, or lose faith in the acts and professions 
of their superiors. The extensive and perfect improvements on the 
estate of Sutherland hear evidence of their activity, industry, and con¬ 
fidence in their liiudlord, when their energies are properly directed. 
Those w ho reside in the country can testify that it is a rare occurrence to 
meet with an individual the worse of liquor, except occasionally at mar¬ 
kets, The naval and military annals of the nation record their bravery, 
Avhere they have distinguished themselves in many a desperate onset. 
The faithful labours of our clergy have been blessed by Providence in 
rendering them pious and moral ; and their character may he summed 

up 
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up in these few words,—that they fear God and honour the Queen.’— 
Ibid.^ p. 162-164. 

I'Ioj)ing we have not dwelt too lonpf on Sutherland, we jlrocecd 
t(» another branch of our subject—one, however, in which Suther¬ 
land too has its share. 

In 183G the select committee made their report on the salmon 
fisheries of Scotland—in as far as related to the altering the 
close times in different disiricts; the laws for the observance 
of the Saturday’s slap or opening in all cruives, engines, &c. 
of whatever description used in salmon-6sliing; the construction 
and regulation of cruives; the regulation of mill-leads or courses, 
and the removal of dams and ribstructions in all rivers, streams, 
or waters. They were also instructed to inquire into the increase 
or (Iccniaise in the numbers and weight of salmon, grilse, and 
sen-trout taken in the several rivers, &r. of Scotland, since the 
passing of the act Geo. 1V. c. 39. 

’^riie committee commence by observing that the only object 
of the close season being to afford protection to the fish when 
they arc breeding, and during the state of exhaustion consequent 
Ibereujion, the legal close time ought, to he so regulated as to 
coincide, as nearly as ])ossible, with the period so defined by 
nature; and it having been established in evidence before them, 
that in difliirent rivers the periods at whieh the salmon ascend 
the rivers for the purpose of spawning and afterwards descend 
totvards the sea vary considerably, they express their ojiinion 
that it would be advantageous to the general interests of the 
salmon fisheries in Scotland to have the fence months or close 
lime regulated according to the various circumstances of the 
respective rivers or districts, instead of having one uniform season, 
as was the case when they made their report. The witnesses 
were not all in favour of this proposal. None of them indeed 
disputed the facts on which the recommendation was founded ; 
but several enlarged on the facilities which they apprehended 
might thereby be afforded to poaching. 

The committee shrewdly remark on this point, that although, 
by the statuti; 9 Geo. 1V. c. 39, a uniform season was, for the first 
lime, miplicd to the whole of Scotland—with the exception of the 
'^fAveea and the rivers running into the Solway Firth, which are 
regulated by particular acts of parliament—yet in all the other 
parts of the United Kingdom, and especially in Ireland, there 
are, and always have been, various .seasons suited to the different 
natures of the several rivers: nevertheless the evils ajiprchendetl 
by the objectors to the system proposed by the committee had not 
been proved to#result from its aiioption in those places. The 
duration of the close seasons ought, in their opinion, in no case to be 

less 
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less than 139 days, that period being the extent of the close time 
adopted at the date of their inquiry. This was a good beginning: 
there were, fortunately, on that committee some good observtus 
of the habits of fisii, and many practical men, and the whole body 
a})pear to have been convinced of the folly of the old system. 
With their recommendation every physiologist must concur. lie 
who follows nature on such occasions can hardly go WTong. 

The Saturday's slap or VK'ckly close time ne\t engaged the 
attention of the committee. This important regulation had from 
an early j)criod formed part of the Scottish law as to sal- 
nu>n-fishing, but the novel modes of fishing, not indeed in rivers 
themselves, but upon the sea-coast and near the mouths of rivers, 
had led to the evasl«>n of it, under the im]>ression that it was not 
strictly or technically applicable to such cases. It appeared 
quite clear from the evidence given as to the habits of salmon that 
this regulation was applicable with equal ftnxe to engines placed 
in rivers and in all other situations; and therefore the committee 
strt)ngly recommended that all doubt on the point should be re¬ 
moved by the legislature, and that the observance of the Satur¬ 
day's slap should Ijo strictly enjoined in the use of all engines, 
machines, and devices lawfully used in salmon-fishing, wdiclher 
in rivers or lakes, or upon the sea-coast. I'he committee could 
not hut see that in i)articular situations on the sea-coast and 
c'stuarics, especially the more cx])oscd jiarts, the stormy state of 
the weather or roughness of the sea might sometimes riauler it 
impossible or dang(‘rous to open and re-set nets or other engines 
during the hours of the weekly close time; they therefore aild 
that no ])enallies should bo recoverable in sucli cases. 'I’hc com¬ 
mittee of IStif) had recommended in their fourth resolution a 
measure coinciding in ])rinciple with that just adverted to; but, 
as the committee of 1H3G remark, that rticonnncndation, as well 
as some others made by the eommittee of 1825, was not carried 
into effect by the statute 9 Geo. IV. 

The committee next advert to the great complaints made by 
the river proprietors of the encroachments practised by the owners 
of fixed engines, in stationing them within or so close to the 
moutlis of rivers as materially to prevent the run <if fish up the 
ri\cis. The evidence convinced the cjtrainittee that iiA:reased 
facilities should be given for enforcing the law upon this point. 

But the rruives ? We arc coining to them, for there lay the 
villany. The committee were led to the conclusion that very 
extensive abuses prevailed in the construction and regulation of 
lliese engines—abuses attended with serious injury to the general 
interests of the fisheries, and to the proprietors of upper fishings 
more especially. The coimnitlee well remark that the only legiti¬ 
mate 
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mate object in the construction of a cruivc is to adapt it to the 
takinjf of fish above a certain size, and to the free run of llie 
yaturda^’s slap:— ^ * 

* It ought to be so formed that fish of all sizes can easily enter it at all 
times; and that fish under a certain size may easily pass through it, and 
ascend the river. It is of the greatest importance that fish should enter 
it Avilh facility, because where they cannot do this, the provisions in 
favour of the smaller fish and the Saturday’s slap beconic inoperative; 
and the cruivc acts merely as a barrier for detaining the fish in the river 
immediately beloAV it, where they arc destroyed by nets or other means. 
The fish are thus eflcctually prevented from reaching the up])er pails of 
the river, even although the Saturday's slap may be in form observed.’— 
Jiepor/, j). 5, 

Tbo committee were justified In stating that this crying abuse 
jircvailod to a very great extent in many t)f the Scotch rivers 
Aviicre cruives were used. The Deveron and Rapid in par¬ 

ticular, Avero famous, in the famusus sense of the word, for mal¬ 
feasances of this description. 

After adA’ertiiig to the cases of the Duke of Quccnsbi'iry r. 
Atarquis of Annandale and Dirom u. Tittles (the former decided 
by the Court of Session in NoA'einbcr, 1771, tlie latU r in I'eliru- 
ary, 1797) for the illegality of the use of devices expressly for tlu^ 
obstruction of the ascent of the fish ; and to the eases of the 'J'oAvn 
of Ihinfl’ e. the ICarl of Fife, and of Sir James drant v. Duke of 

m 

application of that equitable jirinciplo to the construction of 
criuAcs, the committee, well uAvaio of the glorious uncertainly of 
the law and its quite certain delay, quietly added,— 

‘As, however, the authority of the decisions iu the cases above cited, 
and any similar special cases (in which the principle has been enforced 
iu the. construction of the cruives), may be thought to oi»ciatc as legal 
precedents only in reference to the rivers to aaIucH they severally relate, 
tlicy strongly recommend that tjcmral rajalalions, founded up*)n that 
jiriuciplc, for the formation and management of cruives, sliould he 
framed and made ajiplicable to all rivers on Avliich more than one pro¬ 
prietor has a right of salmon-fishing.*— Report, j). 5. 

And tli*y proceed to give sound practical instructions for these 
legislative regulations. 

The subject of mill-dams next secured tlie attention of the 
committee. They conclude that much might be done by the 
owners of such dams and mill-leads in faA'our of the fishing in¬ 
terests, Avithout any injury whatever to any manufacturing esta¬ 
blishments dependent upon Avater-pow’cr; that mill-leads or 
courses should be kept shut at all times when the mill is not at 

work; 
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work } and the iron gyrating or fender, so strongly recommended 
by the eominittoe of 1825, should be used so as to prevent the 
entry oT fish or fry :— 

‘ There is no reason to doubt that mill-dams, as at present constructed 
in numerous talnion-rivers, form most serious obstacles to the ascent of 
the breeding fish, and also occasion the destruction of vast quantities of 
the fry. Your committee are fully alive to the great importance of the 
interests which are thus brought into apparent conflict with the interests 
of tlie salmon fishery; and they have therefore much satisfaction in report¬ 
ing tlicir oi)inion that these may l)c reconciled, and the evils suflered by 
the one party in a great measure obviated at a trifling cx])cnsc, Avithout 
subjecting the other to any real injury. Mr. Smith, of Dcanston, in the 
coxjnty of Perth, wlio is connected with extensive manufacturing esta¬ 
blishments employing Avater-power on different rivers, lias explained to 
your committee a contrivance called “ a salmon stair,” Avhich lie finds 
to be perfectly successful in facilitating the jiassage of salmon over dams, 
which Avere previously almost insnpcrahle barriers to them. This de¬ 
vice may be applied at a small exiiensc to existing dams; and in the 
original construction of any tlam hereafter to be erected, a form and 
arrangement may be easily prescribed, and ought to be enjoined, to 
secure the same beneficial end. On this jioint tlic statements of Mr. 
Smith arc amply confirmed by the testimony of Mr. Thom, an eminent 
engineer, much interested in certain extensive manufacturing concerns 
driven hy Avuter-pOAver.’— Report, p. vi. 

Figures of these ingenious devices for helping the fish up are 
given at the end of the llejiort: though Mr. Thom’s is good, 
Ave humbly think Mr. Smith’s is better; and avo can imagine 
lioAv interesting it must be to see it with the fish in full action— 

‘ Swh (I (jetting up stair.v ! ’ 

To this same Mr. Smith the committee Averc indebted for a 
bint which might be most satisfactorily ajiplied to our southern 
iIa'cts, and to none more so than our no-longer silver Thames. 

‘ The committee in 182.5 reported, as their seventh resolution, “That 
it is indispensable to guard against the admission into all rivers, streams, 
estuaries, and lakes, in Avhich salnum exist, of any matter proceeding 
from nnumtaetorics of any description Avhich is knoAvn or deemed to be 
poisonous or deleterious to fish.” Your committee arc fully persuaded 
that this opinion is well-founded ; and although it is thought by some 
lliat any general and unqualified regulation on the subject might'be pro¬ 
ductive of some degree of practical inconvenience in Us bearing upon 
some manufuetorics of lesser extent, yet, with regard to gaa-works (the 
number and magnitude of Avhich are so rapidly increasing), and some 
other manufactories, they are led to believe that no serious difticulty 
Avould prevent the resolution of 1825 from being carried into effect. 
Mr. Smith, of Deanston, has stated, from bis OAvn exjieriencc, not only 
the practicability but the advantage to the OAViiers jf 'the Avork to be de¬ 
rived from the process which he details for sejiarating the deleterious 

matter 
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matter from the water of gas-works before it is allowed to reach the 
river.’— lieporty p. vi.; Evidence^ p. 274. 

• 

Tho committco next—Heaven^ blessings on tliein for it!— 
tliought of tho patient brotlnn* of tho angle, and rccoinjnendod 
that, after the Icrininallon of tho ordinary fishing-season, a fur¬ 
ther term of fourteen days Rhf)uld be allowed, during which it 
should be lawful, under certain restrictions, to fish for salmon and 
fish of the salmon kind with the rt)d. There was, in truth, an 
angler or two among them ; but, without allowing our tendenry 
rod-ward to affi'ct our judgment, we give them full credit for the 
absence of selfish feelings, and are disposed to think with them 
that such a privilege will have a mattu'ial eficet in interesting in 
tiie improvement of the fishery tho heritors upon the upper parts 
of the rivtu's, who chiefly possess tho opportunity and pow<;r of 
protecting the fish during the hreediiig-season. 

But how were these regulations recommended to be enforced?-— 

* The committee are of opinion that tlic heritors should have power to 
appoint and })ay inspectors, in addition to the water-bailiffs and other 
odicers authorised by existing acts, the duty of all persons so ap[)ointcd 
being to sec the various })rovisions and reguliilions carried into eflcct. 
I hey further recommend that summary powers should he vested in the 
pio])er authorities for enforcing the various rt;gulutious, and imposing 
tlu; penalties which may he annexed to the violation of them.*—Itcpor/, 
p. vii. 

A11 these summary jio^vcrs arc wormwood to a profession which 
we hold in the highest res])cct; but which sc(;ms occasionally a 
little tt)o much given to hug its own interests at the expense of 
tlio public. The last fjovernment professed anxiety to put sub¬ 
stantial jnslice within every man’s rcacli: we all know that law 
is so expensive a luxury in this land of freedom, that an indul¬ 
gence in litigation i*s rescrvetl for the opulent; but if these ni- 
formers were sincere on this point, th(;y found the consequences 
of having lost the faith of the nation in general. TJje men of the 
gown bestirred themselves boldly and successfully—and the sacred 
cry of trial by jury was profaned by raising it as a barrier against 
the cry of the poor for justice. 'Fbe number of martyrs is now, 
we thfhk, complete; and, notwithstanding the obtrusive .Jere¬ 
miads of some self-seekers—‘ Srrles melius nitent.’ 

But to come back to our committee. The returns of the pro¬ 
duce of river fishings were, in some instances, withheld from 
them, whilst those of the coast fishings were readily given. The 
committee could of course only judge from the returns furnished 
to them. In those instances where returns were given tire pro¬ 
duce of the coast-hshing had increased, while that of the rivers 

had 
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bad declinod, even to the extent of causing the abandonment of 
the stati(!>n in the river. The committee concluded their labours 
by instructing their cliairninn to bring in a Hill to alter and 
amend the Act 9 Ceo. IV., c. 39,* in conformity wilh their re¬ 
port : of which we now take leave, not without regret, for it is 
useful and entertaining, and illustrated wilh maps and plates of 
nets —XhQ pay-sole^nety X\\c bog-net, the .We-«e^, xhe fly-nef, the 
cleck-nel, cniivcs, and other devices fatal to fisli: so that any one 
who was not aware of the multitudinous roc of tlic salmon would 
wonder that sahnon-kind is not altogether extinct; the stairs for 
their accommodation, and the Saturday's slap, notwithstanding. 

Hut Dame Nature is inexhaustible; and should she ever re¬ 
quire a little aid, w’c beg to <-all the attention of those interested 
in fresh-water fish and fishing to the following interesting paper, 
by Sir Francis A. Mackenzie, of Conan, llosshirc, containing 
brief and practical instructions for the breeding of salmon and 
other fish artificially :— 

* In the niitunm of 1840, having chosen a brook flowing rapidly into 
the river Eivc, a hollow spot adjoining to it was selected and cleared 
out, of the following dimensions—length, 23 yards—hrea<llh, from 12 
to 18 feet; and all large stones having been taken away, the bottom 
was covered, one foot thick, with coarse sand and small gravel, the largest 
sluncs not exceeding the size of a walnut. A stream from the brook 
was then led into this hollow', so as to form a pool of about eight inches 
in dcptli at tlic upper and three feet at the lower end, thus giving it one 
uniform gentle current over the whole pool: whilst the supply of water 
was so regulated by a sluice as to have the same dei)th at all times; and 
a strong stone wall excluded all cels or trout, so destructive both to 
Bi)awn and fry. 

‘ On the 13th of November, four pair of salmon, male and female, 
were taken by net from tlic Ewe, and carefully placed in the jiool; on 
the 16th tliey showed a disposition to spawn, hut on the 20th the wliolc 
were carried away by some ill-disjiosed perton's; and, on examining 
tlie pool, only a small (juantity of ova appeared to have been deposited. 
On the 23rd of Novernher four pair of salmon were again cauglit and 
])laced in the pool, which were observed to commence siiawning on the 
<lay following: caught them carefully—squeezed gently about 1200 ova 
from a female into a basin of water, and then picssed about an equal 


* Wlial Itecamo of this Bill heaven knows : it seems to have been one of tlie ninlti- 
iudiiiuns good inteiilioiis with which Wliiggery is jiaved. Wc have seare.lied th<> 
statute-book from IhtU) to both inclu8i\e. and can find notliing relating toiSrotcli 

salmon-fisheries, except the Acts reluthig to the Tweed and the Annan in Dumfries¬ 
shire (local and personal). Whilst we write, however, wo sec that Mr.H. Drummond 
has brought in a Bill to alter the close-time of the salmon-fislicries in Scotlainl. Tiic 
Bill we have not seen, but Jlr. Drnintiiond's reputation for fairness as well ns acute¬ 
ness is very high, and we trust wc shall find that he fans kept his bye steadily fixed oii 
this Heiwrt. 
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quantity of milt from a male fish over them; stirred the two about gently 
but well together with the fingers, and, after allowing them rest for an hour, 
the whole was deposited and spread iu^)ne of the wicker-baskets recom¬ 
mended by Professor Agassiz, having about four inches of gravel below 
them, and two or three inches of gravel above. A similar quantity of 
ova, treated in the same way, was also deposited in one of the copper- 
wire bags as used by Mr. Shaw; and both were then immediately placed 
under water in the pool; a little of the ova was buried in the open gravel 
at about three inches in dci)th. In another basket, and also in another 
copper-wire bag, two or three inches of gravel were plaeed over the bot¬ 
tom of each, and both basket and bag laid in the pool, covered with 
about four inches of water. The ova of a female and milt of a male were 
then successively squeezed from tw'O fish on the gravel in both basket 
and bag, and spread over it regularly with the hand, one after the other; 
and, after leaving them exposed in this state to the water for a few mi¬ 
nutes, the whole was covered with two or three inches of gravel, and left 
in the pool. These four pair of fish afterwards emitted voluntarily a 
small ([uantity of spawn wdiich bad been left w'ilh them; and, on the 
1st of December, they w'cre all turned out into the river. On the 3rd 
of December, caught three pair of salmon which had already partially 
spawned in the Ewe: used another basket and also another wire-bag, 
treating tlic spuw’ii in the same manner a's last described; these fish 
w'ere then also allowed to deposit voluntarily the little spawn of which 
they had not been deprived, and afterw^ards turned out into the river. 
Oil the 19th of February, examined the ova, and life was plainly oh- 
servefl in the baskets, wire-bags, and unprotected gravel, both where 
])laccd artificially and wliere deposited by the salmoti themselves. 

‘ 19th of March, the fry had increased in size, and w’cnt on gradually 
incrcasiusr, much in proportion to the temperature of the weather. 

‘ 22nd, the eyes were easily visible, and a few of the ova had hurst, 
the young fry having a small, watery, bladder-like sac attached to the 
throat. 

‘ 18th of April, the baskets and bags w'cre all opened ; tbe sacs had 
become detached from tlieir throats, the fry measured about thvcc- 
qnarters of an inch in length, and they sw'am about easily, all niaikcd 
distinctly as ])ar. Tlie baskets recommended by Professor Agassiz 
proved superior to tbe wire-bags of Mr. Shaw. In the latter only 
about twenty per cent, catnc to maturity, whilst in the former not above 
ten per cent, jnoved barren, and in the baskets used 5th of December 
not above five per cent, was nninoductivc. It is impossible to say 
c.xactljitlic proportion of ovn which came to life either of that artificially 
impregnated and deposited in the open gravel, or of what was spavvncil 
by tbe fish themselves naturally, but, so far as could be judged, they 
succeeded equally well with that in the baskets. Perhaps the baskets 
may have a preference over the other methods tried, as afibrding more 
certain protection to tbe spawn during winter ; and it is proper to stale 
that the last-described mode of depositing the ova and milt was most 
successful, Th*rc can be no doubt, from the success which hue at¬ 
tended these experiments, that the breeding of salmon or other fixh in 
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large quantitiea is, comparatively spealcing, easy, and that millions may 
he produced, protected from every danger, and turned out into their 
natural element at the proper age, which Mr. Shaw has proved by re¬ 
peated experiments on a small scale to be when they have attained 
about two years of age. When the par marks disappear they assume 
the silvery scales of their parents, and distinctly show a strong in¬ 
clination to escape from confinement and proceed downwards to the 
sea. 

‘ Professor Agassiz asserts, and I fully believe with truth, that the 
ova of all fish, when properly impregnated, can he conveyed in water 
of a proper temperature even across the Atlantic, as safely as if it were 
naturally deposited by the parent fish; so that any quantity of salmon 
or other spawn can (after impregnation on the hanks of a river) be car¬ 
ried to other streams, however distant, which may be favourable for 
hatching. It may be right to observe, that as the fry are to remain two 
years in the artificial pools where hatched, fresh ]daces must he used 
every second year for the spawn, as even oue-ycar-old fry will destroy 
spawn, or their more infantile brethren, if left together: old spent salmon 
are also destructive both to spawn and fry. 

* It can only he ascertained by experience what kind or quantity of 
food will he required for the fry. Carrion hung at the top of the pool 
in which they are w'ould, in the opinion of Professor Agassiz and Mr. 
Shaw, supply them with maggots; but in this there arc dilTicultics, and 
when tried by me this season, a few of the fry were found dead round 
the carrion given to them. Tlic droppings of cattle allowed to rest till 
half dry, and occupied by worms and the ova of insects, appear to suit 
them best. About the Ist of September last, when on an agricultural 
tour of Belgium, I visited an establishment belonging to King Leopold, 
and adjoining his new palace of Ardennes, on a much more extensive 
scale than that now described, where the breeding of trout had been 
tried for the three previous seasons, though with but little success. A 
very few small trout bred 1839-40 were still alive, hut the ova of 1841 
were a comjdete failure, chiefly from not properly covering the spawn 
with gravel, and other errors. Bread made of brown and white flour 
mixed was the food found best suited to the few living, who, judgijjg 
from their shape as seen swimming about in a small pool, were in 
excellent condition. The trout-breeding establishment of Ardennes, 
however, proves that their spawn, if treated in the same way as that of 
sidmoii above described, will produce the same successful results, and 
that any one possessing a convenient pond or stream may stock it with 
the best kinds of trout or other fish in one or tw'o years, and bp good 
feeding have them in high condition. Where trout already exists of 
small size and inferior quality, I would recommend wholly destroying 
the breed by saturating the water with quick-lime or any other mode 
more advisable, and procuring s])awn or fry from lakes where the best 
kinds of trout are foimd, in Scotland or elsewhere. The same may he 
said of grayling, ])ike, or any other kind of fish suited to pouds or brooks 
and rivers as may be desired by their owners, winch venders the dis¬ 
covery now made known of value to all, and in all quarters, as well as 

to 
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to salmon-fiehing proprietors. In conclusion, I hope that the above 
Inief account may not only be well understood, but that the ease and 
comparatively trilling expense at whjch the breeding of fry can be 
accomplished may induce many this season to try this novel but success¬ 
ful mode of increasing our stocks of salmon and other fish, and conse¬ 
quently adding largely to the wealth of our country .’—Annals nf Natural 
History^ Nov., 1841. 

Sir Francis adds that, should any further information be wanted, 
ho will gladly rejdy to inquiries; and he expresses a hope that 
thos(^ who may be successful in this spring will communicate to 
him any account of breeding, feeding, &c. Sir Francis, however, 
has jiroved enough to ])ut it in the power f»f anybody infested with 
a poor breed of trout to fill their jdaces with such fish as glitter on 
the rustic dish borne by the lowly but lovely handmaiden in ICdwin 
Landseer’s exquisite Bolton Ahhcy, if he will only attend to their 
food. Wc know Sir Francis to be a practical man. and we con¬ 
sider ibis experiment of no slight importance. Elsewhere* we 
h.a\e shown that the princijde is not new; but not the less juaise 
is due to the practical experimentalist who has brought it into 
successful actit)n. We have also dwelt on the advantage's of 
naturalising good species in our fresh waters, and wo c;annot 
close this impcrlect sketch without alluding to two which are 
entirely w’itliin our reach : one is still an inhahitant of some of 
our rivers. We will first sj)eak of the foreigner. 

No one has over tasted the Lncioj)erca Nandra —or in other 
words visited Berlin—without pronouncing it delicious. 'I’liis 
pike-perch is caught in the Danube, the Elbe, and tlic Oder. TJu* 
genus is said to be found in the Baltic, Caspian, and Black seas, 
and to occur abundantly in the Volga. 'I’liero apj)ear to he several 
species, one American, and all are desirable for the table : but the 
Luciopterca Sandra might be easily introduced into the streams of 
this country. It is true that this sperios is more tender than the 
])crch, and will not bear carriage as that fish will; arjd this ten¬ 
derness, Cuvier thought, had prevented its introduction intf> 
Franco. In tln'se days of steam, however, the fish themselves 
might with a little care be brought to us alive, to say nothing of 
the transportation of the impregnated ova. The fish, whieli is 
pcrch-ftke in its general appearance and markings, but much 
longer in proportion to its depth, grows to the length of three 
four feet, and sometimes weighs twenty pounds. The flesh wlH?n 
Avell cooked flakes out snoW-whitc, and is rich and sapid. J'^x- 
cclh'iit is the j)iko-pcrch plain-boiled ; and good any how. Yet, 
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as far as we know,* neither Lucullus nor Phajyon ever lastctl it, 
although the latter swallowed almost everything; and on one 
occasion, after discussing a wether and a pig by way of entrees', 
ate up an entire boar at a single dinner, an accomplishment 
which would be invaluable at our modern tables, where that 
stubborn piece of resistance so often remains untouched. The 
ancients were, however, up to the artificial breeding of fish, 
apparently, for it is related that Octavius bred giltlicads in the 
sea ^ like corn upon the ground.’ 

The neglected fish of our own waters is the ])urbot, or eel- 
pout, Lota vulgaris of authors, Gadus Lota of Linnaeus. Our 
ancestors knew its value well. Many of our readers have doubt¬ 
less revelled in the matelote prepared from the Lotte of Lake 
Lucerne. That is our burbot—confined to a very few rivers (of 
which the Cam, the Trent, the Ouse, and the ])erwcnt are the 
principal), and now very little known. As it is common in the 
Swiss lakes, where it is taken in eel-pots, there is no doubt that it 
would thrive equally well in ours, and amply repay those who 
might breed it for the market, where its superiority would soon 
be rccoffiiised. 


Aut. VI .—Arundines Cami .— Collcgit atque edidit Henriens 
Drury, A.M. 8vo. j)p. 201. Cantabrigia*. 1811, 

^IIIS elegant volume carries us back to the days of youth : it 
awakens recollections of cricket-matches in green summer 
fields, and boatings on blue and quiet waters. We are again 
roaming among meadows by the river side, or loitering in onr 
idle skill* along the stream with friends, some of whom have 
reached the irrevocable bourn, some wandered far from us along 
the devious paths of life; some have risen to eminence and 
fame, otlicrs have sunk or retired into peaceful obscurity. 
It aw'akcns less tender, ]>crhaps, but more calmly pleasurable 
emotions, the dim reminiscences of those days (for they belong, 
we think, rather to the public school tlian the University), when 
the wairld of poetry and of letters opened before; us when, the 
drudgery of grammatical instruction being over, our minck; began 
to have free intercourse with the poets, orators, and historians of 
Rome and Greece; when wc stmlicd wdlh fresh and unexhausted 
wonder the inimitable art of Virgil, the fervid passion of Catullus; 
Lucretius, with his unrivalled skill in painting with words; 

* Such is the o]miiuii of the le.ii-iic(l, who have hceii uiial)1e to trace its prcsi’isce at 
the tables of the ancients, uotwi1h»t.iu<iing its excellence and itsivide Eiiroiicau lau iC. 
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and Horace, whose grace and art we could feel, but whose shrewd 
views of human life it requires more mature experience in life 
fully to appreciate: when with not less ardent, but, at first, less 
confident enthusiasm, w'e lifted the curtain of the Gre'ck theatre, 
penetrated awe-struck into the ghx)m of JEschylus, admired the 
finely-constructed fables of Sophocles, or enchanted our ears 
with the music of Aristophanes: when, at length, as our minds 
approached their stature, we could comprehend the majestic 
simplicity of Homer. To those in whom such remembrances 
either arise not or arise without delight and without gratitude, 
this book will have no interest, and our pages no attraction—let 
them pass on, we assure them, unenvied, to severer or more stir¬ 
ring matters. For our own parts, we can hx)k back on the 
time, wasted, as some would say, on the composition of Greek 
and Latin verse, not merely with these soft and pleasing admo¬ 
nitions of the past, but with deliberate and, wc are persuaded, 
rational satisfaction. 

Wc arc not disposed to argue the point at length, but we 
have used the expression of gratitude to such pursuits not 
carelessly or inadvertently, but in pevfncit sincerity. If scholar¬ 
ship be in itself a gift and privilege of the highest value, we 
know nothing which contributes so powerfully to this end—no¬ 
thing which promotes this part of the a'sthetic cultivation of 
the mind, so much as composition in the learned languages; 
and since experience shows that, in the season of youthful 
imaginativeness, where one boy will labour to write well in 
prose, many will be ambitious of trying their strength in verse, 
this form of comj>osition will always awaken the most earnest 
emulation, and call forth the powers of the ripening under¬ 
standing. It is invaluable, considered merely as a key to the 
learned languages, as enabling us to comprehend and feel all 
the nicer shades of meaning and expression, the delicate turns of 
thought, the curious felicity and harmony of compositions—the 
writers of which studied numbers even in prose, and in verse arc 
full of the finest metrical artifices, the liquid flow, the solemn 
pause, the alternating strength and softness. vVe may not pos¬ 
sess the accurate pronunciation or intonation of Greek or Latin 
verse—we feel nevertheless the exquisite beauty; the rhythm has 
that correspondence with the thought, the modulation is so nicely 
adapted to the feeling, that though the great secret of ancient 
metre be still in some respects a mystery, to the well-organised 
and disciplined car it is full of music—and the best discipline of the 
car is the practice of composition in verse. Kven where the Greek 
or Latin verse is a mere cento of classical thoughts, images, or 
expressions, it cannot be unprofitable to sound scholarship to bo 
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frequently rejm)clucing in different form and order, if with in- 
telliffcnce and propriety, the conceptions and the language of the 
great writers. This is the lowest view. Where the mastery over 
the language is more complete, and our own thoughts and the crea¬ 
tions of our fancy are embodied in words perfectly true to the 
genius and idiom of the ancient tongue, the exercise is at once the 
discipline, the test, and the triumph of consummate scholarship. 
Arguments, however, we conceive, even if condutited with the 
utmost calmness and impartiality, on such a subject, wt)uld have 
little effect. 'Jliose who think with us are already confirmed in 
their tastes—they are experimentally convinced of the value of 
such studies: those who are against us may perhaj)s give us cre¬ 
dit for ingenuity in support of a falling cause—but will still smile 
superior at our antiquated prejudices. Who would try to exm- 
vince a deaf man into the love of music ? or prove syllogistically to 
a man who cares not for bodily grace and activity, that gunnastic 
exercise gives strength, and pliancy, and dexterity to the limbs ? 

An appeal to auihority will, perhaps, meet with no better recep¬ 
tion in adverse quarters. Yet it is remarkable how many of our 
greatest men in every rank and profession have, at some period of 
their livcs,.-soughl either an exercise of their scholarship, or some¬ 
times a distraction from weightier cares, in the composition t»f Latin 
verse. This may be attributed in a great degree to the importance 
long attat:hed to these studies in our great public schools and in 
our Universities ; but it would not have been so frequently reverted 
to in after life, if it possessed not some intrinsic value, something 
congenial with lofty and cultivated minds;—that which having 
adorned the youthful e1o(|uence, and certainly not enfeebled the 
higli and statesmanlike character of men like Ft)X, Grenville, 
Canning, and Wellesley, has become the graceful and manly 
amusement of their declining years, will still, we are persuaded, 
command the lively interest of many, and justify our devoting 
some pages ol our journal to this somewhat exclusive subject. 

The editor of this volume bears a name long, intimately, and 
honourably connec|^d with two of our great public schools; and 
his own compositions show that he has not degenerated from his 
race. His collection consists entirely of translations: they are 
chiefly, we apprehend, contributed by young friends, hi^conteni- 
poraries at school or in the University. There appears, indeed, 
some capriciousness in the admission of a few poems by older 
men;—probably the editor has given such as he could command: 
but if Person’s well-known version of * Three children sliding 
on the ice ’ is repeated—(we cannot, indeed, have it too often)— 
and verses included (certainly among the very bfest in the Volume) 
by that excellent scholar, the late Bishop of Lichfield, Dr. Butler 
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—^we naturally look for other names not less distinguished in the 
art. One or two such wc find indeed, but not always aflixcd to 
things worthy of the signature. Wc cannot, for instance, but 
wish that the good Archdeacon Wrangham, instead of conde¬ 
scending to gingling and unmetrical versions of some of the least 
meritorious effusions of Mr. Haynes Bayley, would have adhered 
to the really classical style of his own youth. 

Some of the copies of verses here given, we must confess, 
are but indifierent, and there is far too large a proportion, as 
we shall presently observe, of a certain class; but many arc very 
elegant, and though on the whole, even as Latin compositions, 
they may be treated as trifles, and aspire to no loftier praise, 
there is a skill and grace in trifling witli ease an»l felicity of lan¬ 
guage and of numbers, which to the expericnccsd ear shows at 
once the well-instructed and accomplished scholar. 

The ingenuity of scholarship, the command of purely classical 
language, the felicity of expression, and the facility of versification, 
arc perhaps displayed in the highest degree in translations from 
modern poetry: there is the diihculty of seizing the nearest 
equivalent phrase, of transfusing the fiill s})irit of the concep¬ 
tion or the livelinc.ss of the imago, without offending against tlie 
genius of the older tongue; the close adherence to, the slight 
departure from the sense — the substitution, where absolutely 
necessary, of a kindred form of thought or Avord : all this puts to 
the severest test the resources of the Avriter; gives the measure at 
once of his fertility, taste, and judgment; and—especially in the 
shorter pieces—seems to demand that perfect polish, that blending 
of the case of original composition Avith fidelity of translation, 
that blameless correctness both in expression and in versification, 
which inidtes, and even defies the most rigorous (criticism : it 
admits no negligence, and but sparingly poetic licence; it must 
be tasteful as well as scholarlikc. 

We confess we have.endeavoured, with malicious diligenci?, to 
tletect that great capital offence against the only laivs with which 
innovation has not yet dared to tjunper, those of prosody; that 
high treason, that sin whi<?h comprehends all sin, a false quantity ; 
that which discovered in an Ltonian copy of verses—(ami we liave 
before oSr court no less a person ihsm the head-master of Eton, 
and, as our ear, we think, infallibly informs us, many of his 
pupils)—would disturb departed provosts in their cerements, turn 
the refluent Thames upwards towards Surlcy Hall, and make the 
Long Chamber tremble to its foundations. Whether the tall 
spire of Harrow would bow in conscience-stricken sympathy with 
an offender from fts precincts, or the Wykehamists be disturbed 
by any such uAvful portents, we presume not to say : lower down 
the Thames such charges, it is said, arc borne Avith greater equa- 
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niinity. Wo have searched, however, in vain; but wo are forced 
to add that we cannot acquit all our authors of certain minor 
offences, forgery of phrases without the endorsement of a respect¬ 
able authority, and the uttering of base coin, words not of the 
better age; to say nothing of small larcenies and petty thefts ; 
the stripping other people’s children of their fine and well-fitting 
clothes, and dressing them in mean and unseemly rags—inade¬ 
quate versions of beautiful originals; the abduction of rich and 
elegant epithets, and marrying them to worthless and unsuitable 
substantives; with sundry instances of contempt of court, in in¬ 
troducing unseasonable and indifferent jokes. 

Wo must begin, however, by pointing out some of those copies 
of verses whic^h appear to us the most elegant and pleasing ; and 
Ave cannot but assign the place of honour to the accomplished 
prelate whom we have already named. There are two short 
pieces of Dr. Butler’s, with the exception of one word, excellent, 
combining the ease of original composition with close faithfulness 
of trtansialion. Perhaps some of our readers may never have hap¬ 
pened to meet with the original of the first, which strikes us as well 
deserving preservation. It is by A., i.e. Dr. David Moir of Mus¬ 
selburgh 


* MOUNT ST. REUNARO. 

‘ Where these rude rocks on Bernard‘s 
suinniit nod, 

Once heavenward sprung the throne of 
I’etniiue Jove, 

An ancicitt shrine of hoiqntable Love, 

Now Ininis the altar to the ChrLstians’ God. 

Here peaceful Piety, nge on age, has trytl 

I'he waste; still keeps her vigils, takes 
her rest; 

•Still as of yore salutes the coming guest, 

And cheers the weary as they onward rove, 

Healing each wayworn limb; or oft will 
start. 

Catching the storui-lost . wanderer's 
sinking cry; 

Sliced the rich cordial to liiselibingheart; 

Cliafe his stiil' limbs, and hid him nut 
to die. 

So tasked to smootli stem winter's drifting 
wing, 

And garb the eternal snows in more eternal 
spring.’ 


‘ SCHITTl'M IN MONTE BERNABDr. 

‘ Hisc ubi saxa vides Bcmardi in monte, 
viator, 

Pemiinl quondam templa fuore Jovis, 
Hospitinm vetus, et niuUis meniorabde 
said is, 

Nunc culitur veri sanctior ara Dei. 
Scilicet his olim voluit sihi ponere sedem 
Religio, etnotis gaudet adesse jugis; 
Uttpic prius blanda venientes voce salutat. 
Deque via fessis alma ministrut 0 }>eiii, 
Et fractoB reparat vires, rcficitque medrlA, 
Kt fovet Alpino membra pemsta gelu. 
Ant quus ulnuerit subitd iiix lapsa ruina, 
Eripit ex aitu mole, vetat(|ue mori. 
Temperat cl Boreso rabieni, mollitqiie 
pruinas, 

Et fucit sctenio verc tepere nives.’ 


The word medela, we apprehend, is not used by any Avritor of 
tlic better ages. The second is from Coleridge’s pretty epigram, 
ascribed, we knoAV not AA-liy, to Donne :— 


* Ere sin could blight or sorrow fiide. 
Death came with friemlly care; 

The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there.' 


‘ Ante malum quam te culp^ maculaverat, 
ante 

Quam poterat primum cai'^iere cura 
decus, 

Incoclos gemmainleniinors transtulitictu, 
liiquc 8 U 0 jussit sese aperire solo.' 

VVe 
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We shall find presently some of the cleverest of the comic 
verses bearing the same signature. 

Of the younger candidates for honour, we cannot but distinguish 
Lord Lyttleton. Of his compositions we should perhaps prefer 
that from the * Deserted Village ’ to the one which wo select: Ave 
quote this, however, for the sake of variety, as an exampje of 
hexameter verse. The translator has caught very happily the 
wild and fanciful tone of Mr. Tennyson’s poem, and quietly 
dropped its affectations. He has not, perhaps, quite subdued it 
to classical purity; it still reads considerably below the Virgilian 
age. We must be considered, indeed, as quoting Lord Lyttleton, 
not Mr. Tennyson, who, however, might study with advantage 
how much his language must be filtered, and its exuberance 
strained off, before it can be transfused into classical verse:— 

‘ CEnone. ‘ CEnone. 


* O inotlicr Ida, uiaiiy^foniitained Ida, 
Dear uioHicr Ida, hcarkiii ere I die. 

Aloft die inoiiiitaiii-piiie was dewy dark, 
And dewy dark aloft the mountain pine; 
Ilcanliful Paris, evil-hearted Paris, 
laiadiiig a jut-black goat, white honied, 
wliile hunved. 

Came up from leedy Simoisall alone. 


‘ O mother Ida, hearken ere I die : 

I sale alone : the guhlen-saiuialJed mom 

Uusc-hued the sconiiiil hills: 1 sate alone 

AVith down-dropt eyes; white-breualed, 
like a star 

fronting the dawn he came: a Icoj^iard 
skin 

From his white slioulder drou^icd: his 
suTiiiy hair 

Clustered about his temples like a god's; 

And his cheek brighteued, as tlic foam- 
bow brightens 

AVhi'ii the wind blows the foiun, and I 
called out, 

“Welcome, Apollo; welcome home, 

Apolb: 

Apollo, my Ajiollo, loved Apollo.’’ 


* Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
He, mildly smiling, in his milk-white 
p-ilni 0 . . 

Close held a golden apple, liglitning bright 
Will! changeful flashes, dropt with dew of 
heaven, 


‘ Me miseram exaudi scutebroso e culmiiie 
mater! 

Ida, meam, genitrlx, luois ndveiiit, auui^u} 
vocein. 

Desujier Eoo inoiiUims rore madobat 

Tractiut, et in dubio stillabani luininc 
pinus, 

Cum I'uris heu I nimiiim puleliri sub 
tegmiue vultfis 

Turpia corda fovciis, altis et coriiibiu 
hircum 

Tiisignem et jicdibus deducens, cntlera 
nigrum, 

Solus uriindiiiea vciiit Simociilis ab iiiida. 

‘ Ida, racam, genitrix, mors udvcnif, 
ttcciiie vocem. 

Aurea per moiitcs roseo fulgore superbos 

Uidebat veniens Aurora; ego sola sedc- 
bain, 

Triste tuens; ilium mox albo peclorc, ut 
astrum 

Dissipat oliscuras adversa fronto tenebras, 

A'idi iaciuidentem. Lateris g«-8taniiiia 
piilcri 

Exin ioi pardi |>etidcbant, diaque flavis 

Fluctiliiis uiidantes vclabant tempora 
critics; 

Fulgebantque germ:, ijualis cum ventus 
oquosam 

Fcit ugilans 8)iumam, tiilet arcus in 
aetlicris auras. 

'J'lmc ego, “ Mi _ tiiidem salve inihi, 
dulcis Apollo,' 

Kxoptate diu, salve niihi, dulcis Apollo!' 

* Ida, meam, genilrix, mors advenit, 
accipp vocem. 

llle iniiii (hivtim, tpiem lactea dextra 
leiiebat, 

.Spleiidnie iii«olilo, divirii fulguris itisbir, 

Ptiriquc ambrubius cxpitatis roris udores, 

Porrexi. 
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Am))ros!all 7 sniolliiig. From his lip 
Curved crimson, the fiill-flowiup; river of 
sjwech 

Came down upon my heart. 

* My own Qilnone, 

Bcuntiful-hrowed CEnone, mine own soul. 
Behold this fruit, whose gleaming rin<l 
mjgraveij, 

“For the most fair,*’ in aflertiraes may 
hreed 

Deep evil-willedness of heaven, and sere 
Meart-biirniiig toward hallowed llion; 
And all tlie colour of iny after life 
Will he the shadow of to-day. To-day 
Here and Pallas, and the tioating grace 
t)f laiighte.r-loving Aphrodite, meet. 

Ill niany-foldcd Ida, to receive 
This meed of beauty, she to whom my 
hand 

Awards the palm. Within the gvoni hill¬ 
side, 

t.’iiiler yon whispering tiift of oldest pine, 
Is an ill-going grotto, strewn with si>ar. 
And ivy-matted at the mouth, wherein 
'I’liou tmheiioldcn mayest iiehold, luiheard 
Hear all, and see thy Paris jiulge of gods.’ 


Porrexit malum, suavique orrisit amore. • 

Prolinus e roseo inanantia verba labello 

Cor pepulere^meum:—Speciosam Candida 
frontem, 

‘CEnone, inca vita, hujusne in cortice 
mail 

In8CTi])tuin, “Capiat quio sit pulclicrri- 
ina ” cernis ? 

Hoc gravis a porno surget cmlestihus ira; 

Invidaque incumbent sacratm iiumlna 
Trojo!; 

Kt mihi veiitiiros aninii vitinque colores 

Hasc dabit una dies. Hodie cum Pallade 
et Hera, 

Advcniel, liquidie mira ilulcedincformsp, 

Et 1e]iido risii Cytberea, ubi devia surgil 

Ida, venustatis magna ad certaniina 
nostril 

Decernenda maim ; viridem tu monte sub 
ipso 

Speluncam iiisideas, nbi desnjier altii 
snsiiiTunl 

Pineta, et variog spargit iiatura laiilllos, 

Prasteiidilque liedetos: ibi mox celata 
videbis 

Me I’aridem magiias divarurn solvere 
lites.’ 


As a contrast to tliis rn'crfloritl piece, we select one from a 
different school of IDnglish poetry, rendered, in our o])inion, 
with ])eculiar "race and neatness :— 


‘ KI l’lIKI-I.t .ANO rnt.OE. 

‘ The merebant, to secure bis treasure, 
Conveys it in a borrowed name ; 
Eiqibelia serves to grace iny measure, 
But Cbloe is my real liarae. 


‘ My softest verse, my darling lyre, 

I!poll Eupbelia’s toilet laj'; 

When Chine noted her desire 

Thai 1 should sing, tliat 1 should play. 


‘ fAVlNt.V ET CHT.OE. 

* Trans mare mercator falso sub nomine 
CLirril, 

Ut veliat inlactas dis-siiniilator opes; 

Non male perjuram decorat Laviuia 
miisain. 

At mild lux vera cst, veraquo tlamma, 
Chloe. 

‘ Molle meum in fhalamo cultaj Laviiiia 
tnensiP, 

Addiderat carmen dulcisonatnque 
lyrain ; 

Quuin me blanda Chloe, quod erai, 
cantare rogavit, 

El non indoctii verrere flla manu. 


‘My lyre I tune, my voice I raise. 

But with my numbers mix my sighs; 
And whilst 1 sing Enphelia's praise, 

1 lix niy soul on Cliloe’s eyes. 


‘ Fair Chloe blushed, Enphelia frowiieil; 

1 sung iuid gazed; 1 played and trem- 
hied; 

And ^'enus to the Loves around 

Uemarked how ill ive all dissembled.' 


‘ Sidicito chordas, voeemque e pcctore 
mitto; 

Sedgemitus intercanninatf’ste sonant; 
Dnmque audit falsam de se Lavinia 
laudeni, 

Tutus adoralo figor in ore Cliloes. 

‘ Krubnitfonoosa Chloe; Laviuia frontem 
Contraxit; cccini coutremuique simul; 
Ef Venus ipsa suo ridens clamavit 
Amori,— 

£n friu facundit proilita coruu geids!’ 


To this elegant version of Prior we find attached the signature 

of 
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of another young nobleman, Lord John Manners ; and we ob¬ 
serve by the same hand a not less happy translation ol Cowpcr’s 
' Shrubbery,’ page 182. 

We should not do justice to Mr. Drury, nor show our gratitude 
for the amusement which his collection has afforded us, if we 
did not select some specimen of his own verse. He has by no 
means usurped to himself a disproportionate share of the volume, 
nor overloaded it with his own compositions. 

Of his serious pieces we prefer those that are brief: we shall, 
therefore, give two or three of these rather than one ol his longer 
and more sustained efforts. William Spencer’s very pretty verses 


are turned with much grace:— 

‘ TO A I.ADY. 

‘ Too lab) I staycil, I'orj^ive the crime; 

Unhmleil flew the hours; 

How noiselesK falls the foot of Time 
Tliat. only treads ou flowers. 


‘ What, eye with clear acconiil remarks 
The ebbing of tlie glass, 

When all the sands are diamond sparks 
That dcur.Ie iw tliey pass '* 


* All! who to sober meiisiiremciit 

I’ime's ha[ipy swiftness brings, 

When birds of ])aradise lent 
Tlielr pluiimge to ids wings?' 

‘ THK TO’V.S OF MFK. 

‘ Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law, 
I’leaseil with urattle, tickled with u straw; 
A livelier plaything gives his youth 
delight, 

A little louiler, hut as empty quite : 

(iold, g.u'tcrs, scarfs, aniusi’ his riper stage, 
And beads an<l prayer books are the toys 
of age; 

Pleased witli this bauble still, os that 
before, 

TDl tired he slcejis, and life's dull play is 
o'er.’—P ope. 

‘ THUS EVER. 

* Oh evertfhiis from childhood's iiour, 

I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay; 

I never lo\cd a tree or flower, 

But ’twas the first to fade away. 

I never nursed a dear gazelle, 

To glail me with its soil: black eye, 

But when it came to know me well 
And love me, it was sure to die.’ 

• R Moore. 


‘ad i.ydiam. 

‘Da vetiiatn fosso; pndiiil, te abseiite, 
teneri,— 

Oblitns huraruin fui; 

Quam tacito ini'edit Tempiis pede, nil 
nisi inolles ‘fi’* 

Cum calcp llores proterlt! 

‘ Quis, sensimiif reflunnt, ila grana (idelis 
ocellus 

In v4treo notat gloho, 

8 i gcniinis splendet simiil onuiis arena 
miiiutis, 

Nitore quos falluntsuo? 

‘Quis quod amat metitnr opus, colerem- 
fiue volatum 

Inter serena I’emjKiris, 

Cum paradisiaca) jiiinnie sulTuilerit alls 

Tempus colores aureos?’ 

‘ NOSTRUM IIXOD VIVKRE. 

‘ l*lce.e modo iufaiitem—sic Dii voluere 
benigiii— 

(t.Tudeat lit erotalo, straiiiine captushiet! 

Acrior oblectat juvenilia pectora Indus, 

Aucto, sed parifl'r futilis ille, soiio; 

‘ Aurumque ct procerurn phaleros niaturior 
set as, 

Votivus sequitiir hallia seiiecta nuces; 

Idem amor his iiugis idemqiie recurrit in 
illis: 

l>um dormit ludu fessus, ct—exit homo.’ 
* SIC SEMPER. 

‘ .Sic mihi de teneris spes iiifeliciter annis, 

Et vota el cupidae jinnteriere preces! 

Arbusta in sylvis, in ajirico flosculns 
horto— 

Siibniaiiibus pereunt omnia pulcra meis. 

Si forte (g«. miranteni fulgur 

ocelli 

Jam me surpuerat cara capcila mibi, 

Cum aciret vucern, peteret inea basiu, 
meciirn 

Imderet—ad certam niittitur ilia ne- 
cetn,* 

'riic 
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The followiniif is rather longer, but well done; except, perhaps, 
that it is somewhat drawn out:— 


‘ THE PIEST 6B(EP. 

* Oh call my brother back to me, 

I caiinoi play alone: 

I'he summer comes with flower anti hee— 
Where is my brother gone? 

Tlic butteifly is glantsiiig hriglit 
Along tht; sunbeams' track ; 

I care not now to i-hase its flight— 

O call my brotlier back. 

The flowers run wihl—iJie flowers wo 
sowed 

Around our garden tree : 

Our vine is drooping w ith its load— 

O call him h<ick to me. 

“ Ho would iio^haar my voice,fair child; 

IJcmaync' ^ lothee; 

Tlie face, thai 1, like spring-time 
smiled, 

On eaitl) no more thou‘It sec. 

A flower's hriel’ bright life of joy, 

Such unto him was given: 

Go, thou must play alone, my hoy— 

Thy brother is in heaven.'’ 

And has he left the birds and flowers. 

And iinist ] eall in vain? 

And lliroughthc long,longsnininer hours, 
Will he not come again i 


And by the brook, amkin Ibe glade, 
Arc all oiir wanderings o'ei? 

O while my brotlier with me played. 
Would 1 had loved him more.’ 

Hkmans. 


* O rcvoca milii fratrem, ct eris carissima, 
mater! 

Solus euim ncqueo ludere, fessus cro. 

Cum pictis upibus, venit cum floribiis 
ffistas- 

I)ic quibus in csecis abditur ille locis? 

Trans jubar auiati volitans mutabile sol is, 

Ala papilio versicolore micut; 

Kt inieet incolumis: per me volitabit 
inultus— 

O redeat noslram fratcr, ut ante, doinum. 

Jntonsi exultant flores — quem sevimns 
liortum: 

Arborc sub patnla cpia* rubnere rosac ; 

Vitis dependet tirassis onerata raceniis— 

Si revocas fratrem, tu inihi mater eris! 

“ Heu! non audiief matrem, formose, vo- 
caiitem, 

Quem potcmiit nulla! sollicifare preces: 

Ille oeulus ridens, faciesque slrnillima 
veri, 

£t nos et nostrum destituere diem. 

“ Sole sub aprifo quitl si breve carpserit 
a!vuui ? 

Sfdendida decidui tempora floris habel. 

I pner! et ludos tecum meditarc iiovellos, 

Nee gemequod coclis gaudeatillesuis.” 

Krgo abit, ct volucres et gemiuea prata 
rcllqull ? 

Et mea necquicquam vox rejictita 
sonat ? 

Immemor ct iiostri, per Media longa 
dierum. 

Per totam restatem non veuit usque 
inilii ? 

Nec rursiim iii viridi reduces cirabimus 
umbra. ? 

Ad nenuis, ud funtes incouiitatus eain ? 

Dure pucr, qui tot dulccs neglexeiis 
lioros, 

Nec dederis fratri basia plura tuo!’ 


In the third stanza, wc would suggest * quos sevunus una,’ as 
jtreserving a thought which should not be lost. 

We must not ennit a specimen of the present Provost ef Eton, 


w horn, to say the truth, wc like 
bis playful mood. 

* FinEI.K's URATE. 

‘ W ith fairest flowers 
Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, 
Fidele, 

I’ll sweeten thy sad grave: lliou shnlt not 
lack 

'llie flower that's like thy face, jiale prim¬ 
rose ; nor 


much belter in his serious than 

‘ FinEI.r.S Tl'MOU'S. 

* Tuum, Fidele, lluribus pulchcrrimis, 
Dum durata'slas, inculamquc me vident 
Hffic mra, funus ronteguin ; iHillentiuin 
Tui instar oris, prii.iularuin copfii 
Hand deerit, aut coluie veiius amiulans 
Hyucinthus, aut odora frons cynushati: 
Qua*, iicc coluiniiiamur, baud crat too 

Odi ra 
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Tlic azuro liarcljell, like tby veins: uo, tiur 
Tlie leaf of eglantine, whicli, not to 
slander, 

Out-8wee1%ued not tby breatb : the nid> 
dock won 111 

AVitli charitable l)ill(0 bill, sore shaming 
Those rich'left heirs that let their fatlicrs 
lie 

Without a monument) bring thee all this; 

Yea. and furred moss beside, when flow¬ 
ers are none 

To winter-ground tby corse.’ 

Since tlie days when the author of the Pursuits of Literature 
brandished his satiric rod over the ^ seventh form boys,’ who had 
ventured to translate Gray’s KIep;y into Greek, the same pas¬ 
sion seems always to have prevailed, and still prevails, of accom- 
jdishing this, in cither language we are persuaded, hopeless task, 
jjcsides an attempt to render this poem into Latin elegiacs, in 
Mr. Drury’s volume, we have before us anotherprinted 
by the Rev. William Hildyard. How many in^[|aKave ])assed 
before us, and flitted into the shades of oblivion, wiPlh) not pro¬ 
tend to recollect. We cannot congratulate either of our j)rcsrnt 
translators on their success; but wc are disposed to examine the 
general causes of I'ailure in all who have made the attempt, rather 
than to assume the ungracious oflicc of pointing out the defects 
(except so far as to illustrate our views) of these two recent 
productions. 

It seems to us that it is not merely the exquisite beauty of the 
original, but the peculiar cast of its beauty, which defies transla¬ 
tion, especially into a dead language. Where the excellence of a 
poem consists entirely in tlie grandeur, boldness, or grace of the 
thoughts, those thoughts may find an adequate expression in 
another tongue; and beautiful images may be represented by 
beautiful images, if not precisely the same, yet with a close 
analogy: even peculiar forms of language, though more rarely, 
may be rendered, if. not by equivalent, yet by wliat we may 
call kindred or congenial terms—familiar by familiar, refined by 
rcfineii, and even recondite phrases by phrases equally remote 
from ordinary use. Jlut where tlie beauty consists in the per¬ 
fect balance and harmony between the tliought and the lan¬ 
guage, *nd where the versification is in keeping with the same 
general expression; where there is at once consummate art and 
])erfect ease; every hue of language in its proper gradati(Jn, every 
w'ord in its proper place; wh(;re all the thoughts, wtirds, anti 
numbers are, as it were, tones in the general harmony—then it 
is that the slightest transposition mars the effect; the sliglitest 
substitution forces an invidious comparison : the lca.st omission 
makes a void, and a superfluous word is felt as a clog and a 

burthen. 


Oilora qiiamvis, spiritii fnigriuitlor. 

I'ilii hB>r. vetustss mure mausuehidiiil* 

(O mos pmluri prodigis hncred ibus 
luliiimiitaiuilrum qui reliuquuntcur^ioru!) 
Huliocnlarum vilis hoapUalitos 
Affeirct: iinuplura: nnmque mortuis 
Hia umiiibua, uubile inuacu ateniei'Ct, 
Biuinuqtie to curaret, ut vircacerea.’ 
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burtlicn. Even if the copy could be perfectly like, with no 
feature lost, no lineament misplaced, we demand the life, the 
expression of the original. But perfect fidelity is indeed almost 
impossible, from the different idiom of the languages, the closer 
or more diffuse forms of speech, the different length of the corre¬ 
spondent verses; we always have too much or too little; the version 
is in one place inadequate, in another spun out beyond the proper 
extent. What is the unspeakable charm of this ‘ Elegy,’ which 
has fixed it in the memory of every lover, we may almost say 
every reader, of poetry, since its first publication, and even forced 
reluctant admiration from the surly critic, who partly from preju¬ 
dice against the man, partly from mental temperament which 
could not appreciate its peculiar excellence, trod rough-sh<jd 
over the rest of Gray’s poetry ? There is nothing very profound 
or original in the thoughts; they are those which miglit occur 
under such circumstances to minds of but ordinary strength or 
cultivation:'’the language, though sometimes wrought out with 
unsurpassed felicity, is intne simple and equable than is usual with 
Gray : the scenery is quiet and domestic, neither strikingly pic¬ 
turesque nor romantic; the imagery is pleasing, but neitlicr very 
bold, nor at all luxuriant ; even the moral tone has nothing of that 
religious depth and earnestness, which some might think inse¬ 
parable from the subject. It is, we are persuaded, this wonderful 
harmony and correspondence of thought, imagery, language, and 
verse; the exquisite finish, which betrays nothing of elaborate or 
toilsome artifice, but which seems to have been cast at once in the 
mind of the poet; everything in his creation seems to have taken 
spontaneously its proper place; nothing is otiose or unnecessary, 
yet nothing obtrusive or insubordinate; the language though per¬ 
spicuous is suggestive, though suggestive neither vague nor di¬ 
verting the imagination into a different train of thought; it is a 
study, in short, of composition, which might be of the greatest use 
to the young poets of the present day, who with abundant fertility 
of imagery, liveliness of conception, and often great command 
of picituresque and musical words, contrive to produce no lasting 
effect—either leading us through a succession of thoughts and 
images, pleasing enough in themselves, but without coherence, 
mutual dependence, or harmony—or bewildering us intfich and 
sparkling language, in which we idle away a short time agreeably 
enough, but of which nothing whatever adheres to the memory. 

For the same reason Gray’s ' Elegy,’ like the prose of Plato— 
and if we did not remember the versions of Lady Dacre, we 
should have added the poetry of Petrarch—is untranslateable. 
'I’his will appear from the comparison of a few stanzas of these 
versions, selected with no disrespect to the attainments of the 

authors— 
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authors—(the writer in the * Arundines/ the Rev. I. II. Macau¬ 
lay, is occasionally very neat and scholarlike)—hut under the 
conviction that this comparison will illustrate our meaning:. 
Take the first stanza: 

‘ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea; 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me.’ 

Here is the version in the ' Arundines f'anii 

* Repositi sonat exequias cam[)ana diei, 

lucedit lentum per vaga rura pecus; 

Carpit iter, repetitquc dotniun defessus arator, 

Sublustrique inoror vespcrc solus agris.’ 

What sense the translator would give to the word * depositi’ 
we are at a loss to guess, but in no way can it represent ‘ parting 
da}'.’ In the second line we lose the ‘ lowing ’ herd ; and with 
submission, the transference of the wandering, or winding of the 
herd to the country (vr/gw rura), is very like nonsense. Hoav 
flat for * plods his weary way,’ the double phrase ‘ carpit iter, 
repetitquc domum;* and thougli the fotn th line is correct enough, 
yet how inadequate to Jlhe quiet melancholy of the original. 
Mr. Hildyurd is not more fortunate; not one line gives half the 
slight but happy touches of the ])oet; the last adds an imago, and 
that a false one : 

* Audin’ ut occiduiE sonitum campana diei 

llcddit, et a pratis incipit ire pecus; 

Jam proprios petit ijise lares defessus arator, 

Et passim, extiuctis ignibus, omuc silet.’ 

The knell of day, the winding and lowing herd, the slow stej) of 
the ploughman, the poet liimself, all are gone; and the fire is pul 
out exactly when Molly is putting on her kettle ;— 

* For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 

Nor children run to lisp their sire’.s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share.* 

We might have expected these familiar and universal images 
to have fallen more easily into any language ; Mr. Hildyard, 
howevef, is so poor, that wc shall not quote his version ; in 
the other, though we miss much, the last expression is v(:ry 
happy, and compensates in some degree for what necessarily 
escapes: 

* Illis baud iterum [tee should prefer “ amplius hand Hits *’] refovebitur 
ijyic camimis. 

Sponsave quod propriEe est scdula partis aget; 

Non balho proles gralubitiir ore pnrenti, 

Curret in amplexus, jjrceripietve genosJ 

IV e 
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We turn to the well-known stanza, of which the author of the 

* Pursuit? of Literature * produced in such triumph Dr. Cook's 
version ; and thoun:h, as Greek, it may by no means in every word 
bear the severity of modern criticism, it is certainly fine and 
spirited. 

*A \apic Ivycvttor, jSatriXfiiCoc uf}\agy 

Awpa Tv\at;y -^viraQ *A^pooiTac KctXa ra StHpay 
liJdrO’ afiti ravTa Ttdf'aKCy Kal iivOev fiopaifiov a/uap* 

'Upbimv kXe oXwXcy Kol &j(tTo Koivoy ee "Acav. 

Mr. Macaulay’s copy is here sing-ularly neat and ingenious; 
what we miss is the life of the original. 

‘ Stemmata longa patrum, magnseque potentia fumro, 

Quicquid forma potest addere, quicquid opes, 

Expectant pariter non evitabile tempus— 

Scilicet ad tumulum ducit Honoris iter.’ 

Mr. Hildyard makes strange work of Hampden, Milton, and 
(homwcdl. We question whether the Latin or the verse is the 
worst. I'lie sense is entirely mistaken. It is a curious illustra¬ 
tion to what straits a man is reduced who attempts what is 
beyond his powers. 

* Eorsitan, inter avos, Hampdeni hie osea quiescent 

Qui B8Bva intrepidk fregerit acta [f/y. Acts of Parliament ?] manu— 

Qui saccr ante alios, Miltorius, nrwyvfwcy adsit, 

Cromwellusve, vacans pruditionc fera! ’ 

The translator in the * Arundines’ converts with more clas.si- 
cal feeling, but with the sacrifice of propriety, IJainj)den into 
Brutus, IVlilton into Ovid, Cromwell into Caesar. The last lino 
runs— 

* Ncc patriae temerans feedera Cresar aquce* 

What is the meaning of this ? Crossing the Rubicon ? But it is 
in stanzas like these exquisite ones that the failure is most com¬ 
plete and evident-— 

‘ For who to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 

This ])1easing anxious being e’er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ? i' 

On some fond heart the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.’ 

What word can be spared here, or changed for another ?— 
what thought cither more strongly or more feebly given; Low can 
we expand or compress ? Even if every thought and word were 
embalmed without change or decay in another language, the fine 

music 
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music of the verse must escape; a change in the place of any 
word would do violence to the effect of the whole. Let any one 
construe literally the following fair verses, and find how much 
the Latin reproduces, or even suggests, of the original—how 
much is absolutely lost, or diluted, or perverted. 

* Nam quis pervigilis, sic immemor usque priorura, 

Delicias animre deposuisse velit ? 

Ecqiiis dcscruit Imtse confiuia lucis, 

Nec tulit ad superas ora reflexa plagas ? 

Sese anima in gremiurn fugitiva rcceptnt amiemn, 

Ultima lachrymulam flagitat bora piam; 

Vel de ferali clatnat natura sepulchro, 

Vel calet effuso fax rediviva rogo.* 

The comic part of this volume we <lo not think equal to the 
serious; and it bears far too large a proportion to the whole. 
We arc absolutely overrun with Gammer Gurtoii rhymes, we do 
not think in general very happily executed. The merit and the fun 
of such translations maybe of two different kinds. It may consist 
in remdering comic and modern thought^ into purely classical lan¬ 
guage, so that they should read like genuine bits of old Latin or 
Greek verse. It is this quiet humour, this quaint contrast between 
the childish absurdity of the English verses and the very turns of 
language and expression of the Greek tragic drama, which con¬ 
stitutes the excellence of T^orson’s ‘ Three Children sliding on 
the Ice.’ To the ear it sounds like a fnigment of an old Greek 
drama—-ev'ery word and idiomatic term is purely Attic—and yet 
every thought and image of the nursery rhyme is represented 
with perfect accuracy. 


‘ 'J’lirce children sliding on the ice, 

All dll a summer's day. 

As it fell out they all fell in, 

The rest tljcy ran away. 

Now had those children been at school, 
Or slid upon dry ground. 

Ten thousand pounds to one penny, 
'i'hey had iiol all been drowned. 

You {Kirents that have children dear, 
And eke you that have none, 

If you will have them safe abroad, 
Pray Keep them safe at borne,' 


pads 

"Ofa ^pet/fasrig surd^vais srav), 

AtsetTs iTtrro¥, alet ih 

ilr* i^tuyav ii XiXiipifiUai. 

"AXX' uariQ rtetts \yKiK>MVftlvai /j,ax^a~s, 
"H arar'iv iXiafidvasTis i* wi'W, 

ur fiitAaitret vraijJjUYf 

e! fitigas Ti rap yiait 

‘’AXX’ £ ra/tsTti arais pai* ayr« ruy^dyfi, 
"Ofais 2i /ih, iurtKpau a-aragast 

'Hy turu x>‘( ivgat!^ aia'us 

ToTs rxtftyf su xfas Is iapiajf ftiXdfaftrt, 


The other manner is broader and certainly less legitimate 
in its humour. It renders the most completely modern tlioughts, 
usages or sentiments—the most remote from classical ideas— 
ns best it may, into Latin or Greek. The ludicrousness arises 
from the odd c*entrast hettveen the thoughts and the language 
—the ingenuity with which the nearest analogous term is sub¬ 
stituted— 
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stituted—tlie mastery over the language^ which alone can fully 
exhibit its pliancy and call forth all its resources. In this con¬ 
sists the drollery of some of the better Westminster epilogues: 
we envy not the severe s('holar who cannot laugh at the whim¬ 
sical incongruities which these spoken caricatures often exhibit; 
and the cleverness with which phrases, if not always of the 
purest Latinity, yet chosen with sufficient regard to the genius of 
the language, are found for things which it would have puzzled 
a Roman to name or comprehend. And these subjects of low 
humour test the knowledge which is most rare in the finished 
scholar, that of tlic more familiar and vernacular language of the 
ancients. '^I^he more utterly incongruous, therefore, the original 
with classical thought, the more apparently untranslateablc—the 
better,if the translator can succeed at all. The vulgar ballad, the 
childish ditty, may be an amusing trial of skill; hut then it must 
remain vulgar and childish in the translation—mock heroic, if the 
translator will—but never, like some of the versions before us, 
refined into inapjiropriate elegance, or so gravely transjiosed into 
correct Latin as to leave ncithf^r point nor jest. The translation 
of the ^ Klcgy on a Mad Dog’ is cleverly done by Mr. Hodgson 
of Trinity College, and this in its quiet irony pcrhajis admits 
of being turned into pleasing elegiacs: still we miss the quaint¬ 
ness of the original; we are not compelled to smile at every fourth 
verse, as by honest Goldsmith. This form of eomposition is a. 
favourite with the editor. He has given us Billy Taylor and 
Miss Bailey. Now we protest against a new version of the 
latter. Glasse s inimitable doggrel is in possession of the held, 
and we assert his right against all intruders. Tune and all is 
preserved. 

‘ Seduxit miles virgiiieni, receptus in hibernis, 

Pnecipitem quHj laqueo sc transtulit Avernia; 

Imprunaus ille restitit, sed ucrius potabat, 

Et conacius fuei(}OTis per viiia claniitabat, 

Miseram Baliam, infortunutani Baliam, 

Proditain, traditam, miserriinainque Baliam.* 

Bdly Tailor was, as far as w'c know, open ground ; and Mr. 
Drury has succeeded much better : nor do we so much object in 
this instance to the half-sentimental turn of the Latinf wiiicli 
hero perhaps aids rather than softens the absurdity. We do not, 
however, much like the comparison w'ith Penthesilea—it was 
enough to turn Sukey into an Amazon. 

‘ billy Tailor was a brisk young felloMr, ‘ Fovtis in apricta Gulielinus flora ju- 
Full of niivfh ami full of glw, vent* 

And his heart he did diticoviT Oris erat le))idi liMitianjue sattflh; 

'I'o a nraidoii fair and free. C4‘I.Ltaiii(|ue diu fliuninam detevit amicee, 

Quoi pulcra atque oniiui liberioris erat. 

Sex 
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Four-aud>twenty preaa-gang fellows. 
Dressed they was in blue array, 
Laid cruel hands on Billy Tailor, 
Him they caught and sent to sea. 


Bill his true-love followed a’ter 
By llie name of Robert Carr; 

Her lily-while hands were daubed all over 
With tlie nasty pitch and tar. 


And in the very first engagement 
Manfully she fought among the rest, 
Till a bullet lilew her jacket ofM?M, 

And discovered her snow-white Iwost. 


Which, when the captain saw, “ What 
srpiall, ]>ray, 

Hath blown you hither,Ma'am?" says 
he; 

“ Sir, 1 seeks my Billy Tailor, 

Whom you pressed and sent to sea." 


“ If you seeks your Billy Tailor, 

Know he’s inconstant and severe, 

(Poor Sukcy's heart beat high and heavy, 
And she dropjied one very big tear.) 


*' Rise up early in tiie morning, 

At rise of sun and break of *lay, 
And you’ll sec your Billy Tailor 
Dancing with a lady gay.” . 


Then she called for sword and pisbd. 
Which did como at her cornTiiand, 
And she shot poor Billy Tailor 
With liis lady in his hand. 


Which when the captain came for to know 
it, • 

He very much applauded what she had 
done, 

And he made her first lieutenant 
Of the gallant Thunder bomb.’ 


Seit quater insiltunt Gtci (1) crudeliter 
ilium, 

Ca?rulea ocean! voste notaiite gregem, 

"Vique cocgcruiit ceisam cousceiulere nu- 
vim, 

I’roh scelus! el rigidis iinpusuere foris. 

Sed siiii do cnnctis loiigc fidissima iiuutis, 

SuMiunia eat liubitn ponesccuta mari; 

Candida in imberbi maculautur lilia 
vultii, 

Kt maims in nigram vertitur alba 
ptceni. 

ilia, virflm ritu, furit in cerfamine primo, 

Oiisitu stilplmrcis, nec trumefacta, 
globis, 

Horrisoiios igties inter; diiiii, veste soliila, 

l^urior iiitacia ost ])rodita inunima 
nive: 

Qutlvis&Ductor, “Quisnam hue teventus 
adegit,” 

Postiilal: “Kieptum qnipriinus,'' ilia, 
“ prociini. 

Quern tu ))n‘udisti fecistique ire per al- 
tnm! ’— 

Hi^ncciiie amas? cheu quam tihi 
la'sus amor! 

Nam scito, infelix, incoustantem atijue se- 
vcrtini, 

l*ra quo tottuleris scinivir. esse viruin."’ 

(Vix sc continiiit Susauna: jiectiis unlie- 
lum, 

Lrcryinaque ex oculis reppeiit una 
viam.) 

“Surge age, el auronn primo suli lumiue 
Havas 

Descrc peiidenteni, sole orienie, torurn ; 

Quern seipieris, cantii et lidibus saltare vi- 
ilebis, 

Ad dnmiiiffi motus, Candida et ilia, 
suaj.” 

Coritiiiuo sibi tela furetis letalia poscit; 

Itnr—etiii digit is ignis et ensis eranf; 

Stravlf et atroci jdiiinldquc cl sidplmris 
ictu 

Prensonfem, interdus quae sibi causa, 
tnaim. 

VirtutU Dux magiianimce nun immernor 

nil 

Phuisus, quoB cuperet Pentliesilea, 
d(‘(lll. 

Nec inura: fulmineo! pracreelf y\iniizonu 
puppi, 

Ut Tjegatorum de gregc jiritnu foret.’ 


We know not whether from the stronger contrast, which makes 
the indltngruity ilhore amusing, the still greater apj>aient remote¬ 
ness of English nursery nonsense from Attic Greek, and the severer 

test 
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tf*st to which scholarship appears to expose itself; or simply, 
perhaps, from the more happy execution, unquestionably the best, 
after Person’s, of the comic versions, are two into iambics and 
Aristophanic trochaics—the former by Bishop Butler—the latter 
by the head master of Eton. 


‘the man op th ess alt. 

‘ There was a man of Thessaly, 

And he was wondrous wise, 

He jumiied into a gooseberry bush, 
And scratched out both liis eyes. 

And when lie found bis eyes were out, 
With all his might'and main, 

He jumped into another bush 
And scratched them in again.' 


'E| »h BirreeXif ri/ Jn ipsp, 

if i^yn vKnifttpiprartP' 

itititpi«xwPitt»»i^Ttp ittnXart, 

Vifircc.t V aPf^a^b^fp iipfiXftup 

it »vp rit i/JAnri», rvpxif fiyii, 

fu fthp vwisrrel' «AX’ ivnet^iiws 

/SaTss tip' &XXpip nXmr tit ixpcpfJvisp, 
itiif TPvS' iyiPtr' i^etufit ’t» Tu(fXtZ fiKttrm^ 


The living scholar’s trifle strikes us as extremely clever; the 
quiet jrravity of the supposed scrap from Athcnacus reads like a 
genuine excerpt from that chronicler of amusing nothings, as 
well as of valuable anecdote and excellent poetry, that diner-out 
of celebrity, and faithful reporter of ancient small-talk. We have 
the advantage of quoting Dr. Hawtrey from a corrected cojjy in 
his privately printed * Trifoglio —■ 


' AthvnEci Fragmentum in palimpsesto bibliotheca) Ambrosianas ab Angelo Maio 
inventum, anteliuc vero non cdituni. 


—— iri^j Si tup HPTTvfuPf ut in Kfifiippu rtTs iutrpauTi ^rxfttrtflpTtt AiovTif tripi Si 
ifpiflup TtPUPf US TUP iraiilPxup vis p‘P*t xaretwrafttva, iftrdZa, tup KufiDtup vis a'uvus 
yfutpn' 


—iXXd PUP itrihr, upifiSt “ aP/xa veii 

TtVfU^XPU’” 

^ffiXiKu Tis tv Iv 9 IKU tuXaKas w^tus' 
MTTu(f)ai Si KfijieipTvai Ttvfdius iv wiftfutvi' 
vtu Si triftfpecvps ««rivr«;, tiufvifttirap 

TUfPtX' 

sv T«S' thufi* itiwtais xai rt)pamie«7f 

iv /tux.V ^p/auve ^etPiXtiis vipyipi IXtyiZive, 
ipetlidipip S' irpuyt %ifit WVfPap apvpp xac) 
poiXi 

PI faxiriXis' PI Taut ^ av’ ttuXiiP V^tifra 

Xipou 

ppiTiee.’ xttvu yip ^Xitp itra viyaus epplfiap 
T«ii Vi ppat Tns raiXeiiptis f^YX,*' 

^i/ap. 


‘ Sing a song of sixpence, 

A pocket full of rye 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pic : 

When tlie pie was opened 
The birds began 1u sing. 
Was not that a dainty dish 
To set before the King '/ 

Tlic King was in the parlour 
Counting out his money, 
Tlie Queen was in the kitchen 
Fiuting bread and honey; 
Tlie Maid was in tlie garden 
Hanging out the clothes, 
Down came a blackbird* 
And carried off her nose.’ 


Wc cannot quit the ' Trifoglio,’ as we have thus already tres¬ 
passed on the privacy of a volume printed only for limited dis¬ 
tribution among the author’s friends, without expressing our 
admiration at the singular versatility of talent, and command of 
various languages, displayed in its pages. It contains transla- 
-II_ s _ 

* Petsipney codd, refrag. JA'gc, meo periculo, “ little bird.” Bentley.' 

tions 
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tions of short poems—with a few original pieces in Greek, I talian, 
and German (we have a Latin composition in the Arundines* by 
Dr. Ilawtrey, which our space alh)ws us not to quote). The 
versions are from French and English into Greek—from Latin, 
English, and German into Italian—and from English into Ger¬ 
man—all executed, if we may venture to judge on all these points, 
not merely with surprising accuracy of phrase, but with a graceful 
felicity in catching the turn and genius of each tongue.* We have 
given a specimen of the accomplished author's command of Greek; 
though perhaps out of place, we will venture to gratify our German 
and Italian readers with an instance of his skill in each of these 
languages. We hesitate between the ‘ Burial of Sir John Moore* 
and those perhaps less familiar lines of Byron 


‘ When we two parted 
In silence and toiirii, 

Half brokcii-lieai'ted. 

To sever for years; 

Pale grew thy cheek nud cold, 
Colder thy kiss. 

Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this. 

Tlie dew of the mortiing 
Sunk chill on my biow— 

It felt like the warning 
Of what J feel now. 

Thy vows ore all bi-okeii, 

And light is thy fame ; 

1 hear thy name spoken. 

And shaie in thy shame. 

Tliey name thee l»efore me, 

A knell to mine ear: 

A shudder comes o'er me; 

Why wert thou so dear? 
They know not I know thee, 
Vt'lio knew thee too well 
Long, long shall 1 rue thee. 
Too deeply to tell. 

In secret we met. 

Ill silence J grieve. 

That thy heai-t could forget, 
My spiiit deceive, 
in should meet thee 
After long years; 

How slwuld I greet thee ?— 
With silence and teais.' 


1C18 id) weit uon bir in ©itmerjen 
@^ineigcnb/ tneintnbr mu^te 0 e(;n/ 
Unb mit i)albgebrod)encn {)cri;n 
SRautbe Sabvc feme ftebnr 
^laii unb talt loarb beine ^JBSanger 
dCalter nod) bein lliebecbujlr 
iDannr o bann eg wirb mic bange 
$ui: ben ijeutiaen Sfir&nenflu^. 

Unb be€ ^orgentf)aue$ @^auec 
jl'alt auf meine @teme fiel — 

Unb eg obnbte mic bte 2.taucrr 
S)ie id) ie^t in )! 3 ufen fi‘it)(’. 

4 >in tfl (^firej bin ifl Slreue; 

4 >in ifl beiner Siebe ^fanb { 

Siicbet man non bir — mit Steue 
9lebm’ id) £bdi nn beiner 0 d)anb. 

D mie oft/ mit @d)redentonen/ 
jCommtbein 9(ame in'i 0>>eb5cl 
bittern alle incinen 6 ebnen — 

SBavum Uebt’ id) bid) fo febr ? 
9liemanb glaubt’ id) tbnnt bid) tennen/ 
Unb bod) betet id) bid) an; 
Sangtoirb’g inir im >^etjcn brennen/ 
I 2 .tffer alS id) fagen tann. 

.^eimlid) fd)ribenb bepbc fdijmifgeni 
0 d}mei 9 enb leib’ id) meinen 0 d)meri/ 
iDenn bu tonntef! mid) betriigen/ 
aiiid) oergau bein falfd)e 6 
IDurften mic nad) mand)en 3abcen 
9tod) einmaluns mUbec febnj 
iDann/ o bann roie mivb fabren ? 
6 (bn)ei 9 enb/ meinenb mbebt’ i(b 


We select the Italian translation of Horace’s famous ode; as 
most appropriate to the jrresent article: the closeness and fidelity 
of the translation, as well as the spirit, appear to us remarkable, 
even though the languages are so nearly allied ;— 

* II I'rifoglio; nvvero ScIiltzI Metric! d'uit' Jiiglese. Londroi tivo. jip. 92. 

VOL. LXIX. NO. CXXXVIll. 2 H ‘ Hojiatius. 
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‘ Hobatius. 

‘ Donee ^atus eram tibi 
Nec quisc|uatn potior brachia coiididee 
Cervici juvenie dabat; 

Persarum vigui rege beatior. 


Lint A. 

Donee non aliam mngia 
Arsiati, iieqno erat Lydia post Cliloen, 
Mulli Lydia nominis 
Rutuana vigui cloriur Ilia. 


Hobatius. 

]\Iu nunc Tliresiia Cbloe rugil. 

Dulcos ducta modus, el. citbarni scions, 
Pro non inetiiiiin inori, 

Si ^HU'ceiit animije Fata siqK'rstiti. 


Ltdia. 

Mo forret face inntiiii 
Tiuiritii Calais iilius Oniiti, 

Pro quo bis patiar mori, 

Si jKU'cvut piiero Fata siipcrstiti. 


lIouATirs. 

Quid si prisca redit Voims, 
Diductosque jugo cugit ahenco, 
Si Hava oxcutitiir Cliloe, 
RejuctaH|ue putet jautia Lydiin ? 


Lvdia. 

Quainvis sidore puU-riur 
11 Je e-st, tu levior c<Jitic« ft impnibu 
Iracundior Adria, 

Tecum viveteumein, (ecum obeam libciu. 


* Mwitr’ era io sol piaccvole, 
Nc al collo tuo dilettu 
Striiigea le braccia caiidide 
Pill vago giuvinetto; 
Sprezzai del re di Persia 
11 fasto e le ricebezze, 

PiQ carl fbr di Lidia 
L' aniorc e le dolcezze. 

Quando per me sol fervido 
Arse 1 tuo petto ognora, 

Nf Cloo piu di Tiidia 
Ti fu gradita ancora; 

All or ebi fu di Lidia 
lllustre pill, pill chiaia? 
Della llonuiiia Silvia 
'Frovai la sorte aniara. 

Al siio taleiito or reggorrii, 
Cloc, di Tracia il vanto, 
Col' tremolare arinonico 
Del’ avpa, e fol siu) eaiilu. 
Di lei iV'liee e iiitrepido 
Sajirei niorire allalo, 

Ad alma lantu atnabile 
Se ]icrdunasse il fato. 

Con llanima viceiidevolc 
Or rcgna nel mio pi'tto 
Cal.ii, d’ Oruito iiglio, 

Turinci giovinetto: 

Due volte e pin con gioja 
Sapifi morirgli ullato, 

A quid fanfinllo aiiiabile 
Sc pcrdoiiassu il fain. 

i\Ia—hf 1" untica Tencrf 
Il regno sno ripiglia, 

E a giogo ancor piil rigidn 
I dcstri* r iiciolti iinbiiglia: 
Sc a Cloc la porta ebiudosi, 
Ne 1' arpa ne ’I caiitare 
Sail dispularo a Lidia 
Sprez^ata gia 1' cntraie? 

llencbc del sol piil liicldo 
Foss' egli e pill fedcle, 

Tii lievc jiiii di liiiceia, 

Dell' Adria piil crudelc; 
Teco vorrei ben vivere, 

Di te inorire allato : 

Clie iiuiiein la vila serbiri! 
Clie insiem ci trovi il fato!' 


Under tlic guidance of a master gifted with such varied ac- 
cximplishincuts, and of such cultivated tastes, our great public 
sch<K)l is neither likely to degenerate fnnn its ancient fame, as the 
nurse of fine classical attainments, and the genuine love of ancient 
literature, nor to refuse to admit the study of modern languages, 
as far as they cun be advantageously mtrodu<;^ed, into t)ie gene¬ 
ral system of education. 


To 
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To return, however, to the Arundines. The third part con¬ 
sists of religious pieces, some of which are very pleasingly exe¬ 
cuted—in all we cannot but approve the devotion^d and Christian 
spirit. But the imitation of the old monkish hymns, with their 
barbarous phrases and barbarous rhymes, appears to us carrying 
the prevailing passion for mediaeval antiquity far beyond its proper 
bounds. 

No one can have more profound admiration than ourselves for 
some of the ancient church hymns, the ‘ Dies ira?,* or even the 
‘ Stabat Mater,’ which embody the highest and most awful truths 
of our religion, or perhaps more questionable poetic sentiment, in 
brief lines of inimitable spirit and pregnancy. Two or three of 
these might stand alone, even witliout the association of the mag¬ 
nificent ecclesiastical music to which they belong, and which is 
inseparable from them; and others, being really ancient—part of 
a church service which may be traced upward to an age when 
Latin was still vernacular, and retained in u church in which tlie 
whole ritual is Latin—-are, no doubt, with all their accompani¬ 
ments, imposing, effective, and sublime; but in themselves they 
arc surely no models for composition; at best, there is an air of 
modern Gothic about the imitations of them. If wc arc to have 
Latin verses, let them be written, as far as their latiuity and their 
versification, after the example of the great Latin poets: if wo 
introduce, and introduce we may and wc ought, Christian 
thoughts and sentiments, let them be in the form and in tliu 
metres of Virgil and Horace, not even of St. Ambrose and l*ru- 
dentius, far less of the monks of the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
Not that these compositions are without merit. Herrick’s beau¬ 
tiful Litany to the Holy Spirit is cleverly done; but we think 
the thing itself a waste of skill and ingenuity. We want a chaunt 
to make them acceptable to the ear; which, witliout it, flies from 
them, and takes refuge in the exquisite music of well-modulated 
Sa]>])hics or hcndecasyllablcs. 

After all, the present volume must be received as a very in¬ 
adequate rc]n*esentativc of Cambridge classical verse : the editor 
himself would hardly offer these slight pieces, elegant as some of 
them may be, but mixed with much inferior matter, as ap[>roach- 
ing to a selection from the odes and triposes of Cambridge, the 
prize poems of the sister university, or the best exercises of our 
great public schools. We are not likely to see, in the present 
day, a new Musse Anglicana*.’ But merely considered as an 
exercise of the talents of the young, vrho have afterwards risen 
into fame, or a blameless and graceful amusement of many of our 
greatest tonen in tht decline of an useful and distinguished life, it 
is remarkable how much of this reflected interest is thrown on 
the composition of Latin and Greek verse by the characters of 

2 H 2 those 
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those with whom it has been a favourite study. It would not be 
difficult to form a volume called ‘ Poeinata illustriorum Virorum,* 
which would comprehend names of the highest distinction in 
every profession, and in the highest walks of public life,—the 
well •remembered prize exercises at sc^hool or college, as well as 
the ‘ Nugae Metricae,’ as they are called by more than one distin¬ 
guished scholar who has indulged in this style of writing. It is 
curious how many of our great poets have been distinguished for 
their Latin verse: Milton, Cowley, May, Addison, Johnson, 
Cowper, and Gray, occur immediately to the recollection; .and 
modem names would not be wanting. Composition in Latin 
verse has, indeed, been accused of tending to a stiff, foreign, and 
artificial style in poetry. We much doubt this ; we suspect that 
it has never made or marred a poet. This, however, is a field 
on which we cannot enter at present; but even in modern days, 
if we might survey the whole of our eminent men, we should not 
want contributors to our,* Musa;* from every department of lite¬ 
rature and public life. Notwithstanding that here and there 
respectable places in our literature may have been reached by 
some, we speak it to their honour, almost self-educated men, and 
many more have come from quarters where little attention is 
paid to classical lore, and none to composition in the learned 
languages, there are not a few in the highest ranks (to instance 
Mr. Hallam alone), whose names recur constantly in the *Musa; 
Etonenses,’ and who may represent the older r.ace of our scholar- 
authors. But even leaving out our men of letters,—every rahh 
and profession will furnish its contingent, and that not by con¬ 
scription, but by voluntary enrolment. To rej>resent the profes¬ 
sion of medicine wc may summon no less eminent a personage 
than the President of the College himself. 

Sir Henry Halford’s * Nuga*,’* as he informs us, *\vcre mostly 
written in the carriage, and served to beguile the tedium of many 
a long day SjUMit in his professional pursuits.’ But his lines have 
none of those jolts and inequalities, said to have dislocated Sir 
Richard Blackmore's verses, while ho rattled over the rough 
stones of the metropolis. 'Fhe President’s ch.ariot seems to have 
glided smoothly over a well-constructed wood-pavement. Here 
arc a few specimens :— 

* Had I a heart for f.iUehood framed, Si violare fldem mihi cor proclivius easef, 

I ue'er could injure you : Creile niihi, me non posse iiocere tibi: 

For tlio' your tongue no promise claim'd, Quamcpiam eteiiiin tua verba iidem me 
Your cliaruis would make me true. nulla rogasseiit, 

Feciiseiit llduin forma decusque tiium. 

Then, lady, dread not here deceit, Ergo pone met us, ct fraudem parce 

N(»r fear to suH'er wrong, vereri{i) ; 

Neu timeas fictos in tua dainna dulos : 

* ‘Nuguj Metricss, by Sir H, H, Bt., M.D. 1839.* pji. 40 (notpublished). 

Cuiiclos 
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For friends in all (lie old you’ll raeef, 
And lovers in the young. 

And when they find that you have bless'd 
Another with yonr heart. 

They’ll hid aspiring passion rest. 

And act a brother's part.’ 

Shi'.hidan. 


Cunctos ncinpe senes inter numerabis anii- 

COS, ; 

Ncc juveins,qni te non amet, ullus erit. 

Ercum tc socio tandem devinxeris uni, _ 
Profiiius nrdeiites, emtern tiirha, proci 
Demittent fpstum, stimnlosque Cnpidinis 
omnes, 

Fraternncquc dabunt pigiius umicitis®.’ 


Popts’s charming lines are thus pleasingly rendered:— 


‘ Me let the lender office long engago 
To rock the cradle of expiring age; 

With lenient art extend a mother's hirath, 
Make languor smile, and smooth the Iwd 
of dealli; 

Explore ilic thought, explain the asking 
eyo, 

Anil save awhile one parent from the sky.’ 


‘ Sit pia ciwa mild loiigiim invigilare se- 
noctic, 

Et matri somiios conciliare leves; 

Qua }K>8sim eluctantem nnimam leid arte 
morari, 

Et dtilci nlluquio fallen* mortis iter; 
Explnrarc velit quid mens ini:erta, r.avcrc 
In cwlum lit redeat seriur una parens.’ 


Two rejected stanzas of the'Klegy’ find a more successful 
imitator than most of those which Gray retained have done ;— 


* And thou ! who, mindful of the uiiho- 
noured ilcad. 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 

By night and lonely contemplation led 

To wander in the gloomy walks of fate; 

Hark! Iiuw the sacred cairn that breathes 
around 

nidi every fierce, tumultuous passion 
cease, 

In still small accents whispering from the 
ground 

A grateful earnest of eternal iieace.’ 


< Tuque memor! sortem iiigciiuo r|u( car¬ 
mine iiarras 

Functolum vitft, tcmerc et sine honore 
jaccntiim 

Cum contenijihiri juvet, et crescenlibus 
umbris 

Node sepultornm solus peragrare recessns; 

Audin’? ut liic sanctu affiatii, tranipiillinr 
rrlhrr 

Temfieret cfirenos anirui quoscunque tu- 
rnultus 

Dnm tei'ue. assurgens viridi rlo cospitc 
murmur 

Dat grata xtenrte tandem prtesagia paci s. 


A wicked wit might insinuate that to a less experienced ami 
skilful physician than the President, the passage of Shakspcarc, so 
neatly rendered below, might have been suggested by some qualm 
of c-OMScience at having dismissed a patient, rather prematurely, 
on that awful journey from which poor Claudio shrunk with such 
natural apprclicnsions:— 


‘ Ay, but to die and go we know not 
whither, % 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot, 

This seiisible, warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery fionds, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed icc; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round 
about • • 

The pendant world; or to be worse than 
worst 


‘ Attamen, hen ! qnam triste mori! nec 
quo lit eundum 

Scire prius—positum clausa putresccre in 
area ; 

Mernbrorum sisti motus, alacrcmquc vi* 
gorem 

In lutcam solvi molem — qtinm fristc ! 
capacem 

Lartitiecque jocique animam torrentibus 
uri 

Ignibus, aut muntis plaudi glactalis in 
alveo; 

Sustieiuumve 
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Of those that lawicta wd uncertain 
tlionghts 

Imagine howling! tis too horrible! 

I'lic rncaiieal and most loathed worldly 
life, . 

'Whii’ji age, ach, penury, and imprison* 
tnent 

Oaii lay unnalurc, is a paradise 

To what wc fear of death.’——— 


SuspensumTe dari mentis, noclcsque clios- 
que 

Hue illuc, invisa vi, turbantibus orbeni. 

Aut graviora pati, quitn quos cruciatibns 
actos 

Tartareaa implrrc feris ululatibns umbras, 

Anxia mens hoiuluum, niirum et misera- 
bilc! fiuxit— 

Horrendum! quodcumque mail fevat ffgra 
sencctus, 

Panijeriesve dolorvc gravis, trnctajve ca¬ 
tena!, 

Omnia quae possuut iufestain reddere 
vitam, 

Esse voluplates hette Elysiumquc vi- 
dentur 

S{)cctanti mortem projie, vcnturamquc ti- 
menti.* 


Sir Henry was bred in a school, or at a time when the niceties 
of quantity were not enforced with proper regard. He indulges 
too often in the short final o, and ^ ante scelns’ (p. 27) is quite 
inadmissible. 

We turn to the judges of the land. We presume not to know 
whether some of these learned persons ever beguile the weariness 
of an intomiinable cause, or the dulncss of some lengthy and re¬ 
morseless argument, by relaxations of this kind. Certain Greek 
epigrams arc afloat which acknowledge one of the bench as their 
undoubted parent; but to speak the truth, remembering the 
youthful feats of more than one of these ermined sages, the prize 
poems at the school and cither university which have given i)ro- 
sage of their future distinction, wo are unwilling to accept these 
verses as fair examples of their powers, although those powers 
may have been blunted by disuse, by familiarity with barban)us 
law Latin, and the prosaic w'ork of the courts. As, then, wc are 
not aware that any of these learned personages have brought them- 
selves recently un<ler our jurisdiction, even by the doubtful act 
of printing for private circulation, we shall revert to an older hand, 
that of one still held in the highest traditionary reverence in the 
profession, and who, we believe, was only prevented by his own 
unwillingness to receive favours from a government to which he 
was adverse in politics (he was a Arm, consistent, and honourable 
Whig) from attaining the very highest rank. We happen to pos¬ 
sess a copy of verses by Mr. Sergeant Lens (not printM in the 
* Muste Etonenses’), which, though youthful in style and subject, 
appears to us of such peculiar elegance, as to deserve preser¬ 
vation 

* AD AMICAM. 

* Grates insidiis tuia dolisque, 

Viuclis jam refero lubens eolutis. 

Jam flammia solitec carent mediilla;, 


Langucscunt 
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Languescunt veteris faces Amoris; 

Jam tandem miserans meos dolores, 

Amis deposuit graves Qjipido. 

Si numcn referant tuum susurri, 

Vnltiis mi sulito caret ruborc; 

Si vultum aspicio tuum, siuumquc. 

Pectus mi solito caret turaultu. 

Si stcllsc placidum monent soporem, 

Tuam non revehit sopor figuram; 

SI pellit placidum dies soporem, 

Tuum non revehit dies dccorem. 

Nunc solus sine te vagor, ncc unqunm 
Solus te comitem vim requiro; 

Nunc tecum assideo diu, nec unquam 
Quod tecum assideo placet pigctvc. 

Si mccum repeto tuos decores, 

Non crescit tacitis amor medullis ; 

Si mecum refero mcos dolorcs, 

Non pectus solitii tumcscit irft,. 

Scu me lumine despicis superbo, 

Scu ridens facili vocas occllo, 

Inanis favor est, inanis ira. ' 

Si curis vacuus vagor, quietus, 

Vcl si sollicitus, timens, dolcnsquc, 

Non cst quod doleo tuum, tuumvc 
Quod curis vacuus vagor, quietus. 

Jam sedes sine te placeut amecnec, 

Ncc quod tu simul es placeut molcsttc. 

Jam visa cs, fatcor, satis venusta, 

Sed non atnplius una Gratiarum, 

Sed non purpurci parens Amoris. 

Nympham descnii vagam, infidclem, 

Tu certa juvcncm. fide probumque; 

Utrurn plus dcceat dolcrc? Amantcm 
Tu vix invenics fidcliorem, 

Multas inveniam brevi infideles.’ 

Wo aro not qiilto sure that, if we wore to ransack our treasures, 
we might not find something, if ntit quite so easy and graceful, yet 
in no severer tone, bearing the name of one or other of our rigiit 
reverend^rclalcs. But we are checked by the still higher rever¬ 
ence due to the lawn above the ermine ; in these days especially, 
w'hen (in theory at bvist, we cannot say much for the practice) the 
celibacy of the clergy being .so strongly urged, any reminiscence 
of sucii juvenile weakness, even in poetry, might .shock the 
austerity of the moilern Novatians; and even call forth an ana¬ 
thema from the cloisters of Magdalene, no longer to be contami¬ 
nated by female footsteps. We will allow, then, the reverend 

bench 
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bench to repose on the memory of Bishop Lowlh, and the names 
which occur so frequently in all our collections of prize com¬ 
positions, as well as the late Ihshop of Lichhcld. One specimen, 
however, we possess of youthful relipous verse as well as youthful 
scholarship, by one who afterwards rose to the bench;—this 
versification of the ^Te Deum* appears to us so happy, that we 
venture to subjoin it. The friends of the late kind and learned 
Bishop Dampicr will scarcely take oifence at the liberty which we 
take with his production:— 


* Laudamus, ct Doininum, Dens, 
Tn coiititemur uiiiciun. 

Tc tofa gens mortal iuni 
Patrem Tatennur maximum. 

Tc curilitetitiir angeli 
Inimensacoeloriiin ugtniua. 

“ O sancte, saiicle, saticlc Dens, 
Dens 8al)a«jtli!‘' aureis 
Lyris seraphim cuiichiuiit. 
IJbiqiu* quicquid cat, replet 
A ugiisfa majestas turn, 

Dens supreme, glorias 
Te laudat illustrissimtim 
iVpustidi collegium; 

Tc laudat ct jmlchcrrima, 

A'ates sacri, coinnmnitas; 

Te laudat ct chirissimum 
Agnicn, pcicmpti martyres. 

Te conlilctur dissita 
Totum per orl)cm Kcclcsia; 
Paler Creator. Te Drum, 

Fill Itcdcmptor, Tc Deum, 

Tc Sjiiritus Paraclete, Drum. 

Tti, Christc, rex es maximus, 

Tu, Cliriste, Patris Filins, 
jliitenius, immutabil is. 

Til, cilni bonus susccjicras 


Peccata nostra toHere, 

Non matris aversutus es 
Morlalis iiteriiin virginis. 
Victor, revulso aciilco 
Mortis, Tui cultoribiis 
Croli reclusisti fores. 

Dextra Dei nuiic assides 
Summa Palris j»ar gloria. 
Redibis indc, credimus, 

Ct lequuB orbem jiulicrs. 
KrgO prccamur, adjuva 
Tno redemptos sanguine; 
Atquc ill beat is sedibus 
Inter pios da vivere, 

In seeculorum ssecula. 
Dotnine, gnliernn nos tuns, 
Tuere iios, nostrusque res 
111 raajns ii.sque proniove. 

Ad Te; prccamur indies, 
Tuosque laudes diciinus. 
Puros sceleris, el integros 
Nos hoc, Uoniine, serves die. 
Miserere, cleinenti&sime, 
Miserere supplicantiiun, 
Miserere tibi (identium. 

In Te repono sja-m ineam, 
Nuiiqnain, Deus, me deserc.’ 


Whether any of our younger statesmen in the present day 
keep up the remembrance of their early studies by the prac¬ 
tice of classical composition, we presume not to say; many of 
them on both sides of the house are good scholars, and occa¬ 
sionally soften the rude strife of political contention by those 
allusions to classical writers which delighted Pulteney and Wal¬ 
pole and Bolingbroke, North, Fox, and Pitt. On one fide Lord 
Morpeth, on the other Lord Stanley, are w'ell known to possess— 
even if they have ceased to cultivate—this graceful endowment. 
Nor are these the only recent names among our flourishing or 
our rising statesmen, who might be expected to contribute to 
our ‘ Latin Poems by distinguished Men.* But our limits warn 
us that we must confine ourselves to but a fev.r. We hs.ve pre¬ 
cluded ourselves indeed by our notice of the Marquess Wellesley’s 

elegant 
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elegant ' Primiti® et Reliquia?,’* from adducing one of tlie more 
commanding illustrations of our ‘ Defense of (Latin) Poesy.’ 
We cannot, however, deny ourselves the ])leasure, we should say 
perhaps the melancholy pleasure, of inserting the following few 
lines, which appear in the copy before us, a sort of * 1’Envoy ’ to 
Lord Brougham of some additions to the small volume:— 

* Accipe reliquias jam denique rcliquiarum, 

Graiaque mista Italis, frugmentaqne fragmeiitorum, 

Quae node insomni, atque inter ))lanctusquc doluresqnc 
Edusa (heu cassi verba imperfecta poctac !) 

Attamen et srevi solatia duicia morbi, 

Ad te confugiunt, atque in te vota reponunt.* 

Whether the fame of the writer gives its interest to his Latin 
verses, or the Latin verses a<ld to the fame of the writer. Lord 
AV’elleslcy would sujjply a noble name, and occupy an ample 
space of our collection. 

There is another volume before us by the friend and contem¬ 
porary of Lord Wellosley, which we should boldly ’open before 
our readers, as commanding this double recommendation in an 
extraordinary degree, if we were not met at the threshold by the 
w'arning inscription addressed to those friends of the author whom 
he honoured by the gift of his ‘ Nuga* Mctrica’ — 

* At tu quicquid id est ineptiarum, 

Ne prodire sinas in ora vulgi.’ 

We will not attempt tt> elude the force of this prohibition by 
denying, as we fairly might, the justice of the disparaging terms 
w hich the modesty of the author has applied to his composi> 
lions. We have carefully abstained from assigning any very high 
literary rank even to the most finished verses of this kind. What¬ 
ever may be the proper intrinsic merit of the verses to which we 
allude, much of their charm consists in their having afforded 
amusement to the declining years of Lord Grenville: they are a 
grave and a grateful testimony to the value of such studies from 
the highest authority. To those who had the advantage of wit¬ 
nessing the tranquil dignity of Lord Grenville’s retirement, this 
testimony cannot but be singularly valuable. Deliberately 
retreating, at an c.arlier period than is usual, from public affairs— 
withdraivn from the passions of political life, with no assumption 
of philosophic disregard, but with an earnest though contemplative 
interest in all that concerned the civil and religious welfare of 
his country— 

‘ With all that should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends j’— 

* " • Quart, Hcv. vol. Ixv. p. 527. 

f ‘ Nnga Metricte,— Not hen novimvt me nthU.^MVccvxxiv.’ 

ill 
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in the g^ardens of Dropmore, his own exquisite creation, exer¬ 
cising almost a parental care over the university of which he was 
chancellor, and overlooking from his grounds the school at which 
he was educated; entering into all the literature of the day, and 
discussing a new novel of Walter Scott’s with the warmest de¬ 
light and the soundest judgment,—Lord Grenville reverted to 
those classical studies, which he never neglected, with fresh de¬ 
light, and occasionally throw oif in his leisure hours these very 
elegant ‘Nugac/ We feel still stronger temptation to trespass 
on this forbidden ground, as admitting us, as it were, into more 
intimate familiarity with this distinguished man, and showing 
his strong and solid character, as it appears in his public life, 
touched by the softer lights of kind and amiable feelings. There 
is a playful correspondence, in Homeric verses, about some 
French lamps, with the late Lord Holland, in his pure clas¬ 
sical tastes, no less than in other respects, the legitimate 
heir of Charles Fox, and worthy to take a third place in this 
highly-cultivated triumvirate. But there is one poem, which we 
arc so confident that we have seen in print beyond the charmed 
circle, that wo have less scruple in transferring it to our pages. 
It is an epitaph on a fine Newfoundland dog, named Tippoo, 
which swam on shore at Tenby, in South Wales, from a wreck, 
wdth his master’s pocket-book in its mouth. It lived for some 
lime on the beach, but at length found a master in Lord (iren- 
villo, and accompanied him to Dropmore, where, if we remem¬ 
ber right, these lines arc inscribed on a stone in the grounds.-— 
N. B. The town of Tenby was occupied by a Flemish colony as 
early, it is said, as Henry 1. 


‘Tjppo ego bic jaceo: lapidem ne sperne, 
viator, 

Qui tali iinpositua stat aufier ossa caui. 

l>arg& mi iiatura monn dcdit otnnia, iiua- 
Iriim 

(^ucecumquc cxoniatit nobilitaiitque 
genus. 

Itobnr erat validum, ftH-mB: coiicinua 
venustoa, 

Itigcnui mores, iiiterocrata fldes. 

Nec pudet invtst iiofinon geS:>issc tyronni, 

Si tarn diasimili viximua iiigenio. 

Naufragua in nud^Tenbeise ejectns arena, 

Ploravi domino me suiKrease men, 

Quern mibi luctanti frustra, fruatraque 
juvanti, 

Abrcptuui, occaui in gnrgite mersit 
byeina. 

Solus ego Bospes, aed quoa miser iiwe ta- 
Iwllas 

Morte mthi in mediil oredidit, ore 
ferena. 


Trantlated hy a feamh relative. 

* Here, stranger, pause, nor view wi(b 
scornful eyes 

Tbe atone which marks where faithful 
Tippoo lies. 

Freely kind nature gave each liberal 
grace, 

Wbici) moat ennobles and exalts our race. 

Excelling strength and beauty joined in 
me, 

Ingenuous worth, and flnn fidelity. 

Nor abanie 1 to have home a tyrant's name. 

If so unlike to his my spotless fame. 

Cast by a fatal storm on Tenby a coast, 

Heck less of life, I wailed my master lost, 

Whom bwg ooutendiug with tlie o'er- 
whelming wave, 

In vain, with fruitless love, I strove to 
save. 

I, only 1, alas! surviving bore 

Hu dying trust, his^blets, to tbe,|ihnre. 

Kind welcome from the Belgian race 1 
found, 


Who 
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Dulci me hoipitio Belgai occepre colmti, 
Ipsa etiam Ilia olim gens aliena plagia; 

Et tnihi gratum crat In lougft apatiorier 
orl, 

Et quanquatn liifido membra larare 
moii; 

Gratum erat tcstivis pucrorum atijnngere 
turinis 

Porticipm lusQa me, comitomque vifei. 

Vcrum uti de multia captauli fruatula 
meiiaia, 

Bruma uderat, aemique bora timenda 
mci, 

Jn^rata adeo illiixit fortune, noviquc 
Berfiigiuni et requiem cure dcdit do* 
mini: 

Exinde hos anltua, bsjc inter florca rura, 
Et vixi felix, et lumuluin bunc 
baboo.’ 


Who once in Utnea remote, on British 
ground. 

Strangers like me, came from a foreign 
strand, 

I loved at large along the extended sand 

To roam, and oft beneath tho swelling 
wave, 

Tliougb known so fatal once, iny limbs 
to lave; 

Or join the children in their summer play, 

First in their sports, comjxudon of their 
way. 

Thus, while from many a.hand a meal I 
sought. 

Winter and ago had certain misery 
brought; 

But foi tune smiled, a safe anil blest alMule 

A new-found master's generous love be¬ 
stow’d ; 

And midst these shades, whore smiling 
lluwrcts bloom, 

Gave me a happy 1 ife, and honoured tomb,' 


Wc cannot refrain from one further trespass. There is some¬ 
thing to us in the contemplation of the quiet dissolution of a good 
and religious man, as described in tho following verses, suggested 
by the exquisite lines of Webster and of Milton, so charac¬ 
teristic—so nearly approaching, if wc may so say, ' to the pro¬ 
phetic strain ’—as to give even a most solemn and affecting tone 
to the composition:— 


‘ SalvR, qum placidi gratit sub imagine 
■omiii, 

Subrepens, vltia chiudis arnica diem, 
Mors pure' tranqiiillu, in quam matura 
senectus 

l^riuscripta rerum surtc soluta cad it. 
Non tibi fatidici exaidtail diro igiie co- 
metse, 

Non fremit adventu conscia terra tuo. 
Ncc ]ir{psaga canit ferali carmine bubo, 
Nec rabidai auditur vox nlulare lupse. 
Vemm ubi, ferrestri mens functa labore, 
quictein 

Expfit, iiique siias geslit abire doinos, 
Corporeis lente vinclis exsolvitur, et sc 
Vix smititvitn deliciente raori; 

Ut, levis orboreos autiimni sidere fructus 
Mulliter in patrinm decutit aura solum. 
Turn soeft composta manu, aotosque Pe¬ 
nates 

Inter, bubet fucilis lamina fessa sopor. 
Quill et ainicorum curse lacryinaeqno 
sequiintiir, 

Et modica iiistaurat funera Justus bonos. 
Altapetant alii, et priturss laudis amora 
.Sangyioeum inSMtgnt arohitionis iter; 
Hac mihi sit, tacitse dscuiwi (ramite vitee, 
Hac demiim in ceelos scandere posse via,' 


Webstbh. 

* O tliou soft natural rlcath, tliat art joint 
twin 

To 9 weetrst slumber! no ruugh-lieardcd 
comet 

Stares on thy mild departure; tbe dull 
owl 

Beats not against thy casement; the bourse 
wolf 

Scents not tliy carrion: pity winds thy 
corse, 

While horror waits on princes.’ 

VUtnria Coromh.f Act 


Milton. 

* Till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thir mother's lap, or be with cose 
Gather d, not harsltly plucked, fur dealli 
mature.’ 

P, L., xi. 539. 


Wo 
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We must, however, before we conclude, still more strongly 
enforce upon our readers, that these slight, however elegant and 
finished pieces, must not be considered, any more than die selec¬ 
tion from the ' Arundines,’ as representing the highest excellence 
attained even in very modern times by our Latin poetry. We 
should not otherwise be doing justice either to the 'illustrious 
men,’ who might contribute things written in a far loftier vein 
to our proposed collection, or to the intrinsic value of the poetry 
itself. We are admonished to repeat this caution by a small 
volume, printed two years ago, containing some most remarkable 
specimens of Lucretian verse, which would not have been dis¬ 
owned, the editor boldly asserts, by Lucretius himself.* The 
editor holds them forth very judiciously as an encouragement and 
example to young Eton scholars, as they all belong to that school. 
The volume includes Gray’s fragment ' de Principiis Cogitandi;’ 
two Eton or Cambridge exercises by the late master of Eton, Dr. 
Kcate, and Mr. William Frerc, the late master of Downing Col¬ 
lege ; with the three triposes of Mr. Robert Smith—the friend 
of Canning, and brother of Sydney—on the Cartesian, Platonic, 
and Newtonian systems. Though we should doubtless have 
rather wished that Gray should have finished his Agrippina, or his 
English Didactic Poem—yet we would willingly have prolonged 
his life for the completion likewise of this noble Latin fragment. 
There is something in this kind of poetry singularly congenial 
with Latin verse : the three greatest productions of Roman i>octry 
partake more or less of this character—the poem of Lucretius, 
the Georgies of Virgil, the Ejiistles of Horace. The somewhat 
elaborate and artificial diction of Roman verse, even in the best 
poets, contrasts tvith the easy simplicity of Greek : it wants free¬ 
dom (we are warned by the name of Catullus not to speak too 
strongly) for the expression of fervent passion : it had not, it might 
seem that it was incapable of, tragedy. But Latin verse is the 
noblest vehicle for subjects which admit of study, and skill, and 
elaborate finish—wheye the expression should be condensed or ex¬ 
panded, either to enforce moral truth by some pregnant and apoph- 
thcginatic line„ or to invest a dry and barren subject with foreign 
hues of picturesque beauty: here it moves in its own clement; 
its masculine majesty and its suggestive richness have full scope. 
Nor can the young scholar be put to a severer test than in this 
kind of composition. It tries at once the acuteness of his intellect, 
which must clearly comprehend the philosophic thoughts, w'hether 
physical or moral, which he would array in words; his intimate 

* * FosciculuB carminum stylo Lucretiaiio scriptoruni; Auctoribus doctis quibusdam 
Viris, iu sintt Regis Schols Etonensis, Musarum Disci pliiift olim iiistitutia. Etoiis. 
1839.’ 

acquaintance 
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acquaintance not merely with the whole texture of Lucretian 
language, or language which Lucretius would have used if neces¬ 
sary, but with all its finer, evaiicsccnt shades of meaning; and 
his fertility of illustration, which must be at once clear and pre¬ 
cise, lest his meaning should evaporate into the vague and 
unintelligible; imaginative, lest he should be dry and barren; and 
still, while his fancy lets itself loose in this kind of illustrative 
comparison, it must be regulated and kept within the bounds of 
propriety and of natural association by the purest taste. The 
Latin poet (and a poet he must be, to succeed, in this kind of 
composition) will have constantly to summon to his ser>'ice un¬ 
usual words, which must be genuine Latin, and of which he must 
know the very nicest and most intimate signification ; and all this 
requires a complete mastery over a foreign and dead language, 
rarely attained, but, if attained, too intrinsically valuable to be 
allowed to wear out for want of exercise. We know not whether 
Mr. Robert Smith has continued to cultivate this remarkable 
talent: if he has, we could look to no quarter for such valuable 
contributions to a collection of Anglo-Latin poetry. Nor can 
we refrain from enriching our pages,with one passage (w^ take 
it from the * Cartesii Principia’), as a specimen of poems wliich, 
however their fame may have been great among their contem¬ 
poraries, and may have descended in the direct line of Etonian 
celebrity to their revival in the small volume from which we 
quote, may be unknown to many scholars, both able and willing 
to appreciate their extraordinary excellence- 

* Principio passim spatia indigesta tenebat 

Lubrica materies, crudiquo tremeutia round! 

Semina; nec vacuum illud erat, sed plena volabant 

Corpora. Turn assiduis inter se rootibus acta, 

Liquida rameuta, et teneri ccepere vapores 

DifHuere, ct vasturo sesc labyrinthus m seqiior 

Explicuit, fccitquc viam, qu& prcecipitantes 

Conducrent atomi, et solidus coalesceret orbis. 

* 

klajoT abhinc rerum facies, et sauctior usus 
Exoritur; voluitque aiiimatam feedere ftxo 
lie Deus naturam, et justis volvere sese 
^ Imperiis; ipse in medio, certissimus auctor, 

Intus agit, pascitque efiuso numine mundum. 

Idcirco levis illc fluor circum ambit opacos, 

./Etheris oceano cingens, atq\ic occupat -orbes; 

Vividus, aka tremens, setemo turbine raptus; 

Qualem etiam rostivo sub sudo sajpe vidcre est, 

• Cum flaliamec ardentes radii, teuuesquc superne 
Lympharum rores, atque aurte intactilis humor 

Miacucrunt 
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Miscuerant aeaet et eoelo luctautur apertn, 

^Estu pure quati loca cernimuB, et treitiere omuein 
A6ra per campum, rapid&que liquescere luce. 

Sol autem maris immensi Bpatia aurea circum 
Torticibus traliit, et rutilo rotat axe plauetas. 
lllee'indefetaee peraguut per inania cursus 
Quseque suos; una erranti aymphonia coelo 
Scilicet, et rerum consentit mobilis ordo. 

Arduua ante omnes agitur Cylleaius Hermes; 
Credibiie est ilium tenebria et uoctc carentem 
i^temo radiare die, tam fervida torret 
Tcmperies, rapidique urget vicinia Solis. 

Gratae quippe vices aliis, requiemque calorum 
Alternam nature dedit, jussitque vagari 
(Floridus unde furet vigor et sincera facultas) 
Nubila per coelum et gelidos erumpere fontcs, 
Diffuditque cavis liquidum in couvallibus eequor. 

Pro.tima dcindc tenet magiii spatia ampla scicni 
Dia Venus, tibi, Terra, soror, tibi, prima diei 
Nuncia, cum teneram jaculatut roscida liiccm 
Mane novo, noctisque hyemalia claustra resolvit. 
^Estivis eadein ilia comes surgentia ducit 
Sidera temporibus. 

Ncc tu. Terra, tui medid. in testudine mundi 
Figeris, astrorumquc sedes regina, sed un& 

Kapta volas, usque assidu^ vortigiue tranans 
iFltherios apices, liquidique voluinina cocli: 

Sicut odoratam cum Pinaron aut Calycadni 
Praetcrvecta sinus, nut ostia divitis Indi 
Labitur indulgens zepbyro ratis; oiiine cubanti 
Sternitur sequor aqud.: leaves ilia usque per undas 
It tacita, et specie labentia littora linquit. 

Ultcriora autem Iscv^ torrenlia luce, 

Martis, et ignito crudcscunt concava vultu. 

JDeinde Juvem circum fulgent! quatuor ardent 
Astra satellitio: gelidos Saturnus oberrat 
FjXtreiiius fines, et tardo luinine lustrat. 

Quos ultra iunumeri Soles, et Candida curruiit 
Sidera, sive ca sunt magni flammantia mundi 
Mmnia, scu vastinn difi^sa x>er infinitum 
Ultra animoTum aciem, et nostrse confinia mentis. 

Ergo umbras sequimur tenues, et inania rerum 
Semina: nec moestm flerunt Phaethonta sorores, 
Stillantes vitreum fuUis lacrymantibus imbrem, 
Curribus excussum patriis: nec conscia Latmi 
Luna videC nemora; aut stellatae Atlautides ardeut 
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Virgineis habitatee animis:—apparet in alto 
Pura quics coe1o« liquidisque innantia mundi 
Sidera vorticibus, et late lu^idus sther. 

Felix quL placidum aopbiie libaverit amnem! 

Cui sccura suos aperit sapieutia funtea I 
Pluribus ilia quidcm: sed enim circumsttit accrba 
Dirarum facies, probibetque attingere ripam ; 

Anxietas, vacuoque ferox Insania risu, 

Et qucecuraqiie fatigato cornea addita cordi 
llaeret incxpletum, atque animo febricitat segro. 

Quid tibi taiitopere eat, mortalia, multa quercntcm 
Ducere, sollicitamque gravi formidine vitam]^ 

Quid csccurn studio vivendi detercrfe ajvotn? 
Necquicquam; quoniam brcvia atque incCrta labascunt 
Tcmpora, et iufectfi. jamjam ad caput adstitit horU 
Mors operumque quics, et respiratio curas. 

Nos aulem lucis non intcllecta cupido 
Alligat, atque animum dulcedine pascit inani.’* 


Art. VII.— The Library of Anolo-Catholic TiIeolooy. 
Oxford, 1841.—Vols. I. II. III. Ninehj‘six Sermons. 
the Right Honourable and Reverend Father in God Lancelot 
Andrewes, sometime Lord Bishop of Winchester. 

T T is not with any intention of entering into the personal CKmtro- 
A versy which is now •prevailing in the Church, that we have 
taken up the present publication, however closely connected 
with it. Controversy, indeed, must arise, whenever truth is to be 
defended in the world; especially under any sound system, which, 
like the Church of England,-holds its course steadily beneath 
the guidance of a higher power, swerving neither to the right nor 
to the left, presenting two fronts to two different antagonists, and 
embracing in its wise and tolerant moderation two different 
classes of minds, the two great recognised divisions of human 
nature. The very function and condition of the Church is to 
battle fot the truth. And when the battle is earnest, however 
mixed with human errors, then we may be sure that men’s 
minds arc at least interested in the subject of religion; and that 
the Church is not paralysed, nor sleeping. A cloud of dust may 
be raised, but the dust is a proof of life and motion underneath. 

The real evil ^o be feared and avoided in religious, even more 
than in*any other controversy, is personality. It is the gathering a 
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contest round living individuals; the making their works a 
standard of opinion^ or their names a watchword. It is the intru¬ 
sion of private and party jealousies and interests into discus¬ 
sions, which above all others should be approached in charity, 
though they must be decided in truth. By this intrusion, not only 
half instructed and unchastened minds, but the worldly and 
unholy, are drawn into the conflict; subjects of * which angels 
fear to speak * are profaned irreverently in common mouths and 
places; religion becomes part of the scandal of the day; until all 
men are ashamed to seein ignorant of it, and therefore speak of it 
with the boldness of ignorance. They take up the nickname, or 
the jest, or the calumnious tale forged probably by those who have 
an interest in distracting the Church, and thus drive the timid 
into violent opposition, the strong into obstinacy, leaders into ex¬ 
asperation, followers into a blind servility, and all into party; 
while those who have the strength or the coolness to keep them¬ 
selves aloof, look on; a few, as Christians, with sorrow; but 
the many, as worldly spectators gaze on a contest of gladiators. 

Yet we must not try to escape from the evil of such contro¬ 
versies by affecting indifference to them, or treating them as ques¬ 
tions of * words and names.’ They are words, and names, but only 
as symbols of deep truths within them; and Cliristians must be 
interested in all that interests the Church. The alternative is, to 
clear them in our own minds, as much as possible, from all con¬ 
siderations of the day and of persons; and to examine them, where 
it can be done, in some past time, where, as we study, we may 
possess our souls in quietness and humility; conversing rather 
with the dead than with the living; and sobered at the sight of 
even occasional harshness by the remeihbrance, that the hands 
which gave vent to it are now mouldering in the dust. 

With these feelings it may be satisfactory and interesting, 
without speaking of modern theories and writers, to look back to 
the old standard Theology of the English Church, and to ascertain 
the sentiments of our acknowledged great Divines on some of the 
debated questions of the present day. If we are afraid of party in 
the Church—that at least cannot be called a por/y which collects 
itself round those whom the Church has so long regarded as her 
own especial teachers. If we desire in any matter; to resort to 
sounder principles than prevailed in the last century; ifo reform 
can be safe which does not proceed in a track already marked out'— 
and we shall find one here. If peace and unity are to be sought; 
it must be by rallying round authorities whom all sides may be 
willing to acknowledge, or at least none can repudiate. And if 
assistance is wanted in determining questions, apart from a, formal 
decision of the Church; it is wise to ask it of those whom the 
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Church herself has so long held up to our respect, and not to 
permit ourselves, or others equally incompetent, to sit in judgment 
upon the controversy. 

Among the many signal proofs of a Divine favour shown to the 
Knglish Church, and of its own internal strength, is the crea¬ 
tion within it, since the Reformation, of this body of standanl 
Theology, formed principally in the seventeenth century. It is 
peculiarly her own. And the value and authority of it are to 
he estimated, scarcely more by its doctrinal soundness in par¬ 
ticular points, than by certain d marks of truth, which 

gi\e weight and character to a witness previous to any' examina¬ 
tion of his testimony. 

It pleased God that in England two distinct developments of 
two seemingly distinct principles should be brought close to¬ 
gether, and exhibited to the eyes of thr Church—the excesses 
of Popery which brought on the Reformation ; and the excesses 
»)f Puritanism which produced the Rebellion; and that from 
the oscillation thus caused both the Church and the State should 
right themselves at the Restoration. ^ 

Not only this spectacle, but the lengthened struggles of our 
Church against the Jesuits on the one side, and the Noncon¬ 
formists on the other, placed full before her view both the ex¬ 
tremes which endanger truth and goodness, whether in religion or 
any other duty. They placed her also in the position most favour¬ 
able for the formation of a sober, watchful, and discriminating 
temper; where, instead of leading on a chaige and attack in one 
direction, at the risk of intemperance and incaution, she was 
compelled to defend a post; maintaining her ground against 
opposite adversaries, and so brought to scrutinize every weak 
])oint, and to weigh every movement, lest success in one part 
should hazard loss in another. Her great theologians of that 
day were also matched directly with the most learned and 
acute defenders of popery.' .They came to the contest, not, as 
too many of the present day must come, from a life of thought¬ 
lessness, armed only with weapons snatched up in haste for the 
emergency, with fragments of Fathers picked up in pam|>hlets 
and reviews, but from years of deep and patient study. There 
is no app«irance of shifting their ground, as if they began the 
controversy in twilight views of truth, and changed as it dawned 
upon them farther. On the contrary, the unihirm dedniteness 
and consistency of their teaching throughout is most remarkable. 


' See a narficular aerennt of the Controversy ami iis ehief managers in Lindsay's 
Preface to Mason's Yiudicatiou of the Church of England, p, xxxvii. tt aeq. Ful. 
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Again, there is no sjmptom of combination, as if they derived 
their opinions from some one modern teacher, instead of by 
independent study from the great fountain-head of Scripture and 
antiquity. They were, almost without exception, placed in high 
official stations in the Church; where every word was open to 
attack, arid required to he weighed; and every act was to be 
determined Under a most solemn responsibility; and in which 
their prayers and holiness may w'cll entitle us to believe that they 
were blessed with no Common guidance from their Lord and 
Master. Alf wCre, to a singular degree, practical mcn,^ not 
pledged to any theory; and, by the circumstances of the times 
and of their lives, brought into contact with the realities tif life; 
and saved from the infection of that * disease,’ which Lord Bacon 
has so well described as naturally seated in Universities; by 
which one kind of persons are led to delight in an inward 
authority, which they seek over men’s minds, in drawing them to 
depend upon their opinions, and to seek knowledge at their lips 
and another sort, * for the most part men of young years and super¬ 
ficial understanding,’ are * carried away with partial respects of 
persons, or with the enticing appearance of godly names and 
pretences.’ * 

And if they defended the system of the Church of England 
with their understandings, they realized it in their lives. There 
is a longing in this day for the rise of some light of suipassing 
holiness within the Church of England, such as wc arc wont to 
dream of in the monasteries of former times: and this would be 
willingly accepted as a proof that, amidst all the dangers which 
seem to tlireaten our Church as a system, and the delects which 
may disgrace some of its individual members, yet we still have life 
within us, and need not seek for any outward change to assure 
us of the favour of God.—‘ What!’ exclaims Bishop Hall—re¬ 
ferring to the lives and actions of those ‘ eminent scholars, learned 
preachers, grave, holy, and accomplished divines,’ such, and so 
many, as no one clergy in the whole Christian world did yield— 

‘ What! could you see no colleges, no hospitals built? no churches re- 


^ Thorndike 8eett» to liare partaken least of this |)raetical cbaractef) and to have 
been most wedded to a theorjr. And altiiongh his leannng is always spoken of witli 
respect by his fellow Divines, it is not without doubt os to ids soiitidncss. ^1 have not 
seen hU book,' says Bishop Taylor,—'[Life by Hebcr, p. Ixxxviii.] ‘ You make me 
desirous of it, because you call it elaborate; but 1 like not the title t>or the subject; 
and the man is indcetl a very good and a learned man, but I have not seen much pros- 
p'rity in his writings: but if he hare so well chosen the questions, there is no peranven* 
ture but he hath tumbled into his heap many clmice materials.'* SHlUngfleet (vol. vi. 
p. 61) seems to accord in the some view; and Barrow wrote his Treatise oA the ^npre- 
inacy cxjwessly to meet Tliortiilike's theory. 

• On Church Uonfromsics, vol. vii. p. 41. Svo. 
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edified? no Icurned volumes iivritlen ? jm heresies confuted? no seduced 
persons reclaimed? no hospitality kept? no great offenders punished? 
no disorders corrected ? no good officerdone for the public ? no care of 
the peace of the Church? no diligence in preaching? no holiness in 
living ? ’ * It is a great word that I shall speak,' he says elsewhere, * and 
yet I must and will say il, without either arrogance or flattery; siupor 
mundi clems Britannicus: the wonder of the world is the Clergy of 
Britain. So many learned divines, so many eloquent preachers, shall 
in vain be sought elsewhere this day, in whatever region under the cope 
of Heaven.* ‘ , 

And we may well bless God, who gave u« such models to imi' 
tate. Think of Laud's patience under martyrdom, a martyrdom not 
of one stroke but of many years, passed under * barbarous libellings, 
and other bitter and grievous scorns’ ^—of Hammond's fastings and 
jiraycrs, fastings for six-and-thirty liours, and prayers more than 
seven limes a-day®—of Hooker, the profound and philosophical 
Hooker’s childlike meekness—of Whltgift’s ‘ solace ’ and * repose * 
amidst the grandeur which he maintained for his t)fricc, ' in often 
dining at his hospital at Croydon among his poor brethren’^—of 
Sanderson’s abstinence and teinperancci, so that during the whole 
of his life he spent not five shillings upon himself in wine®—of 
Brainhall’s noble exertions for the Church of Ireland"—of Mor¬ 
ton’s daily alms, his single meal, his straw bed at eighty years 
of age, bis maintenance of scholars and hospitality to all, his in¬ 
tense studies, Jike those of so many others of the same writers, 
begun daily, to the end of bis life, at four o’clock in the morning’ 
.—of Jackson's charity and generosity,®—of Patrick’s devotional 
spirit—of Cosin’s ‘princely magnificence * to bis ‘ first-born, the 
Cliurch’^—of Usher's ‘ dove-like simplicity, his slowness b) lake 
offence, and readiness to forgive and forget**®—of Beveridge’s 
j>a.storal zeal**—of Nicholson’s ‘episcopal gravity,’ ‘legenda scri- 
beus, et faciens scribenda’*^—of Taylor's ' total forgetfulness of 
self ’ *®— of Bishop Wilson, whose mere fame for piety procured 
from the King of Prance, in time of war, an order that nf) 
French privateer should pillage the Isle of Man* —of Ken’s 


' Vol. X. p. 2SJ, 354, vol.xi. p. 17. Coin^re Clarendyii'a accouait of the Vinita- 
tinn of Oxford, 1617, b. x*.; and Uishop Nicholson’s Ajiology, p. 173. 

“ History of Troubles, p. 225. 

• Fells Life of Hammond, Works, vol. i. pp. 35, 27. 

• Wor«l.s«rorth's Eccl. Biog., vol. iv. p. .'M)3. 

9 Walton’s Lives, by 27ouch, pp. 289, 295. 

• See Life prefixed to his Works. 7 Blograpij. Ilrltonri. 

® Life prefixed to his Works, p. 0. 

® Life by Basire. ^ *9 Bramhall's Works, p. 937. 

“ Memoir ivefixed t^ Works, vol. i. p. xxxvl. 

EpiAph by Bishop Bull, Heber’s Life of J. Taylor, p. ceexiv. 

Heber’s IJfe, p. cxxvii. 

** Life by Stoirell, p. 243. 
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Sunday feasts with his twelve poor parishioners‘—of Andrewes’s 
^ life of prayer/ and his book of private devotions, found * worn in 
pieces by his fingers, and wet with his tears.’® And remember that 
these lights of holiness and goodness were not kept burning, as in 
a monastic system, under an artificial shelter, and fed with extra¬ 
ordinary excitements, but exposed to the blasts of persecution, 
and to the chilling atmosphere of the world; that they are not as 
accidents and strange phenomena in the system of the English 
Church which make us wonder how they could be found in such 
a place under sfiich principles of government; but true and faithful 
portraitures of her character and doctrines—and then ask, whe¬ 
ther personal holiness be wanting to that Church as a test of 
her truth—whether wc need any other outward system to make 
us as holy as they wore, than the system in which they were 
bred. 

One Father of our Church has been reserved, that he may be 
spoken of separately—spoken of, as these his brethren always 
spoke of him, turning aside whenever mention of him occurred, 
as if their pious humility would not allow them to pass without 
some token of gratitude and reverence,—the recognised defender 
of the Church of England, Bishop Jewell. If one fault be enough 
to blot out a whole * angelic life,’ a life spent in the service of the 
Church, between his chapel and his study; if some hasty words 
are to condemn as unworthy of confidence the man who set an 
example to all, that in treating of holy things he did not ' set 
abroad in print twenty lines * till he had studied twenty years,’— 
then we may presume to speak lightly of Bisliop Jewell.® But 
not so the true and grateful and humble-minded sons of the 
Church of England. They will reverence him with Hooker, as 
* the worthiest divine that Christendom hath bred for the space 
of some hundreds of years;’* with Bilson as *that learned 
father;’® with Laud, as *that painful, learned, and reverend 
prelate;’® with Usher, as * h M-axapims Juellus, ille nunquam 
satis laudatus Episcopus;’’ with Bancroft, as *a man to be 
accounted of ns his name doth import, and so esteemed, not only 
in England, but with all the learned men beyond the seas, that 
ever knew him or saw his waitings* with Morton, as * that 
admirable doctor in , God’s Churcli,^ * that godly bishop,* 

' whose name we acknowledge to be most worthily honourable in 


* Lile of Kcii, p. 8. Prose Works, by Round. 

* Preface to Andrews's Private Devotions, translated by the Rev. P. Hall, p. *v. 

* Wordsworth's Eccles. Ding., pp. 62, 69, 70. Ecclcs. Pol. ii. s. 6. 

* Survey Of Christ’s Sufferings, p. 82. '* « 

* Speech at the Censure of Bai^ick. 

f De Eccles. Success., Preef. > Survey of Discipline, p. 336, 

the 
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the Church of Christ;’^ with Monntagu, as * that Jewel of 
England “ with Cosin, as * that worthy and reverend prelate ’ 
(‘^ praestantissimus prtesul’);® willj. James^ as ^one of the most 
precious and peerless Jewels of these later times, for learning, 
knowledge, judgment, honesty, and industry with Bramhall, 
as * that learned prelate® with Carleton, as * Master Jewel, 
the reverend Bishop of Salisbury, for piety and learning the 
mirror of his time® with Hall, as * that precious Jewel of Eng¬ 
land,’ * whom moderate spirits may well hear * who alone with 
all judicious men will outweigh ten thousand separatists 
with Field, as * that worthy bishop; ’ * with the martyr Charles, 
as one ' whose memory he much reverenced, though he never 
thought him infallible;’® w'ith Heyliu, as ‘that most reverend 
and learned prelate, a man who very well understood the Church’s 
meaningthat ‘ reverend prelate, of whom 1 would not have you 
think but that I hold as revei-end an opinion, as y{)u or any other, 
be he who he willwith Godwin, as ‘felicissimm memoria*;*'^ 
with Bishop Bull as * clarissiinuswith Sancroft, as ‘ our reve¬ 
rend and learned Jewelwith Stillingfleet, as ‘ that incom¬ 
parable bishop’—' that great light and ornament of this Church, 
whose memory is preserved to this day with due veneration in all 
the Protestant Churches and, lastly, with Whitgift, as ‘ that 
so notable a bishop, so learned a man, so stout a champion of 
true religion, so painful a prelate.’—‘ Pardon me,’ he concludes, 
as we will conclude also, ‘though 1 speak somewhat earnestly; 
it is in the behalf of^-a Jewel that is contemned and defaced. 
— He is at rest, and not here to answer for himself.— 
Thus have 1 answered in his behalf, who both in tiiis, and 
other like controversies, might have been a great stay to this 
Church of England, if wc had been worthy of him. But whilst he 
lived, and especially after his notable and most profitable travails, 
be received the same reward of ungrateful tongues, that other 
men be exercised with, and all must look fur that will do their 
duty.’ 

Such arc some of the considerations which entitle the judg¬ 
ment of our old Divines to the highest respect from every true 
member of the Church; and the more they arc studied, the 
more tl^re will be found in them those marks of discretion and 

> Defence of Ceremon. pp. 211, 212. ■ Appeal to CKaar, p. 159. 

® Hist, of Tratisub. p. 9, * Treatise of the Corrupt, of Scripture, p. 7fi. 

* Works, p. 472. ® Tliankful Rememoraticc, p. 219. 

1 W^orks, vol. X. pp. 73, 7i. "Of tlie Church, p. 749. 

* King Charles's Works, p. 17^. 

Heylin on the Creed, p. 475; Antidot. Lincoln, p. 214, 

” Dc Praraul. Anglia, p. 22. ** Bull's Works, vol. iv. p. 130. 

D'Oyly's Life, vol. ii. p. 337.' Works, vol. ii. pp. 439, 457. 

IS Defence of the Answer to the Admonition, pp. 423, 435. 
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temperance^ that absence of partial views, renunciation of self 
as an authority, adhertmce to primitive antiquity, dislike of 
needless change, and yet willingness to change for good; refusal 
to compromise truth for peace, and yet earnest struggles after 
peace; patient and laborious pursuit of accurate information, 
strict and accurate reasoning, and largeness of comprehension, 
which, as was said before, when a witness is summoned to give 
evidence, compel respect to his testimony, even without reference 
to his statements. 

One point more is deserving of attention. It is their profound 
and extensive knowledge of Popery in all its bearings. They 
did not shape their judgment of it by somo imaginary hope of 
effecting an impossible reconciliation; nor from some favourable 
specimen of the Gallicari Church, the least popish of all popish 
communions; nor from the face which Popery can assume when 
addressing itself to an educated mind; nor from the Catholic por¬ 
tions retained in it, and by some confounded with the I’apal. 
They saw it before them, practically engaged in its real and 
characteristic work ; that work which it has been about from the 
beginning, and which constitutes the very charter and essence of 
its existence,—^the acquisition of power—power of all kinds, at all 
hazards, by all means, over all minds; using for this purpose 
all instruments, whether of good or of evil; professing reverence 
for all holy things, that it may win the holy, and practising in¬ 
dulgence to all sin, that it may retain the sinner.' Moreover 
they had before their eyes, and were brought into immediate 
contact with, that 6nal and matured development of Popery, its 
great engine and full representative, the system of Jesuitism ; 
of which we in this day know little, and believe less; but which, 
though expelled from every country where it had settled, as if 
its very existence was incompatible with cither society or religion, 
had been breated, and is now again restored, unchanged and 
uncensured, by the Iloniish Church, to wield in her service a 
machinery of such gigantic power, and such atrocious principles, 
that the best and greatest men, not only of our own, but of the 
Homan communion, have been compelled to confess that, if the 
foreshadowed form of the A iitichrist, which is still to come, can 
anywhere be traced, it must be here. 

All this must be borne in mind, when we approach the writings 
of our divines of the seventeenth century; and especially it will 

1 See tbe masterly Survey of tlie Popish System by Sir Edwin Sotidya, Hooker's 

n iil, in bis EurliiHn Speculum, an account wbich is as accurate at this day as ever, 
well deb'crvcs to be reprinted. Sec also J. Taylor’s Letter l.,to One seduced to tlie 
Churcb of Rome, Works, vol. xi. ji. |.87; and iJisbop Bull’s uermon on tUe..Neccssify 
of Works of ItigbteouMiess, vol. i. p. 0, ei seq. 
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prepare us for many facts which must strike a stuilcntj when he 
inquires into their mode of managing that controversy with Popery 
and Puritanism, which the English Church, now, as throughout 
the whole of her existence, will In some shape or other be 
obliged to sustain. 

I. There is a disposition in the present day to shrink from 
all strong and harsh expressions, when speaking of Popery. 
It may be that the general tone of our mind is relaxed in regard 
to strict lines of religu)us truth; or the infection of a spuri¬ 
ous liberality has crept ip, even where it is most repudiated; 
or we think little of the sins of Popery, as compared with thitsc 
of Dissent; or so much of om* own sins, that w'c dare not con¬ 
demn the sins of others. Or we overvalue the preservation of 
many outwanl apostolical ordinances in the Church of Rome, till 
wc undervalue its dej)arture from an apostolical spirit; as if suc¬ 
cession without Doctrine was not rather a curse than a blessing. 
Or, what is most ]>robable, we know little of its real nature; 
or wc arc shocked by the unthinking abuse and calumny, which 
have been too often heaped on it by men who would equally revile 
our own Church; or are perplexed in,(drawing the line between 
t he good and evil of the Romish system, and so fear to censure 
at all; or are unwilling that one sister Church (much less an 
individual) should sit in judgment upon another. Whichever 
of these reasons prevails (and many of them arc symptoms of an 
humble and amiable spirit), it is certain that the tendency of our 
modern theologians on all shies is, to use a language in respect 
to Rome far milder than that of our old divines. 

All these do, indeed, write, as Bishop Morton, one of the 
most eminent among them, wrote, adopting the words of St, 
Augustine:— 

‘ Although they be divided from our body, yet w’e, confessing one 
head, Christ, let us deplore them as our brethren; for we will not cease 
to call them brethren, whether they will or no, so long as they say “ Our 
Father” in invocation of one God, and do celebrate the same sacraments 
which wc do, and answer, although not with us, the same “ Amen.” * * 

Nor, although nearly the whole of their labours were, from 
the necessity of the times, controversial, was it any harsh spirit of 
controversy that animated them to their tasks. 

‘ Far nJore comfort it w'ere for us,* Ba)'8 Hooker, and Bishop Nichol¬ 
son with him, * (so small is the joy we take in tliese strifes,) to labour 
under the same yoke, as men that look for the seme eternal reward of 
their labouis, to be enjoined with you in bands of indissoluble love and 
amity, to live as if, our persons being many, our souls were but one; 
rather than in such dismembered sort to spend our few and WTCtched 
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days in a tedious prosecuting of wearisome contentions: the end whereof, 
if they have not some speedy end, will be heavy, even on both sides.* ^ 

Nor shouldl we forget a remark of Bishop Taylor, where he 
ennploys the very words which the Fathers used in condemning 
lire doctrine of tradition as now held by Popery:— 

* Now let any man judge whether it be not our duty, and a necessary 
work of charity, and the proper office of our ministry, to persuade our 
charges from the ** immodesty of an evil heart,” from having a “ devilish 
spirit,** from doing that“ which is vehemently forbidden by the Apostle,*’ 
from "infidelity,and pride;’* and, lastly, from that "eternal woe which 
is denounced” against them that add other words and doctrines than 
what is contained in the Scriptures, and say, " Dominus dixit,” the 
Lord hath said it, and he hath not said it. If we had put these severe 
censures upon the Popish doctrine of tradition, wc should have been 
thought uncharitable; but, because the holy fathers do so, wc ought to 
he charitable, and snatch our charges from the ambient flame.* * 

There is therefore in all a sternness of warning against what 
Hooker calls * the gross and grievous abominations * of Popery, 
even wljiilc yet he gladly acknowledges that Papists may be * of 
the family of Jesus Christ’ ®—which may prove of salutary example 
to those who have the same battle to fight, and the same watch 
to exercise over the fold intrusted to their care, against the 
seductions of a most subtle enemy.® 

Thus Field, ‘ in his time esteemed a principal maintainer of 
Protestancy, and so admirable well-knowing in the controversies 
between the Protestants and Papists, that few or none went be¬ 
yond him—and one that much laboured to heal the breaches of 
Christendom, and whose desires, prayers, and endeavours were 
for peace, not to widen differences, but to compose them,* ^ sums 
up his great work on the Church 

* We are well assured that all these [apostolical traditions, general 
councils, and primitive fathers] do witness against her, that she is an 
erring, heretical, and apostatical church; that she hath forsaken her 
first faith; departed from her primitive sincerity; plunged those that 
adhere unto her into many gross and damnable errors, and defiled 
herself with intolerable superstition and idolatry, so that, as well in 
respect of her errors in faith, superstition and idolatry in divine w'or- 
ship, as of her slanderous, treacherous, blotkiy, and most horrible and 
hellish practices, to overthrow and destroy all that do but ^en their 
mouths against her abominations, we may justly account her to be the 


* Prefoea to Eccles. Pol. s. 9. Apology, p. 240. 

* Pte&ee to Dissuasive from Popery, vol. x. p. cxviii. 

* Eccles. Pol. book iit. s. 1. 

* See the remorkahle Epilogue to Bishop (hill's Old Religion, vo). ix. p. 3SS, where 

he sums up his admoiiitjons thus: ‘ Shortly, let us lute thek. opiiiious, strive against 
their practice, pity their misguiiling, neglect their censures, labour their recovery, pray 
for their salvation.’ ’ Wood's Atheii. Oxon., by Bliss, vol. ii. p. 184. 
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synagogue of Satan, the faction of Antichrist, and that Babylon out of 
which we must flee, unless we will be partakers of her plagues.' 

Thus Jackson, speaking of Jesuitism, which he, like the rest, 
most justly identifies with Popery, as the creature and instrument 
of its policy 

‘ Our purpose is not to charge them with forgery of anj* particular, 
though grossest Heresies; or Blasphemies, though most hideous; Inifcfor 
erecting an entire frame, capacious of all Villanies imaginable, far sur-. 
passing the hugest mathematical form human fancy could have con> 
ceived of such matters, but only from inspection of tUs real and mate¬ 
rial pattern, which by degrees insensible hath grown up with the 
Mystery of Iniquity as tlie bark doth with the tree.' * 

Again:— ^ 

'If all such particulars [speaking of papal dispensations] were duly 
collected, and examined with the circumstances, we might refer it to 
any heathen civilian, to any whom God hath not given over to a repro¬ 
bate sense to believe lies, whether the supposed infallihility of the 
Romish Church, or the prerogative given to the Pope by his followers, 
be not, according to the evangelical law and their own teneiits, worse 
than Heresy, and worse than any brapch,of infidelity whereof any Jew 
or Heathen is capable; yea, the very aep^ or period of Antichristian- 
ism'.because ' it makes sin to be no sin.' 

So even Thorndike, a little before his death, giving his judg¬ 
ment of the church of Rome;— 

* 1 do not allow salvation to any that shall change, having these 
reasons before him. . * . . How cai) any Christian trust his soul with 
that Cliurch which hath the conscience to bar him of such helps * 
[service in a known tongue, and the Eucharist in both kinds] ' provided 
by God?'» 

So Hickes:— 

* If false and dangerous, or absurd and impossible,nay, pernicious and 
impious doctrines, contrary to Scripture expounded by Catholic tradi¬ 
tion, derogatory to the honour of Jesus Christ and the Christian religion, 
and destructive of the rights and liberties of the Catholic Church, be 
damnable heresies, then your religion, by which I mean the Popery of 
it, is a multiform damnable heresy: ss we doubt nut bdt a truly free and 
general council, could such a one be had, would soon deteemiue; and to 
Bucli a council we are ready to appeal.’ ^ 

So Barrow blesses God, 

' who rescued us from having impious errors, scandalous practices, and 
superstitious rites, with merciless violence obtruded upon us by that 
Romish zeal and bigotry—(that mint of woeful factions, and combustions 
of treasonable conspiracies, of barbarous massacres, of horrid assassina- 


1 Vok i, ,p. 365; ▼«# iii. p. 899. 

’’ Hrekes, Several Letters, vdI. i. Appendix, Pap. i. 

’ Several Letters, vol. i. p. 171. 
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tions, qf intestine relielliona, of foreign invasions, of savage tortures and 
butcheries, of holy leagues and pious frauds through Christendom, and 
particularly among us)—^which, as it without reason damneth ,80 it would 
by any means destroy all that will not crouch thereto.* ‘ 

Even Laud, who pleads so strongly against the use of * ill lan¬ 
guage against an adversary’®—that is, of coarse words, which 
imply only abuse without discriminating truth—yet, when truth is 
to be spoken, speaks out:— 

* For a church may hold the fundamental point literally, and as long 
as it stays there be without control ; and yet err grossly, dangerously, 
nay damnably, in the exposition of it. And this is the Church of 
Home’s case.** ‘ All Protestants unanimously agree in this, “ that there 
is great peril of damnation for any man to live and die in tlic Roman 
persiiasion.*’ ** 

So Bishop Mountagu, * esteemed o.nc of the most indulgent 
lunong them* ‘I do not, I cannot, 1 will not deny that idolatry 
is grossly committed in the Church of Rome.’ And, though he 
would not allow * that the Bishop of Rome personally was that 
Antichrist,’ the individual man of sip,—'an Antichrist,* he adds, 
‘ I hold him * or them, carrying themselves as tlicy do in the 
Church.’ And, in another place,— 

* Surely if the general of the Jesuits* order should once come to be 
])opc, and sit in Peter’s chair, as they call it, I would vehemently suspect 
him to be the party designed “ the Antichristfor out of what nest 
that accursed bird should rather come abroad than out of that seraphical 
society, I cannot guess.’ * 

So Bishop Bull:— 

* 1 look upon it as a wonderful both just and wise providence of God, 
that he hath suffered the Church of Rome to fall into such gross errors, 
(which otherwise it is scarce imaginable how men in their wits, tliat 
had not renounced not only the Scriptures, but their reason, yea, and 
their senses too, could be overtaken with,) and to determine diem for 
articles of faith.’ • 

So Brett:— 

* The Bishop of Rome, the grand subverter and confounder of the 
true primitive and apostolical discipline, as well as doctrine of the 
Chiislian chiu'ch, in all places where Ire could at any time usurp an 
authority and find the means to execute it.’^ 

So Still ingfleet: ^ 

^ We charge them [the Romanists] with those reasons for separation 
which the Scripture allows, such as idolatry, perverting the go.spel. aud 


> Sermon on GuopowUer Trea»on, vo). i. p. 113. 

“ History of the TVoubles, p. 398. ® Conference with Fislier, pp. 197, 20?. 

* Bnunholl, Just Vindit:., tom. i. Dis. iii. p-33R. 

^ Appeal to Canar, pp. 249, 143, 159. Answer to tlie Gag^r, p. 75. " 

® V\ uts, vol. ii. ji. 187, V On Church Guvcamieiir, p. 443. 
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institutions of Christ, and tyranny over the consciences of incn in 
making those things necessary to salvation which Christ never wade so. 
But none of these can with any appeawnce of reason be changed on the 
Church of England—since we profess^ to give religious worsmp only to 
God; we worship no images; we invocate no saints; we adore no host; 
we creep to no cniciBs; we kiss no relics. We equal no traditions 
with the gospel; we lock it not up from the people in an unknown 
language; we preach no other terms of salvation than Christ and his 
apostles did j we set up no monarchy in the Church to undermine 
Christ’s, and to dispense with his laws and institutions. We mangle no 
sacraments, nor pretend to know what makes more for <he honour of his 
blood than he did himself. We pretend to no skill in expiating mens 
sins when they are dead; nor in turning the bottomless pit into the 
pains of purgatory by a charm of words ana a (piick motion of the hand. 
We do nut cheat mens souls with false bills of exchange, called indul¬ 
gences ; nor give out that we have the treasure of the Church in our 
keeping, which we can apply as we see occasion. Wc use no pious 
frauds to delude the jicople, nor pretend to he infallible, as they do when 
they have a mind to deceive. These are things which the divines of our 
Church have with great clearness and strength of reason made good 
against the Church of Rome; and since they cannot be objected against 
our Church, with what face can men suppose the cases of those who 
separate from each of them to be parallel ? * ‘ 

So Ilrandiall says:— 

* That church which hath changed the apostolical creed, the apostolical 
succession, the a})ost.ulical regiment, and the apostolical communion, is 
no apostolical, orthodox, or catholic church. But the Church of Rome 
hath changed the opostolical creed, the apostolical succession, the apos* 
tolicnl regiment, and the apostolical constitution. Therefore the Glturch 
of Rome is no apostolical, orthodox, or catholic church.* 

And again:— 

‘ Tlie Church of Rome resolves its faith, not into divine revelation and 
authority, but into the infallibility of the present churcli, not knowing, 
or not according, what that x^resent church is. Therefore the Church of 
Rome hath not true faith,* 

There is no )ileasure in multiplying such passages, nor is it ne¬ 
cessary. That Popery, considered as a system, without reference 
to individual members of it, is not only ‘ in error,’ and ‘ super¬ 
stitious,’ but ^ heretical,’ * in schism,’ ‘ rebellious,’ ‘ idolatrous,’ “ 
* an Antichrist,' if not the Antichrist; that it is ‘ a wonder how any 
learned man can with a good and quiet conscience continue in it;’^ 
and. that, notwithstanding the validity of its ordinances, it risks 

. - - - I . . - !■ . . ..^ ' I ' ' - 

* Works, vol. ii. p. 610. 

® Works, tome i. Disc. i. pp, 43, 41. See also tome i. Di#. iii. p. 10, 

^ See the Testiaronies of our divhtes against the tdohtnj of Koine, collected by Stil- 
lingfleeU Prefare, voli^. 

* Hull, C:.,irupt. of Cliurcli of Rome, vol.ii. p. 311> 
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the salvation of those who trust to it—is the uniform language 
of the men who have always been held up by our Church as her 
greatest ornaments and pillars^ and as die firmest defenders of 
her catholic and apostolical character^ especially against Popery— 
'those eminent and learned bishops of our Church that have 
stood up in the gap^ and fought the battles of the Lord against 
that Goliah of Rome' that have borne the burden and heat of 
the day^ and have beaten these Philistines at their own wea¬ 
pons ^ and who, in the judgment of Laud, laid grounds in their 
works, 'from which, whensoever the Church of England shall 
depart, she shall never be able, before any learned and disen¬ 
gaged Christians, to make good her difference with, and her sepa. 
ration from, the Church of Rome.’ ® And when called to answer 
for this language before God they will have a noble defence to 
mtike—that they spoke, not as enthusiasts of the day now speak, 
condemning what ought to be praised, and substituting abuse for 
reason, but thoughtfully and deliberately; ^ with discrimination 
of truth from falsehood ; with the records of Catholic antiquity as 
their guide; and with a deep insight into the whole mystery of 
iniquity. They condemned Rome, not for exalting, but destroy¬ 
ing episcopacy; not for magnifying, but degrading sacraments; 
not for reverencang, but demising antiquity; not for honouring 
saints, but for dishonouring God through them; not for observing 
forms, but for converting religion into forms; not for retaining, 
but for abandoning tradition, and setting up a religion of novelty; 
not for preserving scriptural truth in apostolical creeds as well as 
in Scripture, but for tampering with those creeds and adding to 
them; not for severity of discipline, but for laxity and licentious¬ 
ness. They will plead with Hooker, with Sanderson, with Stil- 
lingfleet, with Hall, that they did not confound the persons of 
papists with the system which oppresses them—that they rejoiced 
and blessed God for all the go^ and holy men within it whom 
He Imd saved from its pollutions, as men escape the plague in a 
pest-house.^ They spoke as members of a Church who had 
spoken strongly also. As her children, they were called on to 
justify her acts before Christendom—under her, as the only re¬ 
presentative of the Catholic Church capable of raising ber voice 
with effect, to protest in behalf of Catholic truth, though all 
around were silent, and ' to speak none but their mother’s tongue.’ ^ 
With her they warned both those who refused to come within her 

^ Bialiop Ntchohon, Ajiology, jtp. 156,173. 

* History of Ttoublm, pp. 160, 418. 

” See, fur instance, Hi^es, Cmt. l^tt. toI. ii. pp. 92, 172. 

* See B noble thuu^ in Saiidenoii'a YI. Serm. ud Pop. e 17, quoted by Stilling- 
fleet, Works, voi. vi. pt. 51. Hooker, book iii. s. i.; and Life of Hookbr, by 1. 
Walton. See also Ushers Sermon on tbe Uiiiversalify of the Church oi Christ. 

* Bishop Hall, Clirist. Mod. W’orfcs, vol.yi. p. 446, 
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fold, and those whom a most subtle enemy was seducing from 
her, of the peril of defection; warned them with no uncertain 
sounds—^l)y bold words—not putting bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter, or drawing subtle lines which common eyes could not 
discern—not 'doingsmall benetit to the Church of God by dis¬ 
puting with them according unto the finest parts of tlieir dark 
conveyances, and sulTering that sense of their doctrine to go uncon¬ 
trolled, wherein by the common sort it is ordinarily received and 
practisednor yet presumptuously, from their own private 
passion, but as men set in authority and answerable for the souls 
which might l>e lost, either by blinding papists to their danger, or 
offending weak brothers by provoking their suspicion. And they 
might add, what in this day of weak indulgence would be heard 
with most excuse, that to speak with words of the utmost severity 
of the system, but in the spirit of charity to individuals, is found, 
by experience, the surest mode of awaking attention without pro¬ 
voking bitterness. To speak softly is to exasperate the more, be¬ 
cause, if there is little evil in Popery, why needlessly oppose it ? 

H. There is another remarkable feature in this body of divines. 
It is their deep, hearty, unshaken affection and devotion to their 
* dear Mother Church of England.’ They did not contemplate 
it as perfect. No institution that passes through human hands can 
be perfect. They felt, in the spirit of the martyr Charles, that, 

' the draught being excellent as to the main, both in doctrine and 
government, some lines, as in very good figures, may haply need 
some sweetening or polishing.’^ With Laud, they would not 
deny that, if the liturgy of the Church were ‘ well ’ as it is, and 
might 'easily be made worse,* it might in 'the order of the 
prayers’ also 'be made better.*® They prayed with Bishop 
Andrewes ' that its deficiencies be supplied.* ^ But deficiencies 
—'defectus’®—^with Bishop Andrewes did not mean faults and 
vices in the constitution of the Church, but the want of means 
for carrying on its work and practising its principles—^the wants' 
which we all feel at this day—of more bishops, more clergy, more 
learning, more individual piety, more alms, more developed 
organisation for missionary exertions, more institutions for the 
nurture and education of souls at home—^more blessings from 
heaven terrain down its dew upon us, and bring out in full per¬ 
fection all the seeds of holiness and power which are lying in the 
womb of our Church ready to spring forth. 

* Hooker, book iii. b. 7. * Icon Biuti)., p. 138. 

“ Troubles, pp. 113, 208. * Prayers, Monday, rnterfiCSBion. 

‘ This word 'defectus* has been sometimes referred to as if it implied in the mind 
of BiBbop^udrenres disMfSt and dissatisfiietion at die system of the Church of finj^nd. 
How far this was from his meanin]; may lie seen ui the concluding passage, too Iragto 
be uuoted, in bU Goncio in Discosu F^tiui, 1013. 
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Still less did they condemn the Church for the faults of her 
individual members, or for the evils of the times with which she 
had to strugg^le. If such a principle of judgement be once ad¬ 
mitted—if the existence of sin, and anarchy, and dissension, be an 
arg^ument against the goodness of that government under which 
they may break out—let men look to the very grounds of their 
faith, and think bow they can stand to defend (with all reverence 
let us venture to speok) the government of God himself. * 

If anything could have templed them to waver in their faith 
and allegianee,''it must have been the state into which England 
fell when the yoke of Popery was shaken off—fell, by the weak¬ 
ness which that yoke hod caused—anil which has been perpetuated 
on it, more or less, directly or indirectly, by the same agency, 
ever since. They had seen a time, in which one of the greatest 
favourers of the Reformation could say of it, ‘ no kind of blas¬ 
phemy, heresy, disorder, and confusion, but is found among us.* “ 
They did not witness, as we witness, a new spring-lido of piety 
dawning among them, churches rising on all sides, the clergy 
multiplying their duties, the laity returning to their allegiance, 
dissent becoming weaker; the irregular movements of religious 
feeling reorganizing themselves spontaneously under tlie Heads of 
the Church j every day more demands upon men’s alms for pur¬ 
poses of religion and charity, and those demands every clay more 
willingly complied with. The movement with them seemed all to 
retrograde—communions to become less frcciucnt—confirmations 
disregarded “—discipline more abused and despised*—the prayers 
of the Church more neglected—the divisions of sc^hism more mul¬ 
tiplied—devotion more cold, and faith more faint;—everything 
but the life within the Church—within a small and despisetl 
portion of it—dead or dying—and yet ihexj never despaired.® 

* He is pleased,* exclaims Bramhall, * to style it a dead churchy and 
me the advocate of a dead church : even as the trees are dead in winter 
when they want their leaves; or as the sun is set when it is behind a 
cloud; or as the gold is destroyed when it is melting in the furnace. 
When I see a seed cast into the ground, I do not ask where is the 
greenness of the leaves? where is the beauty of the fiowers? where is 

^ See tltis wliule question admirably argued in Htekes* jy)o}u)retieal Vindication of 
die Church of England. s Dugdale's Ivoubles, p. 

* Jackson, vdi. Hi. p. 272; Bishop Hall, vpl. x. p. 464; Brett's Church (Joverii- 
mSfit p. 2.17. 

* Bishop Hall, vol. x. p. 430; Andrews, OpUscuIa, p. 41; Monutogu, Answer to 
the OaggCT, p. 81. 

* For most striking passages illustrative of the state of the times in which these 
authois wrote, see Htekes, Controversial Letters, vol. ii. pref. 68; Nicholson's Apology, 
p. 151; Wordsworth’s Christian Institutes, vol. iv. p. 580; Dishop Hall, vol. vi. 
p. 231; Hooker’s Eccl. Polity, bonk v. s. 31; Sanderson's .Wmous, vol. 1. p. 126, 
folio. And, if it Were wanted, it might be easy, from the history of the Primitive 
Church, as Jewel luu done in his Apology, to draw a lamentable parallel. 
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the sweeinees of the fniit P But t expect all these in their due season: 
stay awhile and behold the catastrophe. The rain is fallen, the wind 
hath blown, and the floods have beateir upon theit church; but it is not 
fallen, fur it is founded upon a rock. The light is under a bushel, 
but it is not extinguished.’ ^ 

Side by side with the most melancholy pictures of the conduct 
of individuals, there are to be found, throughout them all, tlie most 
glowing defence of her Systenit and the most earnest protesta¬ 
tions that it was not the Church, but her sons, who were to blame. 
It was • 

* when the Church was pestered with a generation of godless men, and 
with all other irregularities; when her lauds were in diiuger of aliena¬ 
tion, her power at least neglected, and her peace torn in pieces by 
several schismSj and such heresies as do usually attend that sin; when 
the common people seemed ambitious of doing those very tilings which 
were attended with most dangers, that thereby they might be iiunished, 
and then applauded and pitied; when they called the spirit of oppo¬ 
sition a tender conscience, and complained of iiersecution becatise they 
wanted power to persecute others; when the giddy multitude raged, 
and became restless to find out misery foi; themselves and others; and 
the rabble would herd themselves together, and endeavour to govern and 
act in spite of authority;—in this extremity, fear, and danger of the 
Church and State,* *— 

it was that Hooker came forward to defend that ’ present form of 
Church government which the law^ of this land hav«5 established,’ 
and which he declared to be ‘ such as no law of God nor reason 
of man hath hitherto been alleged of force sufBcient to prove they 
do ill, who to the uttermost of their power withstand the alteration 
thereof.’ •'* 

‘ This I dare boldly affirm,* says Archbishop Whitgift, ‘ that all 
points of religion necessary to salvation^ and touching either the mysteiy 
of our redemption in Christ, or the right use of the sacraments, and true 
manner of worshipping God, are os purely and as perfectly taught, and 
hy public authority established, in this Church of England at this day, 
as ever they were in any church since the apostles* limes.* * 

‘ I have lived,* says Laud, * and shall (God willing) die in the faith of 
Christ, as it was professed in the ancient primitive Church, as it was 
professed in the present Church of England.* 

* So Qt seems) 1 was confident fur the faith professed in the Church 
of England, else I would not have taken the salvation of another upon 
my soul. And sure I had reason of this my confidence. For to believe 
the Scripture and the creeds, to believe those in the sense of the ancient 
primitive Church, to receive the four great general councils, so much 
magnified by antiquity, to believe all points ofdoctrine generally received 

MVovkvpTm?^ * WaltOTi*9 Life of Hooker, i).'46. 

’ Preface to EccT, Polity, vol. i. s. 1. 

* Preface to the Defence of the Answer, fol. 157 i. 
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as fundamental in the Church of Christ, is a faith in which to live and 
(lie cannot but give salvation.*' 

‘ My conscience assures me,* says Hammond, ‘ that the grounds on 
which the established Church of England is founded are of so rare and 
excellent mixture, that, as none but intelligent truly Christian minds can 
sufficiently value the composition, so there is no other in Europe so likely 
to preserve peace and unity, if what prudent laws had so long ago de- 
signecl ffiey were now able to uphold. For want of which, and which 
only, it is that at present the whole fabric lies polluted in confusion and 
in blood.* * 

‘ I verily beliei^e,* says Hickes, ‘that the Church of England, as it 
now stands without any further reformation, is apostolical in doctrine, 
worship, and government; and would have been esteemed by the faith¬ 
ful, in all ages from the time of the apostles, a pure and sound member 
of the Catholic Church. I heartily thank Almighty God, by whose 
good providence I have been bred up in her communion, and called to 
tlie great honour of being one of her priests; and I beseech Him of His 
infinite goodness, to give all her clergy and people grace to live up 
strictly to her principles of piety, loyalty, justice, charity, purity, tem¬ 
perance, and sobriety. I am sure it must be ours, and not her fault, if 
we be not the best Christians, the best subjects, and the best friends 
and best neighbours in the world.’ * 

For this Ken did not hesitate to pray:— 

‘ Glory be to thee, 0 Lord, my God, who hast made me a member 
of the particular Church of England, whose faith, and government, and 
worship are holy, and Catholic, and Apostolic, and free from the extremes 
of irreverence or superstition; and which I firmly believe to be a sound 
part of the Church Universal.* * 

Of this Leslie declared— 

‘ Though the events of life have given me occasions to take a nearer 
view of the doctrines and worship of other Christian Churches, yet from 
thence I have been confirmed in my belief that the Church of Eng¬ 
land—^^abttses notwithstanding—^is the most agreeable to the institutions 
of Christ and his ajHistleB.* * 

In this Bull resolved to die,— 

* As the best constituted Church this day in the world; for that its doc¬ 
trine, government, and way of worship were in the main the same with 
those of the primitive Church.* And he blessed God that he ‘ was 
bom, baptized, and bred up in her communion,* as ‘ the best and purest 
Church at this day in the Christian world.** 

* Do I anywhere,* says Bishop Mountagu, ‘ profess correspondency 
with them * [the Imtherans] ‘ or others beside the Church of England, 

Cnnf. widi Fialier, pp. 219, 211, 

Prdkee to Treatise on the InfallibilUy, vol. H. p. SCO. 

Apolo^bcal VitidicaHon, p. 145. 

Exposit. of Church Catech., Prose Works, p. 251, ” h 

Int^. Epist. Works, vol. i. 
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the absolutest representation of antiquity this day extant ? What that 
Church believeth, I believe; what it teacheth, I teach; what it r^ecletb, 
1 reject; what it doth not tender, 1 am not tied unto. I was bred a 
member of the Church of England, brought up a member of the Church 
of England—therein, by the means and ministry of that Church, I 
received that earnest of my salvation, when by baptism 1 was inserted 
into Christ. In the union and communion of that Church I have lived, 
not divided with papist, nor separated with puritan. Through the 
assistance of the grace of God’s spirit, which is never wanting unto any 
that seek him, I hope to live and die in the faith arid confession of that 
Church; than which I know none, nor can any be nathed, in all points 
more conformable unto purest antiquity in the best times.... If there be 
in any writing, preaching, saying, or thought of mine, anything deli¬ 
vered or published against the discipline or doctrine of This Church, I 
am sorry for it, 1 revoke it, recant it, disclaim it—vuiiu Ic&ditwr pietas 
—if 1 have done so in anything unto my Mother, in all humility 1 crave 
pardon, and will undergo penance.** 

* And here 1 do profess,* says Bishop Sanderson, in his last will, * that 
as I have lived, so I desire and (by the grace of God) resolve to die, in 
the communion of the Catholic Church of Christ, and a true son of the 
Church of England; which, as it stands by law established, to be 
both in doctrine and worship agreeable to the word of God, and in the 
must, and most material points of both conformable to the faith and 
practice of the godly Churches of Christ in the primitive and purer 
times, I do hrmly believe: led so to do, not so much from the force of 
custom and education (to which the greatest part of mankind owe their 
particular different persuasions in point of religion), as upon the clear 
evidence of truth and reason, after a serious and unpartial examination 
of the grounds, as well of popery as puritanism, according to that mea¬ 
sure of understanding and those opportunities which God hath afforded 
me.. .Wherefore I humbly beseech Almighty God, the Father of Mercies, 
tu preserve the Church, by his power and providence, in peace, truth, 
and godliness, evermore to the world’s end: which doubtless he will do, 
if the wickedness and security of a sinful people (and particularly those 
sins that are so rife and seem daily to increase among us, of unthank¬ 
fulness, riot, and sacrilege) do nut tempt his patience to the con¬ 
trary.’ * 

' The third sort of good seed,’ says Bramhall, * which King Charles 
did bear forth with him was a good religion. A religion, not reformed 
tumultuously, according to the brain-sick fancies of an half-witted mul¬ 
titude, dancing after the pipe of some seducing charmer, but soberly, 
according* to the rule of God’s word, as it hath been evermore, and 
everywhere interpreted by the Catholic Church, and according to the 
purest pattern of the primitive times. A reli^on, against which the 
greatest adversaries thereof have no exception, but that it preferreth 
grace before nature, the written word before uncertain traditions, and 
the all-sufficient blood of Jesus Christ before the stained w'orks of 

* ' Appeal to Cffisor, pp. 47, 48. 

* Wiuton'i Life of Swidenou, by Zoocb, vol. ii. p. 290. 
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mortal men. A religion, which is neither garish with superfluous 
ceremonies, nor yet sluttish, and void of all order, decency, and majesty 
in the service of God. A religion, which is as careful to retain old 

articles of faith, as it is averse from new articles.Religion which 

is not likely to perish for want of fit organs, like those imperfect 
creatures produced by the sun upon the banks of Nilus, but shaped for 
continuance... .The terror of Rome. They fear our moderation more 
than the violent opposition of others... The watch-tower of the Evan¬ 
gelical churches.1 have seen many churches of all sorts of com¬ 

munions, but never any that could diminish that venerable estimation 
which I had for *my mother the Church of England: from her breasts 
I received ray first nourishment, in her arras I desire to end.my days. 
Blessed be he that blesseth her.* ‘ 

‘ Men, brethren, and fathers,* says Bishop Beveridge, ‘ give me leave 
to speak freely to you of the Church you live in \ a Church, not only in 
its doctrine and discipline, but in all things else, exactly conformable 
to the primitive, the apostolical, the catholic Church. For was that no 
sooner planted by Christ but it was watered by the blood of martyrs ?— 
So was ours. Did the primitive Christiaus suil'er martyrdom from 
Rome?—So did our first reformers. Hath the Catholic Church been 
all along pestered with heretics and schismatics ?—So hath ours. Have 
they endeavoured in all ages to undermine, and so to overthrow her?— 
In this also ours is but too much like unto her. And it is no wonder: 
for the same reason that occasioned all the disturbances and opirositions 
that the Catholic Church ever met with, still holds good as to ours too; 
even because its doctrine is so pure, its discipline so severe, its worship 
so solemn, and all its rules and constitutions so holy, perfect, and divine, 
that mankind, being generally debauched in their principles and prac¬ 
tices, have a natural aversencss from it, if not an antipathy against it.’ 

He concludes— 

* Be but you as pious towards God, as loyal to our queen, as sober in 
yourselves, as faithful to your friends, as loving to your enemies, as 
charitable to the poor, as just to all, as our Church enjoins you; in a 
word, be but you as comformable to her as she is to the Catholic Cliurch 
in all things, and my life, my eternal life for yours, you cannot but be 
happy for evermore.* * 

And if we at this day, with hopes revealed to us by God’s pro¬ 
vidential working far brighter than ever dawned upon the eyes of 
these great men—with far longer experience of that wonderful 
strength which has supported the Church of England through so 
many fearful strug^cs, and is now rising up within her more 
vigorous than ever—^if we, like Bishop Hall, as her ' true sons/ 
unto her * sacred name would in all piety, devote ourselves,* as to 
our ‘ reverend, dear, and holy Mother’ ^—if with Heylin we com¬ 
fort our soul with our * adhesion to a Church so rightly consti- 

' Bramhall, Sermon on the Coronation, 1661. Works, p. 957. ' 

‘ Sermon on‘Form of Sound Words.’ ^ Dedic. of Common Apology, vol. x. 
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luted, so warrantably reformed, so punctually modelled by the 
pattern of the purest and most happy times of Christianity; a 
Church which, for her power and polity, her sacred offices and 
administrations, hath the grounds of Scripture, the testimony of 
antiquity, and consent of fathers ’ ’—^if, with Bishop Andrews, 
we point to * that, our religion in England, ancient, holy, purified, 
and truly one which Zion would acknowledge ’ prisca, casta, 
defaecata, et veto quam Sion agnoscat’) ®—if, with Bishop Cosin, we 
believe it to be ^ no other than what we have received from Christ 
and his universal Church ’ *—if, in the spirit of the martyr Charles, 
(words which Bancroft thought ‘ deserve to be written in letters 
of gold, and to be engraved in brass t)r marble,’)^ we charge our 
children ^ not to sufler their hearts to receive the least check or 
disaffection from the true religion established in her,* as being the 
best in the world ; ’ M tell you I have tried it—if, with Bishop 
White, we feel that, in building our faith upon the Church of 
England, ^ we are building on a rock * ®—if, with Hooker, we 
regard her as the ‘^sustainer of the Churches*’—with Nelson, as 
‘ the glory of the Reformation * ®—with Bishop Nicholson, as 
‘ every way consonant to the doctrine and discipline of the primi¬ 
tive times,’ and in her constitutions 'nearest the apostolic church 
of any church in the Christian world®—with Bishop Bilson, 
as * wholly and truly Catholic, such as the Scriptures do pre¬ 
cisely command, and the ancient fathers expressly witness was 
the ffiith and use of Christ’s Church for many hundreds ’ if, 
with Archbishop Bancroft, we call her 'the most apostolic and 
flourishing Church, simply that is in all Christendomand, like 
him, ' pray unto Almighty God, with all our very souls, for the 
long and happy continuance of the blessed example, which it and 
this realm of England hath showed, in this last age of the world, 
unto all the kingdoms and countries on the earth that profess the 
gospel with any sincerity * “—if, with Brett, wc allow that her 
government is ' modelled, as near as may be, to that which was 
founded by Christ and his apostles, and that there are no altera¬ 
tions made from the primitive constitution but what the difi'erent 
state of the Church made in some manner necessary ’ **—-even if, 
with Archbishop Bancroft in his touching expostulation to the 


* The Reformation of tlie Church of England Juitified, General Preface,«. 1. 

“ Concio ill discesBU Palatinii 1613. “ Scholast. Hist., Pref. 

* Life of SancroR, vol. i. p. 168. 

Icon Uiuil., 8, xxvii. “ Reply to Fisher, p, 588. 

f Booh iv. 8. 14. ® I*ife of Bull, p. 24, ». vi. 

* Exposit. of Church Catech., Epist. Dedic. Apology for the Discipline, p. 42. 
True Differ. Epist^^edic. 

Prfface to Dangerous Positiong, h. i. p. 2. Survey, i>. 460. 

On Church Government, p.441. 
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Duke of York, we liken her to' that lily among thorns/ * the purest 
certainly on earth / ^ or,—^in language not uncommon in lips which 
never used irreverence,—^to her blessed Lord himself, exposed to 
persecution on all sides, and ' crucified between thieves’—are such 
words of gratitude to God, and of loyalty to the mother that bore 
us, to be construed into arrogance and boasting ? Are they not 
compatible with the greatest charity to the defects of others j with 
the deepest penitence for our own sins, which have been committed 
against the warnings and example of such a parent ? Are they not 
lessons of humility and shame, rather than vauntings of presumption? 

And so, with these great men, if we do suspect defects even 
in this admirable system, will it not be wise to follow the law laid 
down by th 9 greatest legislator of antiquity, and »shutting up 
all such questions from the young, deliberate of them only in 
secret with the old ? ’ * Shall we he ashamed of cherishing that 
'ancient simplicity and softness of spirit, which sometime pre¬ 
vailed in the world, that they whose Wfjrds were even as oracles 
amongst men seemed evermore loth to give sentence against any¬ 
thing publicly received in the Church of God, except it were 
wonderfully apparently evil; for that they did not so much in¬ 
cline to that severity which delighteth to reprove the least things 
it seeth amiss, as to -that charity which is unwilling to behold any¬ 
thing that duty bindeth it to reprove?’ Alas! to continue with 
Hooker, ' the state of this present age, wherein zeal hath drowned 
charity, and skill meekness, will not now suffer any man to 
marvel, whatsoever he shall hear reproved, by whomsoever.’ “ 

Another remarkable fact in the history of our old divines is the 
steadiness of their adherence to the Church throughout all her 
trials and afflictions. As they never confounded the excellence 
of her principles as a system with the sins of her children, who 
refused to act on them, so neither did they regard the punishment 
of those sins as any indication of the displeasure of God upon 
herself. They saw her indeed in a state in which they might well 
have doubted if God’s favour were with her; just as the prophets 
in Babylon might have distrusted his favour on Jerusalem, 
and have abandoned die love of Jerusalem itself, because the 
Jews had deserved to be exiled from it. Instead of this, they 
humbled themselves in sackcloth; thev laid the burden on them- 
selves, but did not deny that still their church was Zion. 

* O never let any Christian,’ says Bishop Nicholson, ‘of what rank 
soever, add that talent of lead to that sin whtch hath so highly provoked 
our good God to pour out the vials of his wrath against this our Church, 
and these three Nations, (that I mention not the others of Christendom,) as 

-;---- 
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not to lay it to heart. . . . God sinking the gates, his destroying the 
walls, his slighting the strungliolds of Zion, his polluting the kingdom, 
his swallowing the palaces, his cutting off the horn of Israel; God 
bating our feasts, his abominating our sabbaths, his loathing our 
solemnities ; God’s forgetting his footstool, his abhorring his sanctuary, 
his suffering men to break down all the carved work thereof with axes 
and hammers, are all evidences to me, that in the indignation of his 
anger he hath despised the kimj and the priest.* ‘ 

So Harnmond with the same voice, after enlarging on the two 
great excellences of the Reformation—its adhei'cpcc to antiquity 
and its union of faith and works :— 

* *Tis but just that they which have walked unworthy of such guides 
and rules as these, lived so contrary to our profession, should at length 
be deprived of both, not only to have our two staves brokdti. Beauty and 
Bands, the symbols of order and unity, both which have now for some 
years taken their leaves of us; but even to have the whole fabric de¬ 
molished, the house to follow the pillars’ fate, and so to be left—and 
abide without a sacrijicey and without an imagcy and without an 
Kphody and without Teraphim, deprived of all our ornaments—left 
naked and bare, when we had misused our beauty unto wantonness. 
Thus when the Devil was turned out of his habitation, and nothing 
followed but the sweeping and garnishing the house, and keeping it 
cm])ly of any better guest; the issue is, the Devil soon retunis again, 
from \vlience’ he came out, and brings seven spirits worse than himself, 
and the end of that state is worse than tlie beginning. And so still the 
taking of the ark, and the breaking the high priest’s neck, and the slay¬ 
ing his sons, and many more, in that discomfiture, are all far from new 
or strange, being but the natural effects of the profanations, which not the 
ark (that was built, every pin of it, according to God’s direction) 
but the sacrificera, not the reiigion but the worshippers, were so scanda¬ 
lously guilty of.* * 

Instead of being shaken from their allegiance by the cap¬ 
tivity and sufferings of the Church, they clung to her the more 
affectionately and dutifully. They anticipated with sanguine hope 
the day of their restoration, when, according to Bramhall’s dream, 
the cathedral which he had seen fall suddenly on his head should 
rise up as suddenly without noise. “ They ceased not, as Bishop 
Taylor prayed, to love and to desire the Liturgy, which was not 
publicly permitted to their practice and profession,’* nor felt 
inclined lo borrow more exciting and enthusiastic forms from a 
breviary or missal, as if the sobriety of our own service-book were 
insufficient to raise the heart, and had been proved so by the 
defections from the Church. Bull, Sanderson, and Hammond 

^ Apology,p. I-'*!. 

* Iluintiioiiil, I’araeii^'^ c. ii. 0 . 25, 20. Work*, vol. i. p. 378. 

* I.ife*pro(ixed to his Works. S«;c llic same fact enlarged on in Dr. Wordjwortli’g 
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learned from it by rote, when not allowed to use the Book.* 
They exerted themselves as strenuously as ever against Popery, 
when exiled from their country by Puritanism; and several of 
their most valuable works against it were written under every 
temptation to attempt a reconciliation, and join with it against a 
common foe. So the recollection of their Church was their solace 
and hope in all their distress:— 

* I shall only crave leave,* says Bishop Taylor, * that I may remember 
Jerusalem, and call to mind the pleasures of the temple, the order of her 
services, the befiuty of her buildings, the sweetness of her songs, the 
decency of her ministrations, the assiduity and economy of her priests 
and Levites, the daily sacrifice, and that eternal fire of devotion tliat 
went not out^ by day nor by night; these were the pleasures of our 
peace, and there is a remanent felicity in the very memory of those 
spiritual delights which we then enjoyed, as antepasts of heaven, and 
consignations to an immortality of joys.* * 

They even triumphed in their afflictions for the sake of truth :— 

* Yet neither with us,’ says Hammond, * nor with our dearest mother 
the Church still (by God’s providence) of England, sorrowful as she is, 
yet still beauteous, and from her very humiliation more deeply to be 
reverenced, (and by us more preciously esteemed, since, hung upon the 
cross, she hath been conformed to the image of our Lord,) is there room 
for complaints or discontentments. Yea, rather do we think that we may 
rejoice and be glad, that now for ten full years our constancy and dutiful 
obedience, sealed with the loss of all our fortunes, witli long imprison¬ 
ment, with banishment, with blood itself, being made a spectacle to 
God, and angels, and men, with none to support and aid but Him who 
apfiointed for us the trial, we have boldly, and like to wrestlers in the 
games, made good and proved. He, our most merciful Father, whom 
even now with constant prayers we sorrowfully resort to, will grant, as 
we do hope, to the other parts of the universal church, after so many 
vicissitudes of storm, a calm and blessed peace. He will grant unto 
Christendom halcyon and tranquil days. With ns our sufferings, 
our wounds, and scars—as “ spiritual pearls, ” says Ignatius—^j-ea, 
rather as “ diadems of God’s truly elect,” says Polycarp—not to be 
repurchased from us by any bribe of a flattering world, by any price of 
deep and unbroken rest—as being that wherewith we arc conformed to 
the death of Clirist, are to be counted by us among the donatives of our 
king, among his favours, and our privileges. Let posterity judge of us 
from this, that we complain of no one; that we give thanks fvr all men 
—Father, forgive them. Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” ’ “ 

And their voice was then as earnest and as faithful as ever in 
recalling wanderers to their duty:— 

* I beseech you,* says Bishop Nicholson, * hear me speak; it may be 

—-—----'•w--- 
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“ in voce hominis tuba Dei,” God’s trumpet at my mouth] and if you 
will but listen and suffer yourself to be roused by the shrillness of the 
sound, you may perhaps yet make a stand. Consider where you 
arc, and retreat. The enemy smiles at your separation; the angels 
would rejoice to behold you return back to your mother the Churcfi of 
Old England. She is indeed now “ as the tcyl-tree, or as the oak, when 
they cast their leaves, yet the substance is in her.^* Her beauty is 
^ decayed through bitter affliction, and her face furrowed with sorrows, 
there is nothing now left about her to make her lovely; yet she is your 
Mother still; she washed you with water, she gave you milk when a 
babe, she fed you with strong meat when a man; she honoured you with 
orders when grown; for a Mother’s sake I crave one good look, some 
pity, some regard! Why fly you from her ? I cannot conceive you 
think her so dishonest as some separatists report; if you should, I 
should grow angry; and tell you, that in her constitutions she came 
nearest the apostolic church of any church in the Christian world, and 
this I openly profess to make good against any separatist whatsoever. 
Many*tiiigracious sons I confess she had, and they brought an aspersion 
upon her, and the vials of God’s wrath have been justly, justly I pro¬ 
claim, poured upon her for their iniquities. The constitution was good 
and sound, the execution passing through some cornipt hands too often 
subject to rcjiroof. Let not her then who had declared her mind by 
rules and cautions against all abuses, and taught what only she would 
have done, be charged with her sons’ irregularities.* ‘ 

And few indeed there were who thus required to be recalled 
to the fold of their mother:— 

‘ I cannot deny,’ says Bramhall, ‘ but that some of us have started 
aside like broken bows, out of despair in this their bitter trial, wherein 
they have had their goods plundered, their estates sequestered, their 
])erson8 imprisoned, their churches aliened; wherein they have been 
divorced from their nearest relation, and disabled to discharge the duties 
of their callings to God; wherein some of them have been slaughtered, 
others forced to maintain themselves by mechanic labours, others thrust 
out of their native countries, to wander like vagabonds and exiled beg¬ 
gars up and down the merciless world. But, God be praised, they arc 
not many. If we compare this witli any the like persecution in Europe, 
you shall never find that so few apostated.’ * 

God forbid that any different voice should be heard in the 
Church of England at this day! They did not despair or permit 
themselves to utter one faithless or disparaging word of its system, 
when it*had been cut down to the ground, and salt had been sown 
where it grew. We have seen it spring up again more vigorous 
than ever. It has now stood more storms and shocks than have 
beaten upon any other member of the Catholic Church—a 

^ Ilisliu]) Nich^uu's Apology, ji. 42. 
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Reformation^ a RebeUion^ a Revolution—the political conflicts and 
corruptions which followed them—that fearful convulsion in France, 
which shook popery to its centre, and led it captive in the person 
of its head;—and the spread of a manufacturing system which has 
done so much to corrupt the whole framework of society. She is 
now about to cn|er once more into the conflict with popery, her in¬ 
veterate and strongest enemy, against which she has hitherto stood 
alone and triumphed. She is entering on this by herself, not de¬ 
pending on foreign aid, nor even on the ann of her own natural 
supporter, the ^tatc. Within the last ten yeai'S she has roused 
herself, like one that has been paralysed from a bed of sickness, 
and is feeling for her weapons and planting herself for the com¬ 
bat, and stretching out her arms to the most distant countries, 
with an energy and strength which have astounded all who have 
beheld it. The Church on all sides is gathering round her. The 
East is willing that she should come and help it. Germany 
is seeking from her the great blessing of episctipacy. Four 
whole continents, India, Australia, Africa, and America, arc, 
with small exceptions, open before her, in which England may 
plant the truth, as in her own peculiar province, without 
violating any Catholic principle, or exposing herself, as po¬ 
pery must expose itself, to a battle with existing rights, and 
to ultimate expulsion. Such a field was never before opened 
to any Christian Church, not even in the time of Constantine. 
And if, as yet, she is weak, and faltering, and unable to realize 
such a prospect, her weakness is from past disease: it is not 
Inherent. Had we done everything we should do, then indeed 
we might despair. Had we taught men to love their Church, 
had we cherished obedience to our bishops, had we given 
alms and offerings as she exhorts; had we been diligent in her 
service, regular in her prayers, constant in seeking at her hands 
the strength and nourishment which she offers—had we brought 
out and acted up to her principles—and then failed—then we 
might have doubted if God Lad given to her power to guide and 
save us. But this has been neglected: let it be tried; and then 
we shall be able to estimate the enormous strength of Catholic 
truth as established in our own blessed Church. And let us 
fight the battle manfully and honestly, without those artificial 
aids and unnatural excitements, by which popery endeavours to 
stimulate morbid imaginations, and to force a hot-house piety. 
Let us fight it, as God himself has placed us here to fight with 
the world. It is better, it is a sign of more real and healthy 
strength, to be able to contend, however unsuccessfully, against 
myriafls of enemies, than to enjoy peace without any. 'fhere 
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is more real unity' of faith in the adherence of ten men to a 
definite creed like our own, than in the acquiescence of ten 
millions in such a lax profession as popery. There is more true 
unity of heart in the free accordance of a few mindsj permitted to 
diiferj than in the subjection of the whole world to a yoke which 
it dares not shake off. And there is more true holiness in the 
discharge of & single duty in the midst of the temptations of the 
world, than in the flight from temptations and duties alike, in the 
artificial atmosphere of a monastery. But, above all, let us ^ot 
commit treason to our Church, by accustomingjthe young and 
the ignorant to think of her with misgivings or contempt. 

When he, who knew so well how to rule and mould the minds 
of the Athenian people, was called to rouse them to the conflict 
in defence of all they loved, while the enemy was r&vaging their 
fields, and the plague devastating tlieir homes, he spoke to them 
not in words of despondency, as if they had no strength to fight; 
nor disparagingly of'Their country and its fame, as if they had 
nothing worth contending for. He knew that, if one thought 
more than others can * strengthen the weak hands, and confirm the 
feeble knees'—if anything can make (the bad to cast off his sins, 
and the coward to rush into danger, and the effeminate to steel 
himself for the stake, it is the sense that they are members of a 
body glorified in past time, full of hope to be glorified hereafter, 
and now beset with perils and distresses. He never turned their 
eye upon some dream of imagined peace and happiness-^] east of 
all on the pleasant field% which their enemies possessed in quiet. 
He never thought to nerve them in the cause of their country, by 
telling them how much happier they might have been, if it were 
other than it was; or bidding them stay by it now, merely because 
they could find refuge in no other. He told them rather of its 
greatness and its power. He bade them *gaze on and feed 
their eyes with the sight of this greatness day by daythat they 
might become ' enamoured of it,’ as men devoted to some beloved 
being, and so sacrifice their lives and all to its service, like those 

* ‘ What manner of peace and unity wan that,' Hiiys Jackson, speaking of this boast 
of popery, ‘any other than sucli os usually is found in any political Argus-eyed tyranny, 
before the sinews of it shrank or the ligaments be dissolved? Where no man may 
move but he is seen, nor mutter but he is heard ; where tlie least secret siffuiiication 
of any deure of freedom in speech, or liberty in action, is interpreted for open 
mutiny, aim the least motion unto mutiny held matter sufficient for a cruel death. 
These were the bouds of your peace and unity in this point of your ecclesiastic 
monarchy. As for your {leaco in other siieculative points of less use or commodify to 
your state, it was like the revellings or drunken consorts of servants in their night- 
sportings, when die master of the house is asleep in a retired room. Any schoolrnan 
might broach wliat opinion he list, and make his auditors drunk with it; others might 
quarrel with him and th^, in as uncivil sort as they list, so iio weapon were drawn 
against tlie Pope's pead^, altieit in tliu mean time the Scripture suiTered open fiulencu 
ttud abuse.'—^^’ol. i. p. 31I. 
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who through suffering and toil had won for it its past glories.^ And 
so long as this voice was heard, so long the Athenians triumphed. 
God forbid! let us repeat once more, that any other voice should 
be heard in the Church of England among us now ! If indeed we 
are lying in darkness, under a curse from God, for some sin of 
ourselves, or of our forefathers, let the sin be wipe<l out—^if for 
sacrilege, let the sacrilege be restored—if for rebellion, let us be 
more earnest in our allegiance—if for intemperance in asserting 
our Christian independence, let us pray more fervently for the 
peace and reunion of all Christian churches—^if for neglect of the 
talent committed to* us, in failing to bring our heathen empire 
into the fold of Christ, let us go forth more boldly and more 
heartily into that vast held of Christian labour. But let us not 
lay upon tRc parent the sins of the children; or think that 
Abraham is despised before God, because the Jews have, been 
rejected. ‘ De ordine dico,’ says Bishop Andrews, ' non de ho- 
minibus (niliil attinet) qui qualcs qualcs sunt Domino suo slant 
vel cadunt.’® 

111. There is one especial point in the constitution of the 
English Church, which requires to be guarded at present against 
a disposition to censure and mistrust her; which in any mind 
is sad, but in the young and ignorant is unspeakably unseemly. 
They have been awakened to a sense—a right and worthy sense—of 
the spiritual independence of the Church, as holding her spiritual 
privileges and spiritual being wholly and immediately from God. 
And it is difficult, without more thought and learning than it is 
possible for them to possess, to reconcile this always with the 
claims of the civil power to take a part in ecclesiastical affairs. 
That the line is hard to draw all must acknowledge—as hard as to 
distinguish the confines between mind and body; between the 
respective provinces of the husband and the wife; between the 
free agency of man and the influence t)f external causes; between 
the action and counteraction of any two bodies co-operating to the 
same work, in the mixed circumstances of all human relations. 
And the jealousy has undoubtedly been fretted in many minds by 
recent acts of a Parliament, no longer essentially bound to the 
communion of the Church. Into these specific cases it is unne¬ 
cessary to enter. The general principle of the intimate association 
between the Church and the State, as maintained by thb Church 
of England, derived from the ancient Church, and enforced by 
our greatest divines, is all that need be touched on. And the 
testimony of these last is of the greatest weight, because they spoke 


* See the Siwechea of Periclea. Thucydides, lib. ii. 
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under circumstances far more trying than any to which w'e arc 
exposed. 

The Church of England is not now in a worse position with 
respect to the State, than when Whitgift was compelled to remon¬ 
strate with Queen Elizabeth against sacrilege;^ when Hooker 
bewailed the * daily bruises that spiritual promotions used to take 
by often falling when Jackson remonstrated against Simony ; 
when Hacket was compelled to plead before a House of Com¬ 
mons, not against a re-distribution, but an alienation of cathedral 
property; when the whole power of Parliament was in the hands 
of the Puritans; when the Monarch himself in his own person 
was the author of that lax toleration, through which heresies and 
Atheism first, and popery under their cloak at last, established 
themselves in the bosom ()f the empire; {ind when the Primate, 
five Bishops, and 400 Clergy, were suspended and deprived for 
refusing the oath of allegiance. * 

If under such trials the loyalty of the suffering Church of Eng¬ 
land, and her devotion to the State, never forsook her, how would 
she now grieve over any outbreak of impatience, when the throne 
is still established and bound to her by the coronation oath, when, 
the great majority of the Parliament is once more with her, and 
mainly sins against her by officious offers of assistance; and when 
every day she is obtaining a deeper hold on the affections of the 
people, and the respect of government ? * 

Let us remember that these great men were the firmest assert- 
ers of the spiritual independence of the Church. With Nazi- 
anzen, they magnified the spiritual authority, as * far more ample 
and excellent than that of civil princes, insomuch as it is fit the 
flesh should yield to the spirit, and things earthly to things 
heavenly.’ With Chrysostom, they placed * the priest’s tribunal 
much higher than that of the king; who hath received only the 
administration of earthly things—but the priest’s tribunal is 
placed in heaven, and he hath authority to pronounce sentence in 
heavenly affairs.’^ ' Our king,’ says Bishop Andrews, speaking 
authoritatively, 

‘ under the name of supremacy, introduces not a new papacy into the 
Church. As not Aaron the priest, so not Jeroboam tiie king, may set 
up a golden calf of his own for the people to adore j or frame new articles 
of faitJi,t)r new forms of worship. He claims not, he does not permit 
liimsclf to possess, the power of burning incense with Oziah, or of 
touching the ark with Uzzah. The oflSce of teaching or of explaining 
the law he never assumes; nor of preaching, nor of leading in divine 
worship, nor of celebrating the sacraments, nor of consecrating either 

—.I-.*-1- - - - ■ - ■ - - 
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persons or things; nor the power of the keys or of ecclesiastical cen¬ 
sure. In one word, nothing does he assume to himself, and nothing do 
we hold it lawful for him to touch, which belongs to the priestly office 
or to the privileges of the priestly order.* * 

So Hooker.® So Bramhall.® So Sanderson.* And thus 
Bilson, with them, distinguished:— 

* The government of princes is public, of bishops is private; of princes 
is compulsory, of bishops is persuasive; of princes is lordly with rule, 
of bishops is brotherly with service; of princes is e.\ternal and ordercth 
the actions of th^e body, of bishops is internal and guideth the motions 
of the mind.., .And therefore, though bishops may be called governors 
in respect of the soul, yet only princes be governors of realms: pastors 
have flocks, and bishops have dioceses: realms, dominions, and coun¬ 
tries, none have but princes and magistrates; and so the style, “ go¬ 
vernor of this realm,** belongcth only to the prince and not to the priest, 
and importeth a public and princely regiment with the sword, which no 
bishop by God’s law may claim or use.’ * 

Yet, with this solemn protest against T^rastianism, they never 
snrerve from their loyal and hearty recognition of the Civil 
power, as united with the Church. By Beveridge, side by side 
with the divine authority of the apostolical office, this loyalty is 
set as an especial proof of ^ the same spirit still working in our 
Church, which wrought so effectually upon the Apostles.’—With 
Hooker so strong isj,he sense of the joint and inseparable func¬ 
tions of the State and the Church for * the preservation and safety ’ 
of Ood*s people, that he proposes this as * the true in$cri])tion, 
style, or title of all churches, as yet standing within this realm :—• 
By the goodness of Almighty God and his servant Elizabeth, 
we are.*’’’ So Bishop Mountagu connects them :— 

* Them, myself, whatsoever I have said or done, or shall hereafter do 
any way—“ Libens, merito, more majorum**—now and ever I have, I 
do, I will refer and submit, and in most lowly, devoted, humble sort, 
prostrate upon bended knees unto this Church of England, and the 
true defender thereof, his most sacred Majesty ; humbly craving that 
royal protection which sometime William Ockham did of Lewis of 
Bavicro, the emperor, “ Domine imperator, defende me gladio, et ego tc 
defendiun calamo.** ’ “ 

So Bishop Bilson; 

*The strife betwixt us (against popery) is not for bishoprics and 
benefices; but for Christ*8 glory and the prince’s safety.* ® ‘ 

If in the convulsions of the Reformation the great blessing of 


* Tortnra Torti, p. 380. * B. viii. vol. iii. p. 351„ 8v’o., 1793. 

■ Works, pp- 23, 190,191, 340. * Episcoi«icy not Prejud., s. xi. 

* True Dtflerence, p. 238. • Sermon «»n CUrist's P. 3seiice with his Ministers. 

’ Kpist. Dedicat. to Eccl. Pol., vol. i., p. 123. ® Appeal to Cassor, p. 321. 

* True DifFereiicc, p. 8. 
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episcopacy was preserved to ns, it was due, according to Bishop 
Andrews, under God, to the fact that *our kings were pro¬ 
pitious.’'—So Bishop Hall.» SoHickes.3 So Stillingfleet.* 

And this their obedience to the State was not a mere 
passive subjection, but a hearty reverence. They taught, with 
Brainhall, 'that the most high and sacred order of Kings is 
of Divine right, being the ordinance of God himself, founded 
on the prime laws of nature, and clearly established by express 
texts both of the Old and New Testament. Moreover, that 
this power is extended over all their subjcctsi ecclesiastical 
and civil.’“ They recognised 'that absolute*and sovereign civil 
princes, [even] while they were inhdels, had true dominion, rule, 
and authority, holding it as immediately from God, not depend¬ 
ing on any ruler of the Church.’ * They acknowledged with 
Laud, that 'great and undoubted rule given by Optatus, that 
wheresoever there is a Churcrh, there the Church is in the Com¬ 
monwealth, not the Commonwealth in the Chureli :—Non enim 
re.s'puhlica est in Ecclesia, .sed Ecclesia in republicd esC With 
Laud also they alleged it as a proof against the claims of the 
Pope:— ‘ 

* For if the Church be within the empire or other kingdom, it is 
impossible the government of the Church should be monarchical: for 
no emperor or king will endure another king within his dominion that 
shall be gTcat«.*r than himself; since the very enduring it makes him that 
endures it, upon the matter, no monarch.*' 

They never took it for granted ' that the ecclesiastic power, as 
well directive as coercive, is entirely seated in the body of the 
clergy, as it is an order of men distinct from the laity.’ They 
never invested ‘ the body of the clergy with all the privileges and 
prerogatives of an absolute independent commonwealth, able to 
make laws by itselfnot permitting ' the body or community of 
the laity (no, not as it consists of prince and people, of magistrates 
and private men) to be any parts or members of the Church, or 
of that society which hath power to make laws ecclesiastic.* 
Knowing, as Jackson continues,'and lie repeats the warning more 
than once, that ‘ these be the premises, which, once granted, will 
necessarily bring forth that dangerous conclusion’ [the formation of 
some visible centre of unity in the Church] ' which will inevitably 
draw all States and kingdoms, as well heathen as Christian, into 
the Romish net-’“ They show no sympathy with Hildebrand,— 

* Third Ij(!Uer to Du Moulin; Wordsworth's Clirliil. Inst., vul.lii. p.‘id!!. 

* Vol. X. p. 2S1. “ Sorm. 13, vol. ii. j>. 216. 

* Defence of Discourse conccniitig Idolatry. Kpist. Dedicat. vol. v. 

•' Answer to De la MiHlicre, p. 28. " Field, Iwok v. p. 009. 
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that ^ Firebrand,’ as Brett calls him, ' both of Church and 
State'—Casaubon’s * Hildebrandinae hereseos auctor®—Usher’s 
‘ Fatale Portentum Prodigiuinque Ecclesim i ^—Bishop Patrick’s 

* First Great Troublerof the Christian World;’*—‘ That man of 
admirable pride,* says Bishop Overall, 'over whose heretical 
novelty, and most insolent attempt, many false colours have since 
been cast, to cover the lewdness and deformity of it.’ * 

Still less would they hold up Becket to reverence, or allow him 
to be a martyr:— 

* We do abominate that murder, as lawless and barbarous,* says 
Bramball. * But weT do not believe that the cause of his suffering 
WHS sufficient to make him a martyr; namely, to help foreigners* to 
pull the fairest flowers from his prince’s diadem by violence, ami to 
peijurc himself, and violate his oath. All his own suffragan bishops 
were against him in the cause, and justified the king’s proceed' 
ings.’ • 

And Bishop Bilson goes still farther. His quarrel, he says, 
was one of those 

* of their own nature wicked and irreligious; his pride was into¬ 
lerable ; his conlcntion with the king detestable; his end miserable. 
We conclude him to be a shameful defender of wickedness, an open 
breaker of iiis oath, and a proud impugner of the sword which God 
hath authorised, as tlie Scripture teacheth. And albeit we like not the 
manner of his death, that private men should use the sword which is 
delivered unto princes, yet the cause for which he withstood the king 
was enormous and impious; and dying in that, though his death were 
violent, he could be no martyr.’’^ 

If jealousy is felt of the appointment of bishops by tlic Crown, 
Bramball pronounces that 

‘the nomination and investiture of bishops in England doth belong 
to the Imperial Crown, by law and custom immemorialand hath 
been so practised both before the Conquest and since—a practice aji- 
proved by the canons and constitutions of councils, of Popes, and re¬ 
ceived into the body of the law'—a power which the Christian emperors 
of the primitive times practised bofli in the eastern and western em¬ 
pires ; which the most' Christian King of France and other monarchs of 
the Roman communion do in effect retain at this day.’ * 

And so Bilson sums up this question, though not without first 


^ Omreh Govern., c. xvili. p. 403. 
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dwelling upon the answer to bo made to God, * if hands be hastily 
laid onand upon * the burden of conscience,* w’hich princes 
undertake, if in choosing those that shall guide the Church under 
them, they fail * to provide, by the best means they can, that no 
venomous, nor unclean thing, so much as enter the House of 
God to defile it with his presence, or disorder it with his negli¬ 
gence 

* If the allowance given at first to the ministers of each parish by the 
lord of the soil were matter enough in the juilgmeut of Christ’s Church 
to establish the right of patrons, that they alone should present clerks, 
because they alone provided for them, the prinee’s interest to confer 
bishoprics hath far more sound and sufficient reason to warrant it. For, 
besides the maintenance which the kings of this laud yielded when they 
first endowed bishoprics with lands and possessions, to anburthen the 
people of the support and charges of their bishops, and in that respect 
have as nmch riglit ns any patrons can have; the pre-eminence of the 
sword whereby the prince ruletli the people, the people rule not the 
prince, is no small enforcement, that in elections, as well as in other 
points of government, the prince may justly challenge the sovereignty 
above and without the people, God’s laws prescribing no certain rule. 
And, lastly, though the people in former ages, by the sufferance of. 
magistrates, had somewhat to do with the election of their bishops, yet 
now, for the avoiding of such tumults and uproar as the primitive church 
w'as afflicted with, by the laws of this realm and their own consents, the 
people’s interest and liking is wholly submitted and inclosed in the 
prince’s choice; so that whom the prince nameth the people have hound 
themselves to acknowledge and accept for their pastor, no less than if he 
had been chosen by their own suffrages. And luid they not hereunto agreed, 
as by parliament they have, I see no let by God’s law hut in Christian 
kingdoms, when any diflcrcncc groweth even about the election of 
bishops, the prince, as head and ruler of the people, had belter right to 
name and elect than all the rest of their people. If they concur in judg¬ 
ment, there can be no variance; if they dissent, the jjrincc, if there 
were no express law for that purpose (as there is with us), must bear it 
from the people; the people by God’s law must not look to prevail 
against their prince.’' 

‘And this,’ says Field,‘can in no way prejudice or hurt tlic state 
of the Church, if bishops (to whom examination and ordination per- 
taineth) do their duties in refusing to consecrate and ordain such as the 
canons prohibit.’ * 

Tf merf, unversed in ecclesiastical history, hesitate at the de¬ 
privation of bishops, Sanderson does not scruple to pronounce 
that 

‘ the king hath power, if he shall see cause, to suspend any bishop from 

* Pe*]ietual Govraff, p. 3C2, 366. .So Saitclmoii, Episcop. notPrejud, 8. iii«33. 

* Field, b. v. p. 695. 
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the execution of his oflicej for so long a time as he shall think good; yea 
and to deprive him utterly of the dignity and office of a bishop, if he 
deserve it.* ‘ 

He is speakinjg, of course, only of the external exercise of 
the episcopal office. The internal or spiritual authority he 
distinctly asserts to exist jure divino, and oOhis no one can 
deprive him but the power which conferred it. But he equally 
denies the principle that * bishops living under Christian kings 
may exercise [even] so much of their power as is of divine right, 
after their owi\pleasure, without, or against, the king's leave, or 
without respect to the laws and customs of the realm.’ * 

If they scruple at the arrangement of dioceses by the Crown, 
*the length or breadth of them,* says Bishop Bilson, and Cosin with him, 
* must wholly be referred to the wisdom and consideration of the state.’^ 

If they wotdd e^tempt the clergy from the secular jurisdiction. 
Field will answer 

‘ that God hath given princes the sword to punish all offenders against 
the first or second table, yea, though they be priests or bishops; that 
neither the persons nor the goods of clnirchmcn are exempted from 
„thcir power.' * 

* That princes may command that which is good, and prohibit that 
which is evil in matters of religion, as well bishops as others, is,’ accurd> 
ing to Bilson, * an evident truth, confirmed by the Scriptures, confessed 
by the Fathers, reported by the stories of the Church, and} infinitely 
repeated in the laws and edicts of religious and ancient emperors, made 
for persons and causes ecclesiastical.* * 

Even in matters of faitli,^says Field, there is indeed 

‘ no question but that bishops and pastors of the Church (to whom it 
pertaineth to teacli the truth) are tlie ordinary and fittest judges; 
and that ordinaril^uBind regularly princes are to leave the judgment 
thereof unto them. But because they may fail, cither through negli¬ 
gence, ignorance, or malice, princes, having charge over God’s people, 
and being to sec that they serve and worship him aright, are to 
judge and condemn them that fall into gross errors, contrary to the 
common sense of Christians, or into any other heresies formerly con¬ 
demned. And though there be no general failing, yet, if they sec violent 
and partial courses taken, they may interpose themselves to stay them, 
and cause a due proceeding, or remove the matter from one company and 
sort of judges to another. And hereunto the best learned in former times 
agreed, clearly confessing that when something is necessAtry to be 
done, and the ordinary guides of the Church do fail, or are not able to 
yield that help that is needful, we may lawfully fly to others for redress 
and help.* ® 


1 Kj)i*cop. not Prejud. a. iii. 33. » Jbid. a. ii. n. 12. 
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And so of the part which the Civil Power took in the Keform- 
ation of the Church of England ;— 

* It is true,* says even Thorndike, * it was an extraordinary act of. 
secular power in Church matters to enforce the change without any con¬ 
sent from the greater part of the Church. But if the matter of the 
change be the restoring of laws, which our common Christianity as 
well as the primitive orders of the Church (of both which Cliriatian ^ 
powers are horn protectors) make requisite, the secular power acteth 
within the sphere of it, and the division is not imputable to them that 
make the change, but to them that refuse their concuiirence to it.* ^ 

And the blessing of such an interposition of the Civil Power 
in the work of our Reformation tlicy fully recognised. 

* Do you not now,* says Bishop Hall, * in all this which hath been 
said, sec a sensible ilifTerence betwixt their condition ^nd yours [the 
Scotch] ? Can you choose but observe the blessing of monarchical re¬ 
formation amongst us, beyond that popular and tumultuary reformation 
amongst our neighbours? Ours, a council; theirs, an uproar: ours, 
beginning from tlie head; theirs, from the feet: ours, proceeding in a 
due order; theirs, with confusion : ours, countenancing and encourag¬ 
ing the converted governors of the Church; theirs, extremely overawed 
with adverse power, or totally overborne iVith foul sacrilege: in a word,^ 
ours, comfortably yi«idiug what the true and happy condition pf a cliurch 
required; theirs, hand over liead, taking what they could get for the pre¬ 
sent. And what now ? Shall we, instead of blessing God for our happi¬ 
ness, emulate the misery of those whom we do at once respect and pity ?* * 

And, to close thus head :— 

* A special evidence,* says Hammond,' which most men have used, to 
conclude the papacy to be o hvTiypurroe, the Antichrist, is this, that the 
Pope exalteth himself above all that is called God, i, e., the kings of the 
earth; that he, in case the king be not a CatholiC|^ absolves subjects 
from their allegiance to him, that he pretends jiowaii^'OveT them in spi¬ 
ritual things, and in temporal in ordine ad spiritualia.* “ 

IV. One very serious evil of a departure from theae Catholic 
principles of loyalty to the Civil Power is the disposition which 
it fosters to depart likewise from the true Catholic constitution of 
the Church itself. If in any country the Church feels herself 
engaged in a struggle against the Civil Power, or jealous of its 
authority, she will be tempted to look around for foreign help, 
and thus will introduce that principle, destructive ultimately even 
of the Jaith of Christianity, the establishment of some visible 
permanent centre of unity, for the whole of Christendom. Per- 
mqment. it is said; because no one contests the necessity of 
having such a centre occasionally, when the Church is gathered 
together under its true head upon earth, a General Council. 

’ Kf4lngiie to tlie Tragedy of UieCli. of Eng. t). 234. 

^ Epiacop. by Divine Rigid. Introd. t. 3. vof. x, p. 154. 
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The Almighty has set the hounds of the nations^ and divided 
the earth, not to promote wars, hut to preserve peace. It is hy 
a balance of counteracting forces that equilihrium is maintained; 
hy the independence and separation of witnesses that testimony 
is guaranteed; hy a chain of many flhrcs thatdurahility is secured, 
while peipetual reparation is made easy; hy the distinctness of 
the functions of government that tyranny is prevented ; hy divid¬ 
ing tlie honey into cells that it is saved from corruption. And so 
it is with the great hody politic of men, in the State as in the 
Church: unity, indeed, must he preserved in hoth; hut unity 
reconcilable with a multiplicity of parts, and by that very mul¬ 
tiplicity to be preserved, * one hody with many members.’ 

Love of our country, therefore, is as much a Christian virtue 
ns love of our parents; National Churches are as much an integral 
clement in the constitution of the Catholic Church as provinces 
and kingdoms are in the great family of man. The Church, from 
the earliest times, by * a rule ’ which Thorndike calls ‘ as evident 
as the common Christianity is evident,’ * has followed the divisions 
of the State, and moulded herself upon its sections; and it is 
' vnly when enthusiasm, or rationalism, or disloyalty, or want of 
faith, or some ambitious theory has crept in, that minds have 
been tempted to abandon this law of God, and to dream of 
rallying Christians round gome universal local centre of unity, 
distinct from the government of their country; in the place of 
their invisible Head in heaven; and in addition to that visible 
centre, which is supplied by each bishop in his own diocese, and 
by the patriarch in the civil province or kingdom. 

Unity, indeed, an unity excluding diversity, is a tempting dream 
to a rationalizing mind; and the vision of a spiritual empire 
resorting to one local centre, bowing down to one visible head, 
binding together the most distant countries to the footstool of one 
man, and by forms all emanating from him, and so crushing all 
anarchy and rebellion with the rod of a priestly power—this vision 
is to the humble as well as to the ambitious a temptation scarcely 
to be resisted. It constitutes, with weak minds as with strong, 
the great charm of Popery. And though, as Barrow has so com¬ 
pletely shown,* opposed to Scripture, to apostolical sanctions, 
to primitive antiquity, to the analogy of God*s dealings, to true 
reason, to expediency, nay, to the very essence and objcSlt of the 
Church—though it has been found that in thus building all 
on one plank we hazard all—*ecclesia universa corruit, si unus 
universus cadit ’ *—and that by forcing too great an unity we only 
split the body into fragments,—there are not wanting persons in 
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all ages who arc led away by the seduction. But the Church 
of England has always sto^ firm. The independence of natif)nal 
churches, as linked hand in hand with their sovereign—the free¬ 
dom of national life—-is the very essence of the English Reform¬ 
ation. * God,’ says Stillingfleet, ‘ hath intrusted every national 
church with the care of her own safety.’‘ That 'they are 
formed into a national church, and are for national churches, 
and deh^st sovereign independent communions,’ is one of the 
chief apologies made by Hickes f<»r the French Protestants.* And, 
as he says elsewhere, • 

* It is good to know what kind of Christians and Churches they were, 

whom the brother of James so passionately exhorts to contend earnestly 
for the faith. They were free episcopal churches; neither churches 
without bishops,' nor churches under bishops who were all subject to 
the authority of one; but churches under bishops who were all sharers 
or colleagues of one common Episcopal, and whereof none, as St. Cyprian 
said of the African bishops, made himself a bishop of bishops, or forced 
his brethren, by tyrannical terror, to a necessity of obedience. Such an 
apostolical primitive Episcopat has the Church of England long enjoyed, 
by the blessing of God, and the favour of her princes.* ® , 

^The Church of Rome,* says Thorndike, cannot hinder us of 
restoring ourselves to the primitive right of the church, by which a 
Christian kingdom duly may maintain the worship of God.’ *■ A 
remarkable acknowledggient from one, who laid so much more 
stress than other divines upon the ‘ pre-eminence of the Church 
of Rome in the West,’ as, in his view, ‘ the only reasonable means 
to preserve so great a body in unity.’ 

So Bishop Hall makes 

* all the particular National Churches, through the whole Christian world, 
no other than sisters, daughters of the same father, God ; of the same 
mother, the spiritual Jerusalem, which is from aboveof which none 
may ‘ usurp a mistress-ship over the rest, or make herself a queen over 
them,* without being ‘ guilty of a high arrogance and presumption 
against Christ and hia dear Spouse the Church.’ * 

If the Reformation bad asserted no other principle but this, it 
would be entitled for this alone to our deepest gratitude; tn be 
regarded as, under God, the saviour of our common Christianity. 
For Christianity is built upon the faith; and the faith upon the 
Bible; and the Bible, whether in its etfithenticity or interpretation, 
comes to us on the testimony of the CAurch; and this testimony is 
the historical testimony of independent branches, which cannot be 

‘ Vindication of Land, part ii. cli. iv. vol. iv. p. 362. 
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merged in one, as Popery has endeavoured to mei^ them, with¬ 
out absolutely destroying the foundation of truths and with truth, 
of all things. 

Until this pdndple is heartily recognised, there will always be 
danger from Popery. It Jias been, to say the least, neglected of 
late; and to this neglect, humanly speaking, will be mtunly due 
whatever mischief may arise within the bosom of the Church at 
the present day. 

* The Church's unity,* says Tertullifm, quoted by Stillingfleet, 
consists in the ‘ 

' adhering to that doctrine which was first preached by the Apostles, 
who, having first delivered it in Judeea, and planted churches tliere, 
went abroad aqd declared the same to other nations, and settled churches 
in cities, from whence other churches have the same doctrine propa¬ 
gated to them, which are therefore called apostolical churches, as the 
offspring of those which were founded by them. Therefore so many 
and so great churches are all that one prime apostolical church 
from whence all others come. And thus they are all prime and apos¬ 
tolical in regard of their unity, as long as there is that communication of 
^leacc, title of brotherhood, and common mark of hospitality.* * 

Communion upon earth, union in heaven, is the great prayer 
of a catholic mind. Whatever may be hereafter, at present the 
Church is ' one house with many chambers,’ *' one family of many 
sisters, one continent with many cities,’ ® * one episcopacy of many 
bishops.’* 

* Our ground,’ says Bramhall, *for unity of faith is our creed; and 
for unity of government, the very same form of discipline which was 
used in the primitive church, and is derived from them to us.’ * 

* The communion of saints,* says Bilson, * and near dependence of the 
godly each of other, and all of their head, standeth not of external rites, 
customs, and mamiers, as you would fashion^ out a church observing 
the pope’s canons, and deserving his pardons as his devote and zealous 
children; but in believing the same truth, tasting of the same grace, 
resting on the same hope, calling on the same God, rejoicing in the 
same spirit.' • 

And that this unity was not preserved but destroyed by Popery 
is the unanimous agreement of all our greatest English divines:— 

’ I cannot choose but wonder,’ says Bramhall, * to see you cite Sc. 
Cyprian against us in this case, who separated himself from y^u, as well 
as we, in the days of a much better bishop than we, and upon much 
weaker grounds than we, and published his dissent to the world in two 
African councils. He liked not the swelling title of Bishop of bishops, nor 
that one bish^ should tyrannically terrify another into obedience; no 
more do we. He gave a primacy, or principality of order to the <^air of 

* Works, vol. ir. p. 388. • Ireosus. 

* Thooilorot. * Cyprian. 

^ Schism Guarded, t(»n. i. Disc. iv. p. 407. * True Diff. p. 223. 
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St. Peter, as Principium Unitatk; so do we. But he believed that every 
bishop bad an equal share of episcopal power; so do we. He provided 
apart, as he thought fit, in a provincial council :^or his own saiety, and 
the safety of his flock; so did we. He writ to your great bishop as to 
his brother and colleague, and dared to reprehend him for receiving but 
a letter from such as had been censured by the African bishops. In 
St. Cyprian’s sense you are the beam that have separated yourselves 
from the body of the sun; you are the bough that is lopjped from the 
tree; you are the stream which is divided from the fountain; it is you, 
principally you, that have divided the unity of the church.*^ 

And again, speaking of ' that presumptuous, and (if a pope’s 
word may pass current) anti-christian, term of the Head of the 
Catholic Church :'— 

* If the pope be the head of the catliolic church, tlfen the catholic 
church is the pope’s body, which would be but a harsh e.xpressiou to 
Christian cars; then the catholic church should have no head when 
there is no puiie; two or tluree heads when there are two or three popes; 
an unsound head when there is an heretical pope; a broken head when 
the pope is censured or deposed; and no head when the see is vacant. 
If the church must have one universal, visible, ecclesiastical head, a 
general council may best pretend to that title.* * ^ 

This is a summary of the general declarations of the divines of 
England on that' the prime and leading article of all popery^ the 
pope’s supremacy.’® For as such, like the Romish contrqgcr- 
sialists, they always regarded it:—* Etenim do qu.^ re aptur,* 
says Bellarmin, ‘ cum de primatu pontifiicis agitur 1 Brevjssime 
dicam, de summit rei Christianm. Id enim quaeritur, dcbcatnc 
ecclcsia diutius consistere, an vero dissolvi et considere.’^ And 
unless this j)oint be strongly guarded, there can be no solid 
security against the seductions of Rome; especially when the too 
common mode of warring by vague abuse is wisely abandoned, 
and minds are led to think of it as still a true church, however 
corrupted—as retaining much that is venerable—as the church, 
to which in former times we were indebted in some degree 
for our second conversion—and as professing, though only pro¬ 
fessing, diose Catholic principles, which have been so sadly 
neglected by sects calling themselves Protestant. Where this 
line of thought has been encouraged—particularly if at the same 
time any^lur, or disparagement, or doubt has been thrown upon 
the Church of England—it will be in vain to warn ardent and 
unthinking minds against Home by suggesting its doctrinal errors. 
For the error must always be tested by an appeal to authority ; 
and as no private judgment, nor even a sister church, can pro¬ 
nounce authoritatively against another sister—as no general 

^ Autwa to De la MiliUSre, p. 98. ^ Ibid., p. 26. 

f South, Tol. vb Semi. i. * Prmfat. de Rom. Pout. 
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council bas condemned, nor under the system of popery could 
be summoned to condemn it—as Rdtae has carefully guarded her 
authoritative statements, so as to secure hefseif some plausible 
defence apinst attacks on her formal system, while she reaps the 
full benefit of the errors which she privately encourages in her 
popular teaching—as truth is intimately mixed with error in all 
she professes—and as both Scripture and the language of the 
Fathers, forged and interpolated as they have been with this 
object, may be artfully wrested to confound the distinction-—a 
mind therefore'imbyed with true catholic principles, little vers<*d 
in the controversy, and knowing nothing ot popery, may be easily 
led to pause; and suspect, that the erroneous principles charged 
against Rome may not really be professed by her; or, that they 
are exaggerated by enemies, and modified in practice; or, lastly, 
even that they are truths, which the extravagances of sectarians, 
and our own imperfect acquaintance with antiquity, had kept 
jfrom our wght. And with the yearning which now prevails for 
more visible unity in the Church, the first question which will 
be asked, previous to any examination of doctrine, will be that 
which the Romish controversialists so ostentatiously put for¬ 
ward—the question of schism. If we are in schism, then the 
first' Step must be to place ourselves within the bosom of the 
tru# church, as it is called, and to think afterwards of reforming 
her. And whether of not we are in schism, depends on this 
one question of the papal supremacy, and by this is it to be 
tried. If controversisdists are weak here—if they have doubts and 
misgivings, from whatever source arising—and teach others t«» 
entertain them likewise—every advance which they make and 
encourage in Catholic principles must lead them ticarcr to Rome; 
and every efibrt to hold their followers back when they reach the 
final barrier, must be powerless. They are teaching them to 
steer on a lee shore, and place no beacon on the rock to warn of 
danger. 

But not so our old divines, who knew tliat on the firm repu¬ 
diation of Rome, as a centre of unity, everything depended:— 

* In omnibus nostri temporis cootroverBiis,’ eays Bishop Andrews, 
* primas tenent ill® dc ecclesift. In his de ecclesiS, nihil magis quroritur 
quam de summo poutifice; in hie de pontifice, nihil magic quim dc 
potestatc quam viudicat.’ ‘ 

‘ It will be to little purpose,’ says Bishop Morton, * for Protestants to 
dispute against Romanists from the judgment of aucient fathers, because 
in the end they make their own pope—papam taiiquam patrum patrem,” 
i-hal’M, the fatlwr of fathers, preferring one beforegaU; or to oppose the 
authority of aucient councils; for they reject the ancient councils, account- 
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ing them not legitimate so long os they were not allowed by the pope; or 
yet to produce any evidence o^t of Scripture, for when all is said, the 
supreme judge of the exposition of Scriptures must be the }K}})c.*^ 

And thug with the same great man the supremacy is * the chief 
arch, and that we may so say, the highest pinnacle of their 
Komish temjde/ * the beginning and head of our controversies,* 
the ^ pillar and foundation of the Homish church4* ‘ 

* There can be no peace possible,* says Bishop Hall, * unless they 
will be content to be headless, or we can be content to be tlie slaves 
of Rome.* ^ • 

‘ The difference between us,* says Clarendon,* * depends wholly upon 
the personal authority of the pope within the king*B uomiuious.... It 
was that, and that only, that first made the schism, and still continues it, 
and is the ground of all the animosity of the English [Roman] Catho¬ 
lics against the Church of England. . . .This is the only argument 1 
M'ish should be insisted on between us and our feilow-subjects of the 
Roman persuasion.. . • This is the iiinge upon which all the other con¬ 
troversies depend. . . . This is the material argument.* 

*Upon that only point,* says Archbishop Usiier, * the llomBiilsts (To 
hazard their whole cause, acknowledging the standing or fulling of their 
church absolutely to depend thereupon.* ® 

‘ To this one/ says Dodwcll, ' are reduced all the disputes be¬ 
tween usand he adds a warning which cannot be too strongly 
urged:— 

‘ A fourth use,* he says * of this hypothesis, is for Uie direction of peace¬ 
makers, to let them see what it is that renders our reconciliation impos¬ 
sible ; and which, if it he not first accommodated, must render all tlieir 
endeavours in particular questions unsuccessful; and therefore against 
which they ought more earnestly to strive by how much they arc more 
zealous for catholic peace. The way hitherto attempted has been to eu- 
deuvoiiT to reconcile our particular differences. This has been either by 
clearing their respective churches /rom all those things for which they 
have not expressly declared, and of which express professions are not 
exacted from persons to be reconciled unto them: Or where the churches 
liuve declared themselves, there by allowing the greatest latitude of 
exposition, and putting the most lavuurable sense, on their decrees of 
wliich they are capable. Thus Grotius has dealt with tlic Council 
of Trent, and S. Clara with our English Articles.* ® 

And then he proceeds to show that, although such a way of pro¬ 
ceeding^* must needs be very acceptable to any who is mo|-e a lover 
of the catholic church’s peace than of disputation,’ yet ^ it will fall 
very short of reconciling the different communions,* and that * it 


* Protestant Anpeal, lib. v, 26, p. 677. 

■ Ibid,, pp. 272, 665, 670. 

3 No Peace with Uoirip, e. iii. s. il. vol. xi. p. 310. 

* Apimadmsions a Person of Honour (Karl of Cloreudoii), pp. 10, IS^a 
^ Preface to Speech on the Oath of Suprenuicy. 

* Two Short Discourses, Flref. s. 3,19, 22. 
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will concern all hearty well-wishers to catholic peace to layout 
their zeal and industry principally to discredit this one doctrine 
(the papal supremacy), which is*so extremely pernicious to it.’ 
To omit it indeed—to pass it by as a matter which common minds 
cannot understand, although there ai'e none so intelligible to the 
meanest ns the right of personal authority—to lead men to think it 
possible that any safe union can be effected with Rome, until she 
has retired from her present dums into her simple position as an 
ancient bishopric, honoured by the church of old with a degree of 
pre-eminence amd precedency which the church might at any time 
withdraw—or to familiarise the minds of the young to thoughts and 
proposals of peace in a besieged city, while the enemy, instead of 
laying down |heir arms, are thundering at the walls—this is idle, 
and worse than idle. It encourages the assailants; it paralyses the 
defenders; it stirs sedition and defection within our own camp; 
it cuts away the very ground under bur feet; it tempts the young 
to dreqpBft’ ^ bidi never can be realised; it makes them willing to 
jialliatti^' alR^ven deny the sins and errors which seem to stand iu the 
W'ay ofVeconciliation ; it leads them away from their own blessed 
"•Church to a foreign centre of their affections and their duties; and it 
gij^ scandal to weak brothers, who cannot’draw the subtle line be¬ 
tween a primacy of order and a primacy of power, and who cannot 
understand why it should be needful to open a mere speculative 
question as to what the Church might do, if Rome were other 
than she is, while she shows not a symptom of change; unless 
indeed some thought be cherished of accepting her authority as 
she is. No, let ps indeed, with Laud, ^ ‘ ever wish and heartily 
pray for the unity of the whole Qiurch of Christ, and the peace 
and reconciliation of tom and divided Christendom,'—^reconciliation 
with the great churches of the East, which now seems ojiening to 
us—reconciliation of our own Strayed flocks to the bosom of 
their Mother Church, which our daily increasing labours, under 
God’s blessing, may obtain—such union with other Reformed 
Churches as may be effected by giving them ihqt great privilege of 
episcopacy, which they so deeply need .* ^ such union, as may stand 
with truth, and preseme all the foundations of religion entire* 
But let us never wish (speaking once more with Laud) ‘ that 
Etlgl^id and Rome should meet together, but with forsaking of 
error sdtff'siqmrstitibh; especially such as grate upon an^ fret the 
foundations of religion’—as ‘ God forbid, hut that, if this were 
done, wtijibould la^ur for a reconciliation.’ Tf this were done; 
hut not without. And if we doubt whether this be possible, we but 
agree with Laud and all our soundest divines. ^ 


* HUtorjr of Troublm, p. 159. 
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* Princes,* says Jackson, speaking of the Romish doctrine of infalli* 
bility, ‘may conclude a peace, for civil and free commerce of their 
people, though professing sundry religions; and they and their clergy 
might perhaps procure a mitigation of some other points, now much in 
controversy j but though alt others mighty yet this admits no iei ms of 
parley for any possible reconcilement. The natural separation of this 
island from those countries wherein this doctrine is professed, shall serve 
as an everlasting emblem of the inhabitants* divided hearts, at least in 
this point of religion. And let them, 0 Lord, be cut off speedily from 
amilhgst us, and their posterity transported hence, never to enjoy again 
^ least good thing this land affords: let no print of <Cheir memory be 
,^xtant, so much as in a tree or stone within our codbt; or let their names, 
hy such as remaiu here after them be never mentioned, or always to 
their endless shame, who, living here amongst us, will not imprint these 
or like wishes in their hearts, and daily mention them in fheir prayers. 

“ LUtora littoribus contraria, iluctibus undos 
Imprecor, arma armis, pugnent ipsique nept yggg ue.* ** * 

Our ancestors knew tbattbe essence of the Papac y;j r|||^£ claim 
to dominion, and her spirit the lust of power—and ti9||^B;n this 
spirit was exorcised, if ever by a miracle from God it wert»bcom> 
plished, she would be left so humblest so stripped of auThority^ 
so penitent, yet so exposed to the fresh temptations of her p|ist 
crimes, that it would be her wisdom and the wisdom of the Churdl|^ 
that she should rather retire from the world, and sit apart in some' 
post of shame, than once more be placed on the pinnacle of the 
t(unple of G(k 1, ami be tempted again to throw herself down. 
Even of what the Church, and ‘ such as are by God intrusted 
with the flock to judge of this politic problem, i.e. princes, the 
nursing fathers of every Church,’ ^ in their wisdom might decide 
ill fixing the patriarchal authority, under such distant or even im¬ 
possible contingencies, they did not think it safe to speak ‘ except 
in the Syrian language—not in the Jews’ language, in the ears of 
the jicople that are on the wall.’ But of anything beyond a 
primacy of order and honour, they did speak most earnestly and 
constantly. ]i)ven the patriarchate character of Rome they only 
recognised as ‘a human institution,’^ as ‘introduced by tlie 
canons or customs of the Church,’ as * depending on the con¬ 
cessions of princes,’* and therefore mutable by the Church. Even 
this they declared that she had ‘ lost by seeking to turn s%hd^^ 
monnreit"^ Even if she could retain it, ‘ Britain was jpfi Pl^htly 
a part of her patriarchate.’* Even as patriardi ‘the^ope..hath 

* Vol. i. p. 317. * -'T'* 

* Hatnmoml ou Schism, c. riii. vobl. p. 

* Bramhall, Vindication of Qrutius, p. 630. 

* Hammond, Dispidcber Diapatclif, c. ii. s. ii., vol. u. t). 104. 

* BAmhall, Just \mdic. of the Chutdi of Eiigltmd, Wmks, p.211. * 

* Ibid.; Johiuon'f Clergymaa’g Vade IiIcciud, part ii. p. 84; Leslie, True State. 
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not {lower to impose laws in his own patriarchate, nor power to 
innovate anything’, without the consent of his bishc^ps.' ^ If any 
such title was supixised to be acquired upon the first planting of 
the Gospel here, vet, says Hammond, 'it is, and hath always been 
in the {lower of Christian Emperors and Princes within their 
dominions to erect patriarchates, or to translate them from one 
city to another.’‘ And, as Bishop Bull adds after the same 
assertion,--- 

* If it be objected, that our British Church afterwards submitted herself 
to the Bishop of Rome as her jiatriarch, which power he enjoyed for 
many ages, and that therefore our first reformers cannot be excused from 
schism, in casting oil* that power which by so long a prescription he 
was possessed of; we answer, we did indeed yield ourselves to the 
Roman usurpation, but it was because we could not help it: wc were 
at first forced, awed, and affrighted into this submission... .When this 
force ceased, and wc were left to our liberty and freedom of resuming 
our primitive rights, why might we not do it, as we saw occasion, 
without tlie imputation of schism 

Rather, how could we be justified in not doing so, when the 
question was nwt one of men’s device, but of I'e-cstablishing the 
'^iivind constitution of tlie Church, on which the faith of the 
Church depends ? They went still further:— 

' If a bishop acts as the Bishop of Rome has acted,* says Barrow, 
‘ he by such behaviour ipso facto depriveth himself of authority and 
oifice ; he becometh thence no guide or pastor to any Christian; there 
doth in sucii case rest no obligation to hear or obey him, but rather to 
decline him, to discast from him, to reject and disclaim him. This is 
the reason of the case—^this the Holy Scripture doth prescribe—this is 
according to the primitive doctrine, tradition, and practice of the 
Church.* * 

Even to acknowledge the !&ishop of Rome as permanent pre¬ 
sident of a general council is, according to Bishop Cosin, cri¬ 
minal—' Porro summum concUii cujusvis {irmsidem alium quuiii 
Christum quaerere aut agnoscere neias ducimus.’ ‘ To think the 
communion of Christ’s Church,* says Bishop Bilson, ‘ dependctli 
u{)on the Pope’s {lerson or regiment, is a most {lernicious fancy.’ ® 
' To make him chief pastor of our souls,* he says again, ' or to 
give him an episcxipal or apostolical authority over the whole: 
Church, though it be no treason, is yet. a wicked aqd frantic 
heresy.” As for a ' union of all the Churches of Christ through- 

> BrattihuU, Vindicatiou uf Urotius, p. 030. 

* Of Schism, ch. vi. s. 9, vol. i. p. 355. 

^ Corrupt, of Church of Rome, sec. iii. vol. ii.' p. 293. So Bishop Hall, Resolut. fur 
Relifrioii, vol. vi. p. 306. 

' See a very stroug passage, TVeatke ou the Suprera., vol.'l. p. 741, Snp. vii. 0. 

^ Regui AnglisB Religio, cap. iv. * l^ue Diger., n. 223. ’* 

1 Ibid., Preface, 
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out the world, under one visiUe head, having a jurisdiction over 
them all, and that head the Bishop of Rome for the time being— 
such an union as this,^ says Bishop Bull, 'was never dreamed of 
amongst Christians for at least the first six hundred years.’ * And 
he adds a remark^ of no little importance to those who indulge 
a dream of restoring an ecclesiastical supremacy apart from the 
political usurpations of Popery :— 

* The universal pastorship and jurisdiction of the Roman bishops 
over all bishops and churches is now no longer a mere court opinion, 
maintained only by the Pope’s parasites and datterersy but is become a 
part of the faith of the church of Rome; it being one of the articles 
of the Trent creed, to which all ecclesiastics are sworn themselves, and 
winch, by the same oath, they are obliged to teach the laity under their 
care and charge. So that now there is no reason for riiat distinction, 
wherewith some have soothed and pleased themselves, between the 
Church and court of Rome; for the court is entered into the Church of 
Rome, or rather the court and Church of Rome are all one.’ * 

Ljistly, to admit in the Pope anything beyond a precedency of 
order and honour, has been the cause of ‘ horrible confusion in the 
Clu-islian Church, and almost the utter ruin and desolation of 
the same — * 

' For,’ continues Field, * after that this child of pride had in this 
Lucifer-like sort advanced himself above his brethren, he tlirust his 
sickle into other mens harvests ; he encroached upon their bounds and 
limits; he pretended a right to confer all dignities, whether elective or 
pvesentative, to receive appeals of all sorts of men, out of all parts of the 
world; nay, without appeal or complaint, immediately to take notice of 
all causes in the dioceses of all other bishops; so overthrowing their 
jurisdiction, and seizing it in his own hands. He exempted presbyters 
from the jurisdiction of their bishops, bishops of their metropolitans, 
and metropolitans of their primates dnd patriarchs; and, leaving utito 
the rest nothing but a naked and empty title, took upon him to 
determine all doubts and questions of himself alone, as out of the infal¬ 
libility of his judgment; to excommunicate, degrade, and depose; and 
again to absolve, reconcile, and restore; and to hear and judge of all 
causes, as out of the fulness of his power. Neither did be there stay; 
but having sulnected unto him, os much as in him lay, all the members 
of Christ’s body, and trampled underneath his feet the honour and dig¬ 
nity of all his brethren and colleapes, he went forward and challenged 
a right to dispose of all the kingdoms of the world, as being Lord of 
Lords an^ King of Kings. To this height he raised himself by in¬ 
numerable sleights and cunning devices, taking advantage of the 
ignorance, superstition, negligence, and base disposition which he found 
to be in many of the guides of the Church in those days, and by their 
help and concurrence prevailing i^ainst the rest that were of another 
spirit.** , • 

# 11 ■ III !■ II I I »MII II ■■» II—II H !■ . —W—III l|||„ n 

> Bull, Corrupt, of Church of Rome, sec. i., vol. ii. p. 243. 

* Ibid., 8. ii. p. 218-9. * Field, book v., £pi«tlo to the Reader, p, 407. 
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He prevailed, let it be remembered, hy degrees^ step hy slept 
line upon line,' beginning with a complimentary title and a con¬ 
ceded power of arbitration, passing on from this to intrusive 
admonitions, arid ending in a tyrannical usurpation ; till this ter¬ 
minated, as a natural development, in ‘ that allegiance which the 
Jesuits seek to establish unto the Homish Church,’ and w'bich 
Jackson—^the sound-minded, deep-thinking Jackson—does not 
hesitate to pronounce, upon * irrefragable demonstrations,’ to be ‘a 
solemn apostacy from Christ; and the belief of it to be the very 
abstract of sorcery, the utmost degree of Antichristianism that can 
be expected;’*-—in'which they xnake it, in their own words, 

* sacrilege, to dispute of his fact; heresy, to doubt of his power ; 
paganism, to disobey him; blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, to 
do or speak gainst bis decrees and canons; and, that which is 
most horrible, presumption, not to go to the devil after him 
without any grudging.—Oh, shameful and sinful subjection,’ 
exclaims Bilson, ‘ such as Lucifer himself never offered the bond- 
slaves of hell!’ • 

V. With this deep sense of the Christian duty of maintaining the 
^dtidependence of national churches, with this affectionate loyalty to 
their civil governors, and this Arm conviction of the blessings of 
their own Mother Church of England, it is scarcely necessary to 
inquire what was the language of our divines on the English 
Reformation. As if they could not be too thankful for its bless¬ 
ings, or to its authors, under God, they scarcely ever mention it 
without some expression of admiration. It is with Jackson, that 

* discreet and judicious,’ Hhat happy Reformation;’^ with Hall, 
' that blessed Reformatum ;* with Sanderson, a Reformation ' with¬ 
out constraint or precipitancy, freely and advisedly,* and ' brought 
to a happy end* with Hooker, wonderfully marked * by Divine 
grace and favour,’ and * God’s miraculous workings.’ 

* What can we less conclude,* he says, * than that the thing which he 
so blesseth, def^ndeth, keepeth so strangely, cannot choose but be of 
him ? Wherefore, if any refuse to believe us disputing for the verity of 
religion established, let them believeGod himself thus miraculously 
working for it, and wish life, even for ever and ever, unto that glorious 
and sao'ed Instrument whereby he workeih.** 

* I earnestly exhort you,* says Kenj * to a uniform zeal for the Refor¬ 
mation, that as, blessed be Gcid, you are happily reformed in your faith, 
and in your worship, you would become wholly reformed in your lives.’'' 

' For an historical account of the degrees and practices by which thehuliops of Rome 
attained their greatness, see Bishop Ov^aU's Comoc. Book, b. Hi. c. 2, &c. 

* Preface to Book Hi. 

* Bishop llilsou. See theee aseertkoM conRrmed in Bishop Bilson’s woik by quota¬ 
tions. ‘2)rue Differ., see. v. p. 230 $ and Patrick’s Devot. of Uio Romish Ch., 217. 

* Vol. Hi. pp. 691. * Preface to Sermons, vol. i. s. 15. 

* Book ir. a. 14. 7 Samoa on Passion Syuday, at Whitehall. 
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* Its characters or discriminative marks,* says Hammcmd, * are prin¬ 
cipally two—one, the conforming all our doctrines to the primitive and- 
quity, receiving all genuine apostolical tradidous for our rule both in 
matters of faith and government; the other, in uniting that 
ffvKapitaf fair, beautiful pair of I\lth and Works, in the same degree of 
necessity and conditionality, both to our jusdfication aiid salvation; and 
to all the good works of justice and mercy which the Romanist speaks 
of, adjoining that other most eminent one of humilitv; attribndng 
nothing to ourselves, when we have done all, but all to tne glory of the 
mercy and grace of God, purchased for us by Christ* * 

And so of the Reformers themselves—'those illustrious men,* 
says Bishop Andrews, 'never to be mentioned without the deep¬ 
est reverence, whose services God employed in the restoration of 
religion.’® * So Jackson: 'the sage and reverend reformers of our 
Church.’* So Stillingflcet: 'such holy, learned, and excellent. 
men, as our first reformers; men of so great integrity, such inde¬ 
fatigable industry, such profound judgment.’* So Hickes: 

' the reformers were as eminent for virtue and learning as any 
of that age; their judgment was and is approved by millions 
of Christians.’* So Bishop Morton: 'that goodly vine, which 
many Pauls, the industrious bishops and pastors, have planted b^' 
preaching; and many A polios*, the faithful martyrs of Christ, 
have watered with their blood.’* So Sanderson: ' our godly fore¬ 
fathers, to whom (under God) we owe the purity of our religion.’ ^ 
So Bishop Nicholson, of Cranmer: 'that glorious martyr of our 
Church.’* ^ Brett, also of Cranmer: 'truly styled that great 
reformer and glorious martyr’—'that great mUn and glorious 
martyr, who was the first and chief instrument in our happy 
Reformation.’® So Bishop Bull, of Latimer: 'martyr constan- 
tissimus .... sanctissimus .... boatissimus pater.*’® So Bishop 
Hall: 'the composers of it (the Liturgy), we still glory to say, 
were “ holy martyrs and confessors of the blessed Reformation of 
religion; ” and if any rude hand have dared to cast afoul aspersion 
on any of them, he is none of the tribe I plead for; I leave him 
to the reward of his own merits.* “ So the University of Oxford 
would not hear of a new Reformation, nor yield ' the cause which 
our godly bishops and martyrs, and all our learned divines, ever 
since the Reformation, have both by their writings and sufiferings 

* Hamnlbud, Poneiiesis, cli. ii. aec. SI, vol. i. p. JnS, ■ ^ 

® illi viri, nec unqiuun tlfitf tumroft lutfiuris pmfatione Qomiaaudi. Concio 

ad Cier. pro gradu Doct., Opnscuk, p. 25. 

® Book s. e. 30, vol. iii. p. 187. 

* UnreasonabletieH of Separat; vol. iu ft. 473. 

* Vol. i. of Cont. Lett. p. 219. 

* Defence of Ceteinot^*!*, Bpiatle. ^ Preface to SermoiM, vol. i. s.- 15. 

* Apology, p. 102.* ® On Cliuroh Govern., pp. 190, If)^. 

10 VV orke, vd. iv« pp. 428, 457,459. Delkiioe of Remomtranec, voL x. p, 298. 
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maintained.* * So Bancroft: ^ they were most learned men^ and 
many of them godly martyrs, who were the chief penners and 
approvers of the Communion Book in King Edward’s time.’* 
So Whitgift, of the same first compilers: *they were singular 
learned men, zealous in God’s religion, blameless in life, and 
martyrs at their end.’ * And so Bishop Taylor: 

* The zeal which Archbishop Grindal, Bishop Ridley, Dr. Taylor, and 
other, the holy martyrs and confessors in Queen Mary’s time, expressed 
for this excellent liturgy, before and at the time of their death, defending 
it by their disputations, adorning it by their practice, and sealing it with 
their bloods, are arguments which ought to recommend it to all the 
sons of the Church of England for ever, infinitely to be valued beyond 
all the little whispers and murmurs of argument pretended against it.’ * 

Not only in this, but in many other points, is their language 
respecting the Reformation worthy of attention, and imitation by 
ourselves. 

In the first place they do not boast of it with any thoughtless 
exultation. It was a rent, or rather the occasion of a rent, in the 
one undivide<l garment of Christ’s church. It was a publication, 
and in some sort a condemnation, of the sins of a sister church. 
"Knd in neither of these lights can it be viewed by a truly 
Christian mind without sorrow. 

‘ As our separation,’ says Archbishop Bramhall, * is from their errors, 
not irom their churches; so we do it with as much inward charity and 
moderation of our affections as we can possibly; willingly indeed in 
respect of their errors, and especially their tyrannicai exactions and 
usurpations, but unwillingly and with reluctation in respect of their 
persons, and much more in respect of our common Saviour. As if we 
were to depart from our father’s or our brother’s house, or rather from 
some contagious sickness wherewith it was infected. Not forgetting to 
pray God daily to restore them to their former purity, that they and we 
may once again enjoy the comfort and contentment of one another’s 
Christian society.* * 

But with this prayer they coupled no regret that peace had 
been sacrificed to truth. 

* Luther,* says Jackson, * and all that followed him, did well, in pre¬ 
ferring a most just, most necessary, and sacred war, before a most 
unjust and shamefully execrable peace; a peace, no peace, but a band¬ 
ing in open rebellion against the supreme Lord of heaven and earth, 
and his sacred laws, given for tfin ^petual government of mankind 
throughout their generations.’ * 

They believed that the Reformadon 'was a reformation, and not 
as our adversaries blasphemously traduce it, an heretical innova- 

^ Oxford Reasons, seo. 3. * Survey, p. 357. i* Defence, pp. 710, 711. 

* Prefece to Apoh^y for Authorised Fono, vql. vii. p. 291. " o 

Just Vindicat, c. vi. p. 100. * 2, c. zxvii. s. 3, vol. i. p. 315. 
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tion.’ * They had studied history far deeper than we have, and 
knew that that which was done * was long before wished for, ex* 
pected, and foretold by the best men that lived in former times in 
the corrupt state of the Church.* ‘ 

Was reformation not necessary ? 

* No tongue,’ says Field, using the words of Gerson, * is able suffi¬ 
ciently to express what evil, what danger, what confusion the contempt 
of Holy Scripture and the following of human inventions hath brought 
into the Church. So that the state of the Church is become merely 
brutish and monstrous ; heaven is below, and the earth above; the spirit 
obeyeth, and the flesh commandeth.. .That the Evangelical Doctrine is 
not wholly fallen, and utterly overthrown, and extinct, is the great mercy 
of our God and Saviour.* ® 

Was reformation not to be longed and prayed for % 

* You adore,’ says Bishop Bilson, ‘the creatures of bread and wine 
instead of Christ; you break the Lord’s institution with your private 
and half communions; you pray in a strange tongue, that the people 
understand not; you keep the simple from reading the word of God, 
and make them bow their knees to painted and carved images; you join 
nature with grace, man’s merits with God’s mercies, unwritten verities 
with holy Scriptures, your own satisfactions with the blood of Christ?" 
you take rent of stews and dispense with incests; you set to sale the 
devotions, discipline, keys, and canons of your church, yea the very sins 
and souls of men; and when we wish for the reformation of these pesti¬ 
lent errors and heinous impieties, you say we blaspheme.’* 

They unite in one common voice in declaring that of the 
schism, not the Church and State of England, but 

‘the Church and Court of Rome are guilty—by intruding erroneous 
doctrines and superstitious practices, as the conditions of her cora- 
Tinmion; by adding articles of faith which. are contrary to the plain 
rule of faith, and repugnant to the sense of the truly Catholic, and 
not the Roman Church; by intolerable encroachments and usurpations 
upon the liberties and privileges of particular churches, under a vain 
pretence of nniversal pastorship; by forcing men-r-if they would not 
damn their souls by sinning against their consciences in approving the 
errors and corruptions of the Roman Church—to join together for the 
st)lemn worship of God according to the rule of Scripture and practice 
of the primitive church; suspending communion with that church till 
those abuses and corruptions be redressed.’ * 

If our comparative ignturance of histoiy—are troubled 

with the seeming and sometimes real aiujmalies inseparable from 
such a convulsion of society, they also were aware of them, but 
knew how to explain them, and to bear them patiently, without 

‘ Field, b. iii. c. ISL p.«2. * Idem, p. 813. 

* B. Hi. p. 90. * True Diflferenee, p. 3; see Brttmludl, Just Vindl, p. 62. 

* Stillingfleot, vol. iv. p. 325. 
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compromising the character of their church, or undervaluing the 
merits of those great and holy men by whom the work, under God’s 
Providence, was accomplished. 

* We cannot doubt,’ says Sanderson, ^butthat the business of Reformat 
tion under him (King Edward VI.) was carried on with such mixture of 
private ends, and other human frailties'and affections, as are usually 
incident unto the enterprising of great’ affairs .... that such sacrileges 
were acted, and that under the nanae and pretence of reformation, as 
have cast a very foul blemish upon our very religion, especially in the 
eyes of our adyerBaries, who have ever showed themselves forward 
enough to impute thp faults of the persons to the profession. And 
under the same pretence of Reformation were also masked all the 
bloodshed, mischiefs, and outrages committed by Kett and his seditious 
rabble in the eame king’s reign... .Now what defects or excesses there 
might be in the Reformation of religion and the Church within these 
realms during the reigns of King Henry VIII., King Edward VI., and 
Queen Elizabeth, it doth not become me, neither is it needful, to ex¬ 
amine. But sure it is, they that bad the managery of those affairs 
were o/ioto7ra0c7c made of the same clay with other men, subject 
to the same infiftnities and passions.’ ^ 

Yet all this does not prevent the same wise and humble bishop 
from confessing that 

‘ it was a very pious care, and of singular'example in so young a prkce,’ 
(that •* religious and godly young king,” as he elsewhere calls him,) ‘ to 
intend, and endeavour the reformation of religion and the church within 
his realms nor frtMn acknowledging “ the good providence of Almighty 
God in raising him np to become so blessed an instrument of his glory 
and our goodnor from concluding that ** we have far greater cause to 
bless God that in their then reformation in very many things they did 
not a great deal worse, than to blame them that in some few things they 
did not a little better than they bhve done.’ * 

' If Henry VI11. had any private,, sinister grounds,* says Bramhall, 

* they, do not render the Reformation one jot tM worse in itself, but only 
prove that he proceeded not uprightly,, which coucemeth him, not us.’^ 

* No iflan who truly understands the Ei^glish Reformation,’ says King 
Charles, will derive it from Henry Ytll.', for he only gave tlie occa¬ 
sion:** 

Englishmen of the present time may be inclined to complain 
of the turbulence of the Reformation. But, says ' Kin^ Charles, 
in common with the greatest divines, 

* No one thing made me more reverence the Reformation of my mother 
the Church of England, than that it was done (according to the apostles* 


> Kpkcouocy not S. iii. 8. xvii. xix. xx.', 80 Laud, Confer, with Fisher, 

p. 101 ;^>uia Stilliugfleet, Disc, concerning Idolatry, Ep. Ded., Works, vol. v. p. 265. 

* Ibid. * Bramhul's Just Vindieat., p. 210. 

*, King Charles's Works, p, 164, 
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defence-—Acts ixiv. 18,)' neither with multitude nor with tumuUt but 
legally and orderly, and by those whom I conceive to have the reforming 
power, which, with many other inducement, made me alwaya confident 
that the work was very perfect a| to essentials.* ‘ 

If the Church remonstrat^ too faintly against the plunder of 
her property, Andrewes apologises for the 

‘ error of those illustrious men, never to be mentioned witliout the 
deepest reverence, whose services God employed in the restoration of 
religion, and who, too anxious for the restoration of the doctrine, paid 
less attention to the patrimony of the Church, and slid almost as the 
king of Sodom said to Abraham, Give us the souls, and take the 
goods to thyself.** * * 

Even as to the plunder of the Church property, and the violent 
suppression of monasteries. Bishop Andrewes, and Jackson with 
him, do not scruple to say that the former had increased to an 
excess, * excreverat in immensum,* and that the latter in too many 
instances * had become nothing less than monasteries, but rather 
lurking holes of sloth and wickedness, ^‘^desidiae, nequitiaeque 
latibulaand that the crime was not so much in taking from th^ 
Church superfluous wealth, ** nimium *quod erat, quod modum 
excessit,” as in not transferring it to pious and charitable uses.’^* 

Our old divines, understanding truly and deeply the relative 
rights and opei’ations of the Church and the State, could distin¬ 
guish between the part which our princes, and that which the 
clergy bore, in a Reformation, of which the essence was at once 
* to cast off the Pope’s usurpation, and, as much as lay in the 
Church, to restore the King to his right.’ * In the former part 
indeed of the schism England was active. It did cast off and 
reject a yoke which had been laid jipon it. But how little can 
those men know of history—even of the history of their own 
country—who require to be told that this yoke had never been 
formally submitted to; that the laws denying the papal supre¬ 
macy were only declaratory; that, instead of receding from the 
practices and principles of oni* ancestors, they only confirmed 
them j that in this point at least the State had been, as Field de¬ 
clares and elaborately proves of the Church, from the beginning 

Protestant.® There are indeed men so docile and gentle, so 
_ * -— -- ■■ ■■ - -- -- - - 

* Pap6r8 betareen King Charles and Heodersoo, Works, vol. i. s. xv. See also 
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fearful of offending against anything which seems to be tolerated 
by God, or to be a punishment of his proyidence, that they would 
hesitate to resist even an unjust power once established, lest it 
should prove rebellion. ’But thisc question of the providential 
right of popery has been satisfactorily answered by Kettlewell,' 
from the decisions of the ancient as well as of the English 
Church. And Brumhall, with the concurrent voice of our 
greatest lawyers, after enumerating alb the ecclesiastical powers 
and, ))rivileges possessed and exercised by the Kings of England 
from time immemojial, will satisfy them that there was no new 
act in the secular part of the Reformation:— 

‘ What did King Henry VIII. in effect more than this? He forbad 
all suits to the! court of Rome by proclamation, which Sanders calls the 
beginning of the schism; divers statutes did the same. He excluded 
the Pope’s legates; so did the law of the land, without the King’s 
special license. He forbad appeals to Rome; so did his predecessors 
many ages before him. He took away the Pope’s dispensations; what 
did he in that but restore the English bishops to their ancient rights, 
and the laws of the country, with the canons of the fathers, to their 
iriguuT ? He challenged and assumed a political supremacy over eccle¬ 
siastical persons in ecclesiastical causes; so did Edward the Confessor 
govern the Church as the Vicar of God in his own kingdom; so did his 
predecessors hold their crowns, as immediately subjected to God, not 
subjected to the Pope. On the other side, the Pope by our English 
lows could neither reward freely, nor punish freely, neither whom, nor 
where, nor when he thought fit, hut by the consent or connivance of 
the State. He could neither do justice in England by the legates 
without controlment, nor call Englishmen to Rome without the King’s 
license. Here is small appearance of a good legal prescription; nor 
any pregnant signs of any sovereign power and jurisdiction, by un¬ 
doubted right, and so evident uncontroverted a title as is pretended.* * 

Ami so * the learned ’ Sir Roger Twisden, closing that elaborate 
historical proof of the same facts, which Hammond ‘ refers to as 
a ^ full and satisfactory’ account> 


* Tims w'as rel%ion reformed, and thus by the Queen established in 
England, without either motion, or seeking of any new way not practised 
hy our ancestors, but using the same courses had been formerly traced 
out unto them for stopping profaneness and impiety, whenever they 
peeped in the Church. And certainly, to my understanding, there can 
he none that will with indifference look upon those times^ut he mhst 
(however he mislike the thing done) approve the manner of doing it.* * 


Neither in the purely ecclesiastical part of the Reformation did 
the Church of England commit any act of schism: for schism is 
the denial of a lawful, not of an unlawful, authority; 

- ^ . . I . . . . . . . . ■ ■ --- 
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‘ And the Pope’s Vicarship to Christ,’ says Bishop Bilson, ‘ must be 
proved by stronger and plainer evidence than yet yon have showed, be¬ 
fore we may grant it. As to his Patriarehship, God’s law he hatli 
none: in this realm for 600 y^rs after Christ he had none; for the 
last 600 , as looking to greater matters, be would have none I above or 
against the sword which God hath ordained, he can have none; to the 
subversion of the faith and oppression of his brethren, in reason, right, 
and equity, he should have none. You must seek farther for subjectimi 
to his tribunal: this land oweth him none.’ ’ 

We did indeed claim the right of acting as a Ji’ee and inde¬ 
pendent Church—^ aoTovoptor, xvTOKs<pa'Kos, o^v6rreuBvvos '—' fortified 
with its own privileges, sup|K)rted on its own pillars, subject to no 
foreign tribunal but we were not guilty of ' tbat injurious uu- 
charitableness and presumption to shut those out from the Church 
of Christ who can truly plead their just claims for their un¬ 
doubted interest in that holy society.’ * Amongst whom,’ con¬ 
tinues Bishop llall, ' we can confidently say, all the water of 
Tiber cannot wash the Church of Rome from the heinous guilt 
of this double crime.We did not excommunicate Rome, but 
Rome excommunicated us. ' We that were cast out,’ says Haiii^ 
inond, * cannot be said to sej)arate.’ * 

Again—do men coinpl.iin that the legislature took part in 
modelling our formularies ? Bishop Takdor thought it 

* no small advantage to our liturgy that it was the ofispring of all that 
authority which was to prescribe in matters of religion ;* that * the king 
and the priest, which are the anlistUes reliyionis^ and the preservers of 
both the tables, joined in this work; and the people, as it was repre¬ 
sented in parliament, were advised withal.And then, as it had the 

advantages of discourse, so also of authorities—its reason from one, and 
its sanction from the other, that it might be both reasonable, and sacred, 
and free, not only from the indiscretions, but (which is very considerable) 
from the scandal of popularity.’ * 

‘ Ill the reformation which came after,’ says Laud, *our princes had 
their parts, and the clergy theirs; and to these two principally the power 
and direction for reformation belongs. That our princes hud their parts 
is manifest by their calling together of the bishops and others of the 
clergy, to consider of that which might seem worthy of reformation. 
And the clergy did their part: for being thus called together by regal 
jiower, they met in the National Synod of sixty-twoand the articles 
there agre^ on were afterwards confirmed by Acts of State, and the 
Roval assent.’“ 

tt 

Is it complained that the reform was negative i 

1 I’rue Differ., p. 2 .;6. See Htimmuud, Of Scliism, vol. i. c. 4, et^eq, 
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Laud continues in the same place,— 

* In this Synod the positive truths which are delivered are more than 
the polemics: so that a mere calumiiy it is that we profess only a nega¬ 
tive religion. True it is, and we must thank Rome for it, our confession 
must needs contain some negatives. For we cannot but deny that images 
are io be adored; nor can we admit maimed sacraments; nor grant 
prayers in an unknown tongue. And, in a corrupt time or place, it is 
as necessary in religion to deny falselwod, as to assert and vindicate 
truth. Indeed, this latter can hardly lie well and sufficiently done but 
by the former; au affirmative verily being ever included in the negative 
to a falsehood.* * 

* For the subject of Reformation,* says Brarahall, ‘ as it was not other 
Churches but their own... so it was not Articles of Faith, but it was of 
corruptions, which were added of later tiroes, by removing that hay and 
stubble which the Romanists had heaped upon the foundation. Always 
observing that rule of Vincentius Lyrinensis, to call nothing in ques¬ 
tion which hath been believed always, every where, and by all Ciiristians. 
Yea, further, these turbulent persons who have attempted to innovate 
anything in saving faith, who upon their arising were censured and 
condemned by the Universal Church, we reckon as nobody, nor doth 
their opposition hinder a full consent. Hence it is that the Romanists 
do call our religion a negative religion. Because in all the controversies 
between us and them we maintain the negative, that is we go as far as 
we dare, or can, with warrant from the Holy Scriptures and the Pri¬ 
mitive Church, and leave them in their excesses, or those inventions 
which themselves have added. But in the mean time they forget that 
we maintain all those articles and truths whicli are contained in any 
of the ancient creeds of the Church, which I hope are more than 
negatives.* ^ 

If some things are missed from our liturgy which may be found 
in the ancient Church, where, they might be used without danger 
of abuse, Hooker, and with him, one after another, the greatest 
authorities, will unanimously reply,— 

* True it is that neither councils nor customs, he they never so ancient 
and so general, can let the Church from taking away that thing which 
is hurtfol to be retained. Where things have been instituted, which, 
being convenient and good at the first, do afterward in process of time 
wax otherwise, wc make no doubt but they may be altered, yea, though 
councils or customs general have received them.** 

Are our services thought too informal ? 

* If Mr. Mason,* says Bramhall, * did commend the wis?iom of the 
English Church, for panng away superfluous ceremonies in ordination, 
he did well. Ceremonies are advancements of order, decency, modesty, 
and gravity in the service of God, espressions of those heavenly desires 

'* Brainliall,Protestant's Ordination Defended, 1017, lOtSj^omc iv. D. vii. See al-so 
Dodwell's Reply to Six and Sir H. Lynde's Via Tuta, 12uio., 102A, p. 7d. 

* Hooker, b. ir. s. 14, p. 60 % 
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and dispositions, which we ought to bring along with us to God’s house, 
adjuments of attention and devotion, furtherances of edification, visible 
instructors, helps of memory, exercises of faith, the shell that preserves 
the kernel of religion from coi^iempt, tfie leaves that defend the blos¬ 
soms and the fruit; but, if they grow over thick and rank, they hinder 
the fruit from coming to maturity, and tlien the gardener plu^s them 
off.When ceremonies become burthensome by excessive super¬ 

fluity, or unlawful ceremonies are obtmded, or the substance of divine 
worship is placed in circumstances, or the service of God is more re¬ 
spected for human ornaments than for the divine ordinance, it is high 
time to pare away excesses, and reduce things to t!ie ancient mean. 
These fathers are quite out when they make it lawful at sometimes to add, 
but never to pare away: yet we have pared away nothing which is either 
prescribed or practised by the true Catholic Church, ^f our ancestors 
have pared away any such things out of any mistake (which we do not 
believe), let it be made appear evidently to us, and we are more ready to 
welcome it again at the fore-door, than our ancestors were to cast it 
out at the back-door .*—Errare possunrns^ heeretici esse nolvmus,^ 

Is a jealousy entertained of the influence of the foreign re¬ 
formation ? 

If the Church of England did join, as Bishop Taylor sayu, 
to their own star ‘ all the shining tapers of the other reformed 
churches, calling for the advice of the most eminently learned 
and zealous reformers in other kingdoms, that the light of all 
together might show them a clear path to walk in,’ “ is this a fault ? 
Or, rather, is it not a wonderful proof of strength and wisdom, 
that, with willingness to consult,® there was independence to re¬ 
frain from submitting to any other rule than ^ that word of God 
and ancient judgment of Christ’s Chureh,’* ' in whose steps the 
reformed Churcli of England hath trodden, in her doctrine and 
discipline legally constituted.’ ® ^ ^ 

Of Luther, indeed, and Calvin, our great divines uniformly 
speak with respect. 

‘ Touching Luther,’ says Field, ‘ we answer that he was a most worthy 
divine, as the world had any in those times wherein he lived, or in many 
ages before; and that, for the clearing of sundry points of greatest 
moment in our Christian profession, much obscured and entangled be¬ 
fore, with the intricate disputes of the schoolmen and Romish sophisters, 
(as of the power of nature, of free will, grace, kstification, the diflFerence 
of the law and the gospel, faith and works, Christian liWty, and the 
like,) all succeeding ages shall ever be bound to honour his happy 
memory.* 


* Cotiwerat. of Protest. Bishops Defended, p. 4B8, tome i., D. S'. 

* Pre&cc to Apoloffy for Set Forms, vol. vii. p.287. 

» See Preface to Dr. CardweU’s liturgies of Edward \ I., note, p. xx^pi. 
• * BUsom, True Differ., Part iii, p. 545. 

* Bishop Nichohou, A^logy for Discipline, Epist. to RiMer, 
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And then apolo^isinj^ for the variations and errors in bis 
doctrine:— 

* Let not OUT adversaries/ he concludes, * insult upon lAither, for 
that he saw not all the abominations of popery at the first j but let them 
rather consider of, and yield to the reasonableness of the request, which 
in the preface of his works he maketh to all Christian and well-minded 
readers, to wit, that they would read his books and writings with judg¬ 
ment, and with much commiseration, and remember that he was some¬ 
time a friar, nourished in the errors of the Romish church, so that it 
w'as more painful to him to forget those things he had formerly ill- 
learned, than to learn asiew thatr which is good.’ * 

* A founder it had/ says Hooker, writing in condemnation of 
the discipline of Calvin, ' whom, for mine own jiart, 1 think in¬ 
comparably the wisest man that ever the French church did 
enjoy, since the hour it enjoyed him.’ * ^ Calvin I truly ho¬ 
nour/ says Bishop Bilson, ‘ for his great gifts and pains in the 
Church of God; but I may not talcc him for the founder of Chris¬ 
tian religion, and therefore where he dissenteth from the worthy 
pillars of Christ’s Church I dissent from him.* ^ ^ Mr, Calvin,’ 
says Bishop Morton, ^ is always worthy of the first place among 
the innumerable company of late divines.’ 

‘ Worthy instruments/ says Sanderson, * they were both of them of 
God’s glory, and such as did excellent service to the Church in their 
times, whereof we yet find the benefit; and wc are iinthankiul if we do 
not bless God for it; and therefore it is an unsavoury thing for any 
man to gird at their names, whose memories ought to be precious. But 
yet, were they not men ?’ * 

And while we of this day acknowledge that they were men, and 
can sec more clearly the sad effects of their faults and errors, it 
may be humble and pious for us also to guard against any intem¬ 
perance of censure; anything unbecxjming that respect which 
Christians owe to those whom God has blessed with great gifts, 
and made instruments in great designs. 

Of the foreign Protestant reformers generally Field thus speaks, 
in a passage where he disclaims, in the most energetic manner, 
either sympathy or communion with all sectaries whatsoever’;— 

‘ It BO fell out by the happy providence of God, and force of that main 
truth they all sought to advance, that there was no material'or essential 
difference amongst them, but such as, upon equal scanning, will be 
found rather to consist in the divers manner of expressing one thing, 
and to bo but verbal upon mistaking, through the hasty and inconsiderate 
humours of some men, than anything else. Yea, I dare confidently 

* B. 3, c. 4a,». 100. 

<. * Preface lo Bed. Pol,, s. a, p. Ia9^ ^ 

“ Sufferhiga of Christ, i>. a07 •, so aUo p. 77, uud Perpetual Govern., p. 2 >3. 

* Defence of Cetibou., p. 87. * Ad Populmn, Sena. 7th, vol. i. p. 295. 
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pronounce, that after due and full examination of each other*e meaning, 
there shall be no difference found touching the matter of the sacrament, 
the ubiquitary presence, or the like, between the churches reformed by 
Luther’s ministry in Germany and other places, and those whom some 
men’s malice called Sacramenfariea ; that none of the differences be¬ 
tween Melancthon and Illyricus, except about certain ceremonies, were 
real ; that Hosiander held no private opinion of justification, howsoever 
his strange manner of speaking gave occasion to many so to think and 
conceive. And this shall he justified against the proudest Papist of 
them all.’* 

Anti such is the general language of the Ikiglish divines. They 
claimed and acted upon their own liberty; but they did this 
in a respectful and kindly spirit towards those who were engaged 
in the same battle with themselves against a commcTh enemy, with 
far less advantages, and, as wo have lived to see, with far greater 
risk to the cause of Christian truth among them, because they 
were deprived by God of our two great blessings, a monarchical 
and an episcopal reformation. 

But whatever were their personal feelings towards the foreign re¬ 
formers, Luther and Calvin were not the authors nor the modellers 
of our English Reformation. * Melancthon, indeed,’ says Heylin, 
* states that he was sent for by Edward VL, but was stayed on some 
occasion, and, had he come, had come too late to have had any 
share in the Reformation, the articles of the Church being passed, 
the liturgy reviewed and settled in the year before,’ ‘ Calvin 
offered his assistance to Cranraer; but Oanmer,’ pursues Heylin, 
‘ knew the man, and refused the offer, and he did very wisely in 
it.’ Peter Martyr and Bucer were * placed at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, rather as private doctors,' than any way made use of in the 
Reformation.’ * 

‘ God,' concludes the same historian, ‘ certainly had so disposed it in 
his heavenly wisdom; that so this Church, without respect unto the 
names and dictates of particular doctors, might found its reformation on 
the prophets and apostles otdy, according to the explications and tra¬ 
ditions of the ancient fathers; and, being so founded in itself, without 
respect to any of the differing parties, might in succeeding ages sit as 
judge between them, as being more inclinable by her constitution to 
mediate a peace amongst them, than to espouse the quarrel of either side.’ “ 

It 


-Book iii., chap. 42, p. 165. So Andiewi, Ad Ajwlog. Heap. p. 328. 

For die agreement of (he Ueformed Churches coiiceniiug the Sacrameut of the Eucha¬ 
rist, sec Bishop Cosin’s History of Traiisubstantiation, c. it. 

* Ecclesia Vindic., part ii. pp. 68,69. It is not necessary to inquire Iiow far (he foreign 
reformers really influence the Heformotion. (See Preface to Hr. Canlwell's Liturgies 
of Edward VI.) 8Sme influence they must have possessed, though cvlAnitly less 
(see especially notes, pp. 14 and 27) ttian is sometimes asserted, when it is ti'ished In 
disparage the ReformatioD. Hie fiict that the divines of tiie seventeendi century repu- 
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It ibat some * Lutheran or Calvinian fancies crept into 

the wrl^mgs pf private men, but they were not decrees of the 
Church.'* * It may be, that crimes were committed, and principles 
put forth under cover, as it were, oft a new spirit rising up: but 
the same men who opposed popery opposed dissent as earnestly; 
and there is not a crime or principle of dissent which had not 
previously been sanedoned by the old spirit of popery, and grew 
out of it as a legitimate development. Violent transferences of 
Church property, insult to the civil magistrate, overthrow of 
episcopacy, tan^>ering with the sacraments, subjection of ecclesi¬ 
astics to lay canonists and chancellors, departure from primitive 
antiquity, disrespect to the fathers, these and other excesses of 
the kind, which those who do not understand the affinity between 
popery and dissent charge upon the Reformation, are in reality to 
be charged upon popery. Popery had prepared the soil and 
sown the seeds, and by express missionaries had matured them 
and called them out, and the harvest is its.* 

And it may be that evils have followed since the Reformation, 
which, from a neglect of history, we are unable to balance with 
life evils which preceded it. But to follow in point of time, and 
as cause and efiwt, are two different things.— 

* Our Reformation,’ says Bramhall, ‘ is just as much the cause of the 
ruin of our Church and commonwealth as the building of Tentcrden 
steeple was the cause of Goodwin’s sands, or the ruin of the country 
theroabouts, because they happened both much about the same time. 

“ Careat successihus opto.” 

May he ever want success who judgeth of actions by the event! Our 
Reformation hath ruined the faith, just as the plucking up of weeds in 
a garden ruins the {rood herbs. It hath ruined the Church, just as a 
body full of supernuous and viefous humours is ruined by » healthful 
purgation. It hath ruined the commonwealth, just as pruning of the 
vine ruins the elm. No, no, Sir! Our sufferings for the faith, for the 
Church, for the monarchy, do proclaim us innocent to all the world uf 

the ruin either of faith, or Church, or monarchy.It is your new 

Roman creed that hath ruined the faith. It is your papal court that 
hath ruined the Church. It is your new doctrines of the Pope’s omui- 


diate any such interference, when Incom^tihle with true Catholic principles, as much 
as we should, and consider the Reformation free fVom censure on this h^, is all (hat 
it is wiidied to jpnintomt. Thus Andrews: * CalviuistsB convitium, protiitam jam es(. 
Nemo hie addictus jnrare in verba ilUus. Tanti cst, quanti lationes quns affert pro ae, 
iiec pluris.' Tort. Torti, p. 309. And again, Reap, ad Apolug. p. 162. SoHickes: 
* Luther was none of our Reformers‘ O^rs and the Lutheran are diflerent Reforma¬ 
tions.’ Confrov. Letters, vol. i. p. 44. And Hammond: ‘I must tell yon tltat tlic 
CliuTch of England always disclaimed tlie being called by the names, or owning tiie 
disseiisioii.'i of Lutheran and Calvinist, and professeth only flie maintaining of the pri¬ 
mitive (Catholic faith, and to have no fkther on earth to impnle tkeir faith to.’ View of 
tiic A]h) 1. for the lufadlibility of the Church of Rome, vol. ii. p. 621. ^ 

* Ibid. * Brett, Church Goveitunait, passim, 

potence 
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potencc over temporal persons, in order unto spiritual ends,, of absolv¬ 
ing subjects from their oaths of allegiance, of exempting, the ^^rgy from 
secular jurisdiction, of the lawfulness of murdering tyrants and excom¬ 
municated princes, of equivocation and the like, that $rst infected the 
world, to the danger of civil goveniment.* * 

VI. And now, when, wearied and unsatisfied with the coldness, 
and worse than coldness, into which as individuals we may have 
sunk, (not by following the Church of England, but by neglecting 
and despising her,) young and ardent minds have been led to 
think that another reformation may be needful^ let them learn 
from our great and good father of tlie English Church, what arc 
the principles to be adhered to in such a ‘ going ou to perfection,’ 
and there will be no fear either of Popery, or heresy, or of 
schism. • 

if 

] n the first place, our Reformation was safe and good, because 
it proceeded upon an old and existing foundation. It did nut 
startle men’s minds by some sudden proclamation that the system 
under which they were living was to be abandoned; that the 
ground on which they trod was hollow : it did not commence 
upon the principle of unsettling their'attachment to their chuil'h 
as it existed, even with all its corruptions. Unsettlemcnt there 
was, and must be with every change : but it was not aimed at; 
it was strenuously resisted, even in thought, by the authors of 
our Reformation:— 

‘ They dealt,’ says Bishop Bull, * with our Church as they did with 
our temples or material churches. They did not pull them down, and 
raise new structures in their places; no, nor so much as new consecrate 
the old ones; but only removed objects and occasions of idolatrous 
worship, (at least nut of the more open and conspicuous places,) and 
took away some little superstitious trinkets, in other things leaving 
them as they found them, and freely, and without scruple, making use 
of them.’* 

* The Church of England,* as Jackson describes her, * was not willing 
to dissent from the Romish Church, save only in matters of great con¬ 
sequence.* * 

So Bramball, cuhigizing her moderation in the same proceed¬ 
ings,— 

* It is a rule in prudence, not to remove an ill custom when it is well 
settled, unless it bring great prejudices. .. . Needless alteration doth 
diminish the venerable esteem of religion, and lessen the credit of ancient 
truths. Break ice in one place, and it will crack in more. Crooked 
sticks, by bending straight, are sometimes broken into two.* * 

AnswCT to De la Militi£re, tome i. Dine. i. p. 30. 

• * lltill, Viikdicat, sec. 26, vol. ii. p. 210. 

’ Jackiott, vol. ii. p. 529. 

* BrambaU, Answer to De la Militidre, p. 29, 

So 
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So Andrewes: 

* Ubi mutatum quid, id eo factum, quod in ritu veatro discessum cst 
a caato integroque Dei cultu; et quod “ ab initio non fuit aic.” * ‘ 

And giving this praise to the Reformation, and believing, as 
our divines did, that the Church of England is ' the most excellently 
instructed with a body of true articles, -and doctrines of holiness, 
with a discipline material and prudent, with a government apos¬ 
tolical, with everything that could instruct or adorn a Christian 
church* *—what would have induced them, were they now living, 
to contemplate any change in her system, which would be felt or 
perceived to be a change, and not a natural development and 
practical application of principles already acknowledged ? What 
would they have thought to hear young men—^full of earnestness 
abd zeal indeed, but only just awakened by the teaching of others, 
and as yet unlearned themselves—as Whitgift describes the Puri¬ 
tans, ‘ so far from acknowledging this singular and unspeakaljlo 
benefit [the purity of religion taught in the Church of England, 
and, not least, of its establishment by the State], proceeding from 
the mere mercy of God ; so far from being thankful for the same, 
from desiring the continuance of it with hearty prayers,—seeking 
rather to obscure it, and to deface it, because in certain acci¬ 
dental points they have not their fantasies and proper devices ?’ ^ 
Surely an 3 ^hing which encourages such a spirit ought to bo 
carefully avoided; all needless complaints; all suggestions of 
possible changes under more favourable circumstances, which 
only irritate and discontent, however the intimation may be 
guarded; all disposition to regard the Church that boro us, cri¬ 
tically and curiously, by a standard other than her own ; all de¬ 
spondency as to her prospects ;= all censure of her own authorised 
character, as distinct from warnings to individuals. 

‘ Dearly beloved,* says Jackson, * let us, in the bowels of Christ Jesus, 
I heseecli you, content ourselves with the Reformation already established 
by authority. It is no time to sally out against the adversary in single 
hands or scattered companies; but rather with the joint forces of our 
united afiections, of prayers, and endeavours, either to batter the found¬ 
ation of their Churches* walls, or manfully to defend our own; keeping 
ourselves within the bounds whereunto authority hath confined us.'* 

‘ Never,* says Bramhall, speakmg of Grotius’s plan of reconciliation— 
‘never were there any genuine sons of the Church of En^and who 
thought upon any change either in doctrine or discipline.* * 

‘ burely,* says Hooker, ‘ I cannot find any great cause of just com¬ 
plaint that good laws'have so much been wanting unto us, as we to them. 

' Tortwm Torti, p. 300. , 

* bishop Taylor, Preftice to tlio Doctrine of Hepentonce, v«l. viii. p. 2ii'. 

Whitgift, l^face to the Defence of the Answer, fol. 1674. ' 

* Tom. ill. p. 694, # Viudication of Grotins, c. iii. p. 612. 

To 
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To seek reformation of evil laws is a commendable endeavour; but for 
us the more necessary is a speedy redress of ourselves. We have on all 
sides lost much of our first fervency towards God; and therefore, con¬ 
cerning our own degenerated ways, we have reason to exhort with St. 
Gregory, oirtp jffiev yci/w/icfia, let us return again unto that which we 
sometimes were; but touching the exchange of laws in practice with 
laws in device, which they say are better for the state of the Church, if 
they might take place, the farther we examine them, the greater cause we 
find to conclude, fiivofttv ovfp ivftkvy though we continue the same we 
are, tlie harm is not great* ‘ 

VII. Secondly, the divines of the scventeentti century were placed 
by Providence, like ourselves, to contend against the principles of 
sectarianism and dissent, which cover themselves under the common 
name of Protestant. Bnt this never made them eithf!r insensible to 
those seeds of good, of which, as in every case of error, those errofs 
Avero tlio rank and unchecked‘growth; nor distrustful of the name 
of Protestants; nor suspicious of the safety of their own ground, 
on which, in the deluge of evil which Popery had spread round 
them, so many creeping things and noxious animals had come to 
seek shelter by their side, with thenip but not of them. Tlyjy 
did not think to check puritanism by encouraging Popery. Rather 
they knew that both are, under different forms, one and the same 
spirit of evil—here gathered into a tyranny—there let loose in a 
democracy; and that they could not depart from the straight path 
of their own blessed Church, without involving themselves in a 
circle, in W'hich, step by step, they would unconsciously return 
back to the very point from which they were flying. 

* Redit labor actus in orbem, 

Atquc in sc sua jier vestigia volvitur error.* 

* He,’ says Hooker, again and again, ^ that will take away extreme 
heat, by setting the body in extremity of cold, shall undoubtedly 
remove the disease, but together with it the diseased too.’ * * And 
if,’ as Jackson says, ‘to oppose the Romish Church by way of 
contrariety, is but to seek tlie overthrow of a tyranny by the erec¬ 
tion of an anarchy,’® to oppose puritanism on the same principle* 
will only overthrow an anarchy t<» erect a tyranny. 

Though the Bible had been abused by the licentiousness of pri¬ 
vate interpretation, they ne\'er omitted the opportunity of magni¬ 
fying il, fn-its true interpretation, as ‘the only ^infallible rule of 
faithas ‘ containing all the principles of faith and points of 
salvation,’ as needing no associate, no addition of any authority as 
equally infallible, nor more persjncuous than itself to supply what 
it wants.’* Though the service of the Church was threatened to 

*sErc1. Pul., the Ejnstlti Dedicat. * Bouk iv. r. 8. 

^ Jackson, vol. iii. p. 692. * Juckwn, vuL I, p. 226. 

be 
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be stripped of all decency and order, they speak soberly and cau¬ 
tiously of ceremonies. Though Episcopacy was made a badge 
of Antichrist, they do not reduce all religion to a matter of 
church discipline. Though the do(;trine of faith had been per¬ 
verted to the wildest excesses, there is no mention in them of 
justification by works, or of works at nil, without immediate and 
solemn reference to the faith which alone can sanctify them. 
These points, and many others of their doctrinal teaching, might 
be advantageously examined. For much of this caution and com¬ 
prehensiveness bf npw they weyre undoubtedly indebted to the 
proximity of Popery, and to their thorough acquaintance with its 
nature, and dread of its poison. Yet apparently they had more 
to fear from Puritanism than from Popery; and if we in this 
dihy might be reluctant to retain the name of Protestant, from 
the fear of being confounded with sectarians, much more might 
they. And yet. Catholic as they were both in language and in 
spirit, they use it boldly and prominently. As the believing Jews, 
when other Jews refused to believe,* were compelled to dis¬ 
tinguish themselves as Christians; and as the Christian Church, 
when heretics also called themselves Christians, was compelled 
to add the name of Catholic; so Catholic Christians, when one 
great branch of the Church, retaining the same title, is spread¬ 
ing the girossest errors, must distinguish themselves as Pro¬ 
testants. Thej* are Protestant, as the ^ Latin or West Church’ 
(so Field has proved), * wherein the Pope tyrannised before 
Luther’s time, was and continued a true Protestant Church, 
condemning those profane and superstitious abuses which we 
have removed; and groaning aindcr that tyranny, the yoke 
whereof we have now cast off.’ ^ They are Protestants, as the 
Church Catholicdtself is Protestant against the sins and follies of 
heathenism ; as every Christian in every age and every country is 
appointed by God himself to be a witness and protester against 
evil. If, indeed, the acts we rebuke are no sins, then to ])rotcst 
is a crime. If they are sins, yet sins of the past, now buried and for - 
gotten, to rake them up unnecessarily may well be condemned. If 
we judge' them by our own private judgment, we intrude on the 
rights of our superiors, and so we sin. And if they be distant and 
weak, and no danger exist of infection, we may well spare ourselves 
and others the pain of declaring against them. But Whether the 
deeds of Popery be sins or not—whether they be dead and 
liuried, or alive and in full vigour—whether our Church has 
spoken on them, and we are bound to speak with her voice— 
whether in the silence and debility of the Church Catholic she 
was n^t bound to speak, when no other voice*'could spc,'^k so 

Appeiitlix to Third Book, j>. 187. 

Strongly— 
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strongly—and whether there is not danger from Papery now in 
the very heart of the country; danger^ which calls on us all to 
rouse the weak and the strong together to vigilance against their 
greatest enemy—unhappily need not be asked. We are not^ and 
dare not be, Protestants, in tlfc sense which some few may wrongly 
affix to the word, as discarding all guides to truth but our own 
self-will: in this sense Pi^testantism is w'orse than folly; it may 
be worse than Popery: but as remonstrating and warning all 
around us against the corruptions of Popery, we cannot cease to 
be Protestants, without ceasing to do our duty as Christians. It 
is our glory and our happiness to be Chriltians—our safeguard 
and consolation to be Catholics-—our sad and melancholy duty, a 
duty which we never can abandon till Home has ceased to work 
among us, to be Protestants. ^ 

* My Ijords,* said Laud, * I am as innocent in this busiuesa of religion, 
as free from all practice, or so much as thought of practice, fur any 
alteration to Popery, or any way blemishing the true Protestant religion 
established in the Church of England, as I was when my mother first 
bare me into the world. 

* If I had blemished the true Protestant religion’—*Tlie numhe%of 
those persons whom, by God’s blessing upon my labours, I have settled 
in the true Protestant religion established in the Church of England *— 
* I pray God, his trutli (the true Protestant religion here established) 
sink not*—* God of his mercy preserve the true Protestant religion 
amongst us**— 

This was the common language of Laud, the martyr of the 
Puritans. 

So Bramhall, while rightly denying that * Protestancy is of 
the essence of the Chui’ch,’ ahy more than the weeding of a 
giarden is the essence of the garden, docs not scrujde throughout 
the whole of the same treatise to use the word as the right deno- 
mination of men, whom he ilcscribcs in the same place as *' endea¬ 
vouring tt> conform themselves in all things to the pattern of the 
Primitive Church,’ as ' ready to shed their blood for the least 
particle of saving truth.^ * 

So Hammond, speaking of those who preached resistance to 
the lawful magistrate :— 

‘ Such as these, if they must be called Protestants, are yet in this 
somewhdikiuore than that title ever imported, I may say, perfect Jesuits 
in their principles.*—-This doctrine [of non-resistance] pure.Iy Protes¬ 
tant*—the contrary of which,‘by God’s Providence, hatli formerly 
been timeously restrained, and not broken out to the defaming of our 
Protestant profession.’* 

’•Troubleis, pp.^25, 311, &c. ' Proteataut Ordiuolioit, p.'hoi.l, 

** Hanunoiiii, Of Uie Lawful pp. (iS, Ctf. 
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So Nicholson:— 

* The laws are now silent, and any man may be now anything, so he be 
not an old Protestant of the Church of England.* * 

So Sanderson is not afraid to say— 

* When we have wrangled ourselves as'long as our wits and strength 
will serve us, the honest, downright, sob^r English Protestant will be 
found in the end the man in the safest way, and by the surest line.* 
Nor is he ashamed to avow his 

* zeal for the safety and honour of my dear motlicr, the Church of 
England, which hath nourished me up to become a Christian and a 
Protestant (that is to say, a pure piete Christian, without any other 
addition or epithet).*® 

‘ Protestants,* says Laud, *did not get that name by protesting 
against the Church of Rome, but by protesting (and that when nothing 
else would serve) against her errors and superstitions. Do you but 
remove them from the Church of Rome, and our protestation is ended, 
and tlie separation too. Nor is protestation itself such an unlieard-of 
thing in the very heart of religion. For the Sacraments, both of the 
Old and New Testament, arc called by your own school “visible signs 
protesting the faith.’* Now, if the Sacraments be protestuntia, signs 
protesting, why may not men also, and without all oflTeuce, be called 
Protestants, since by receiving the true Sacraments, and by refusing 
them which are corrupted, they do but protest the sincerity of their 
faith against that doctrinal corruption which hath invaded the great 
Sacrament of the Eucharist and other parts of religion? especially 
since they are “ men which must protest their faith by visible signs and 
sacraments.’* ** 

‘They are the Protestants,* says Stillingfleet, ‘who stand for the 
ancient and imdetlled doctrine of the Catholic Churcli against the novel 
and corrupt tenets of the Roman Church. And such kind of protesta¬ 
tion no true Christian, who measures his being Catholic by better 
grounds than comnumion with the Church of Rome, will ever have 
cause to be ashamed of,’ ‘ 

So Hic’kes, though fully alive to the ' wicked, absurd, and nn- 
ebristian doctrines, which atheistical, heretical, and other seduc¬ 
ing teachers taught in his day, under llie name of Protestants,’ 
does not therefore repudiate the name, hut derdares tliat 
‘ the Protestant religion of the Church of England is but another name 
for primitive Cliristianity, and a Protestant for a primitive Christian, 
who protests against all the corruptions of the gospel by popgi^*.’ * 

We may not indeed distinguish ourselves solely as Protestants, 
or without express declarations of Catholic principles, especially 

^ Apology, p. 155. 

* I.etter8 of S.^nder8on; D'Oyley’s Life of Sonctoft, vol. ii. p. 44.3; SermooR, 
vo). i,, a. xxir, * ^ r 

Confer, with ITisher, p. 67. * Works, vol. iv. p. 320. *■ 

^ Sermon before the Lord Mayor, vol, i. pp. 216, 277. 
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where the name is likely to confound uS with secta^ and doctrines, 
which a Catholic Christian repudiates. The word has been used 
too carelessly, and a false meaning popularly given to it, which must 
be condemned and corrected. But as yet, while no other badge 
exists to mark to the worldf, and especially to the poor and the 
weak, the duty of guarding against Popery, instead of dallying 
with its temptations, and jmlliating its corruptions, we cannot pro¬ 
scribe it. It is a sign—a little sign, but one most Iwked to—by 
which a large number of Christian minds within the Church, in a 
time of natural alarm and jealousy, test our attachment to the 
Church, and our repudiation t)f errors vftiich they have been 
taught—and taught most rightly—to regard with dread.^ For 
their sakes wo are bound to be sparing of our own liberty, and 
tender of their consciences. If a French army is closely be¬ 
sieging a town in which wc live, we have no right to dress our¬ 
selves up as French soldiers and walk about the streets, or to 
refuse to give our English pass-word, though by this refusal we 
may alarm none but women and children. Wc have no right to 
alarm any one. He who really desires the restoration of Christian 
unity will desire, most of all, to rccaM to the ff»id of the Chusch 
lior own shcej). If he dreads to offend Papists by the word 
Pojiery, he will dread to offend Puritans by rejecting the word 
Protestant. If he fears that it will confouiKl him with Dissenters, 
hf> must fear alike lest the word Catholic should confound him 
with Popery—unless, indeed, he be wholly insensible to the evils 
of Popery, while keenly alive to the evils of Puritanism—unless 
the presence of Church government in the one is to cloak over all 
errors of doctrine, while the nt^lect of it in the other is to blot 
out all truth of doctrine—unless Popery in his sight bo only holy, 
and Puritanism only sinful—unless he close his eyes to all the 
wickedness which the one has essentially produced, and to all the 
goodness with which the other has been accompanied—such ns 
earnestness, energy, perstmal piety, study of the Scripture, prayer, 
self-denial, charity, zeal for what it believes to be truth, jealousy 
of all that seems to trench on tlie supremacy of God, or to sub¬ 
stitute the creature for the Creator. 

Such would not be the spirit «>f our old divines towards in<li- 
vidual PiotesUmts, where error in separating from the Church 
could bS^alliated, as it baay be in these times, in numbers of 
hereditary Dissenters, by the very jSrinciples which we wish to 
encourage—of reverence for parents, docility to teachers, attach¬ 
ment to existing institutions; or by ignorance of the real claims 

> There is a remarkaMe better of Evelyn's to Archbishop Saiicroft: on |ti« danger 
resulthig from the o&ission of the word, and the advautage taken of tb« omission by 
the Jesuits. D'Oyly's Life of Sancroft, vol. t. p. 

which- 
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wliicb the Church has upon their obedienoe. It was not their 
feeling towards foreign Protestant communions. With their 
resolute persuasion that the government of the Church by bishops 
was * ordained of God ’—and to be honoured not merely ^ upon 
ancient custom^’ but ‘ as a true apoiKolical, heavenly, and divine 
ordinance' it is yet interesting to see the caution with which 
they speaj^ of other reformed bodies,^" which, without any fault 
of their own, were driven to want that kind of polity or regi¬ 
ment which is best, and to content themselves with that which 
either the irremediable error of former times, or the necessity of 
the present, had cast upon them.’® * This, their defect and im- 
perifection,’ says Hooker, in the same passage, ‘ I had rather 
lament in such a case than exagitate.’ And so, in no unfriendli¬ 
ness, * blessed ‘Bishop Morton did often bewail their infelicity for 
want of bishops®— 

‘ You demand then,* says Bishop Andrews, ‘whether your churches 
sin against the Divine right ? I did not say it: this only I said, that 
your churches wanted somewhat that is of Divine right; wanted, but 
not by your fault, but by the iniquity of the times; for that your France 
had not your kings so propitious at the reforming of your church as our 
England had.* * 

And again;— 

‘ He must needs be stone-blind that secs not cburcbes standing 
without it; he must needs be made of iron, and hard-hearted, that 
denies them salvation. We are not made of that metal, we are none of 
those ironsides; we put a wide difference betwixt them. Somewhat 
may be wanting, that is of Divine right, (at least in the external govern¬ 
ment), and yet salvation may be had. . . . This is not to damn any¬ 
thing, to prefer a better thing bq^re it: this is not to damn your 
church, to recall it to another form^ that all antiquity was better pleased 
with, i.e. to ours; and this when God shall grant the opportunity, and 
your estate may hear it.* * 

So Bishop Cosin, in bis last will:— 

* Wheresoever in the world churches hearing the name of Christ pro¬ 
fess the true, ancient, and Catholic religion and faith, and invocate and 
worship, with one mouth and heart, God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Boly Ghost, if from actual communion with tliem I am now 
debarred, either by the distance of regions, or the dissensions of men, or 
any other obstacle;- nevertheless, always,in my heart, and .^oul, and 
affection, 1 hold communion qnd unite with them—that winch 1 wish 
especially to he understood of the Protestant and well-reformed Churches. 


' Hooker, b. vii. s. i. xi. ^ Idem, b. iii. a. xi. 

* Dasire, Life of Cosin, p. G2. 

'* Answer to Du Mouliii's 3rd Epistle. See Wordsworth’s Cbrisfian Institutes, 
vol. iii. p.‘^257. c 

* Answer to Du Moulin's Second Epistle. 

For 
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For Uie foundations being saib; <MrnfedrQa^^ 

nies—on ]^ttta cirointtiMaiitial, mi 
univeml praotieti of Una 

we are not to rok)«-^we in «tfii^ndlyf ili#j 
heart and tberaibre ought «4i'’ 

* I cannot aseenV * thatfitlMV aBui^' 

part of the mnsco^dmnerii) Bn^atid do.uafdunrfdi.^ 
most part of the Protaetant church^. « f • '^tlheyun 
all, hut leave them to stand or fall 4n theiir ostte 
unchurch tlte Swedi^, Banish^ !lQi(]$teni4titi cntttMsi i 
churches in Foloi^ltltn|i^a, those pertrOflilioef*' 
an ordinary, tmkt^nntplea succeMiidR of padlinH*>hM 
of bishops, others under the name of setdon, uirto thW* day. Ht 
meddle not with the Socbiiane.) Uiichttireh not the XilnhdHidi 

churches in Oermany*^ who liedi asnart in mr owMsiogi, 

and have actual su^nteudentB ip their prae^, nnd snmld have 
bishops, name and thing, if it were in t^r p 9 ^er,., *Bpiai^al divines 
do not deny those chterehtd to he tme Mri^es, whaarsin aid^jin. may 
be bad. we advise thOm, as it is out duty, to m ciYcivpS|uaet for them¬ 
selves, and not to put it to more question, whether they have Qn&wtkm 
or not. or desert the general praotioe of the Universal Choroh for no¬ 
thing, when they may clear it if they dteaie. Their case la not the sdbe 
with those who labour under invinmble necessity... .The nustajice yan- 
ceedeth from not distinguishing between the true nature and essence of 
a Cliurch, which we do readily grant them, and the integrity or per¬ 
fection of a Church, which we cannot grant them, widmut sweawng 
fiom the judgment of the Catholic Church.** 

How would such mindi as those: how would Sanderson t ’ how 
would the martyr Charles:^ how would Laud, whose worst 
thought of any reformed Church in Christendom sms to it 
like the Chumi df England *-S^bose deet^'ijptMdh / was 
how they ntight not only be but «wUs ,so ’■—< s^bese con¬ 
tinued yeail’legfetbdr 

divided in Germany, Ho ^y mighty irith mriled 

foice againet Sl» vP*»naniitl»*^ei(^ a yoy which he 

would when:'he tsoiioeieed ftif’fhe 

Ci||M?ch« of oodaleg nwtf, h«h in tbe.cgotms, end 

the biergy, tie *the of Engh>^^^Ho# woeld jlhese 
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ftreat who nw^ confounded the case, of schismatics within 

£ngland Urith t^t d[ jrefo^ed Churches without it, have been 
gladdened in the hour of their trials with the prospect of a time, 
M^h^, the ssme monarchical refor m i d a o n> to which we pwe the 
bletsli^g of episcopacy, a hojM was on^e more held out of restor¬ 
ing to wic ^5^formation of. Germany tli^t gre^t apostolical ordi¬ 
nance ; which Christian coindiunion must fall to pieces, 

and aiU heresies spring hp ♦ ehd of once rjmre binding togetlier, 
without. compromise of Christian trnth-r-if so God grant—the 
reformed Chqrdics throughout all the world! 

VI11. One more salutary wfocning we must mention in conclu¬ 
sion, which may be derived from the example of our old divines. 

That catholi^ antiquity must be studied, and studied deeply— 
th 5 t all modem churches, as they are engrafted, so should also be 
modelled on it—that it is the tmnk from which all the branches 
spring forth-r-^that aqirofession of disregard and contempt for it 
invalidates the authority of any religious teachers—that to it a writ 
of error lies from subordinate tribunals in the Church,,they all 
with one ymee proclaim, and this without the least disparagement 
«to Che supremacy of scripture. It is the glory and the beauty 
which they delight to trace in the Church of England, that she is 
so primitive, so ancient, so apostolical. She herself leads us always 
to the ^ apostles and ancient catholic fathers,’ to ' the ancient 
bishops and primitive church ^ to ^ the primitive Church which 
was most holy and godly,’ ‘ most pure and uncorrupt,* * to the 300 
years after our Saviour Christ, when Christian religion was most 
pure, and indeed golden,* to * ancient and godly use ® ^ always 
eschewing innovations and new-fa^ledness j’ ® to ‘ the old councils 
and canons;’* to. * the apostlei^‘doctors^ and prophets in the 
Church of Christ, as to be listened to no less than the Lord him¬ 
self if he were present, so long as they deliver (tradant) those 
things only which they received from.die Lord.*® This is a 
fundanientsd law of the Church. ’ It is the salt of the 

English Eeformation.'* * : 

And the judgments of the English divines to die same effect 

^ 41*^87)1 P< 13, * HomiHes, 

* PrsfiMS to Cynnoon 

* Doet^en^ Aands, ve9.1 !>. 418. 

* .^thU jbotdShomtdbr sadfBtitffK estabiyi«4 in s snull bntretjr yahiable 
publimi(i^,i>f ^ Ber. W« BbkSdd Heatbeot^ ‘ Docuanentiffjr ]llo8tntMi!i> of tlie 
Priuciplea to be kjfejrt in View in the Interpretation of the Thir^-nine Article* ’—(Ox¬ 
ford, 1841), eipechlly 87,76. Of the tamy worlca wbi«h the Tecent contn^eny haa 
produced, it is perlmps the only one of j^eneral and perauuient utiHty to the theological 
Bhident; aitd we cannot but hope that it may be followed yp by die pufaBeation, by 
the same l&hds, of Aechbilbap C^anmer’s * Cpnimonplaco/Booh^ or CoBecUons fi-um 
the Father^* iUustniting the aome ifct. . v' 
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are collected in a noble paBsistg^e of Bifthop Btidr# ‘'Apnioglii |>ro 
Harmoniabut their doctrine is too dear]^ estddijs^e^ to .re(|uire 
quotation.* / ^ ' 

What, then, is the danger to be apprehended in tbv fiif^eaj to 
catholic antiquity, which Ms recently been revived amcK^ ms I 

It is, in the first plac|r lest, in honouring out 
should learn to despise our parents; lest, ,m 
as a court of appeal, we should violate the obedience due to 
that authority which immediately presides over us, Onir owir ttiq- 
ther Church. It is, in the second place, lest,* m' pretending to 
recur to the judgment of the fathers, we^ould in reality he ap¬ 
pealing to our own judgm^t,and to our own private cminio»,end 
false interpretation of their language, not to their real tooc^mg. 
And it is, in the third place, lest we should assume them as Baa- 
dels for our imitation, and tie ourselves down to their rules, be¬ 
yond not only the reasonable duty of Christians, but their own. 
express declarations of our liberty to depart front them. 

Whether our old divines, with their deep reverence for anti¬ 
quity, failed in their reverence for the judgment of fiieir * dear 
mother Church of England,’ may be estimated from what %as 
previously been said. Not Bramhall, who, 

‘ until a general council can be procured, submits himself to the Church 
of England, wherein he was baptized, or to a national English synod.** 

Not Whitgift, when he dedicates bis book to his 'loving tturse, 
the Christian Church of England,’ 

* protesting that if he has affirmed anything therwn that by learn¬ 
ing and good reasons may be proved erroneous^ he will ferotm the 
same: for he wholly submits it4o the rale of Qod’s word, and the 
judgment of those that be learned, <f!Sfcrcet, and wise.'* 

Not Laud, who , ^ 

‘ was wilHng to have his work pass ais silently as it ini|ht, because he 
could not hold it wMthy of that great duty and service whidn be bw^ 
to his dear mother thc^Church of England ;’ and who ’ wholly eubmits 
it to her with his prayers for her prosperity, and his mUbw thidfhe 
were al^ to do her bettw service.*^ 

Not Hammond, with whom , . 

* a meek son of the Church of Christ will certain^ be eox^eut to,sacri¬ 
fice a great deal for the making cl the purchase of pei^;e c^mu- 
nioQ; ai^^'hen the fondmuentals of the faith mi st^etob^rea of 
Christian ^actice me not concerned ill die eaueesaioBts, 

fully express his readiness to submit Ur depw^ his, own judg^tttin 
reverence and deference to.his supenors in ^ Church where his lot is 
Men.’* ^ 

* S. i. fi 4, WorloL vAivi ' ’ * PretikeB to Rmljcatioi^ Wtjrhs, p. 

"^Deftobe wAiiiWwirp. 17.- ' ^ DedSbandw of C^fersuee. 

s Hammond, Of Schism, vol. i. p. S30. . ' 

*2 N 2 Not 
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Biih^ Coiki/ where lie of 

‘ having no other ai^i in hii work than to he serviceable to the truth of 
Go^ set forth and profess^ by the Church of England; which truth we 
eftdekvOttr/in thes^ Waverii^land lapsing .times^ to preserve entire and 
niMr^tam^hgus.* - \ 

!fSfei!Biis^p Motmtagn* when, in one^of inany passage* to the 
sa^e e^ect^” he Indignantly repels the 

* imputation, that he not agree# with the Council of Tr^nt^ hut dis¬ 
agrees froin the Church of .Eitgland,—^“1 deny this absolutely: prove 
it, aiid talte aU. If I disagree ftom the Church of England, iWomote, 
inform against me; spare not, /« wjo/’ftdniaw all the Councils of Trent 
in the world, if there were ten thousand of them.' I forsake them all 
respectively: sush regard and awful respect do I hear unto my mother 
th«i Church of England. ’* * “ 

Not Bisbe^ Bull, when he declares— 

* Whatever here or elsewhere I have written, I do most willingly, and 
with the profbundest humility {summd cum ardmi demissione)^ submit 
unto the judgment of my holy mother the Church of England ; as om 
who have thus far proved myself to be unto her a most obedient son; 

*and5 so long as I continue among the living, by God*s help, intend to 
continue such.* * 

Not Hooker:— 

* We hod rath^ glorify and bless God for the fruit we daily behold 
reaped by such ordinances as his gracious spirit maketh the ripe 
wisdom of this national Church to bring forth, than vainly boast of our 
own peculiar and private inventions, as if the skill of profitable regiment 
had left her public habitation to dwell in a retired manner with some 
few men of one livery: we, make not- our childish appeals, sometimes 
our own to foreign churches, ^lometimes from bc^ unto churches 
ancientcar than both are, in effect always from all othei* to our own 
selves j but, becometb them that follow with all humility the ways of 

S eace, we honour, reverence, and obey, in the very next degree unto 
iod, t^ voice of the Church of God wherein we live.* * 

Not Jadkaoii, when next. ^at 

‘glory of God, which is the supreme cause of causey the main end of all 
other ends, intwded by ^od men or atigds, his second mm, sub¬ 
ordinate to this, Wttl to give satisfaction to hiS longing desire* of dis- 
chargmg hit duty to the Church his mother, doing her siieh service 
as’.he waa idile'iii.sietliiig forth the true wor^ip of God, ,a^^n main- 
tainiog the truth by her.* * - 

Not Bishop Htall, when he exchumer— 

* In all 0iose yeriUea w!^|cli are disputohld and free for discourse, let 


> Bv&ol' to ^kolastie History. 
* Apjieal to Gnssr, p. 

*£ooles. PoIm b. v .». 71. 


* Appeal toOribaivyp, 48^^G^ til,.321. 

* ExnoMn Ceusuf^ voL ir. p. 3. ^ 

* Hedicstiou of book ix., vol. >i. p. 9-37. 
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me ever be stayed by the noted autheidity «f ^hat dairch 

>vherein I live.’ 

Not Bishop Buckeindget when he conld 

* If the spirits of the proph^s were snbjet^ to the '^phe^nnoag tw, 
as in right they ought to be, Ivery private roan shouM lay We own 
self-conceit, and submit hiqjpelf to the more mature and rm Aud^nut 
of the Church wherein be llveth»* * J 

NotStUlingfleet, where he is showing the concurrent deGlaration 
of our divines, that Rome is guilty ^ idolhtiy: ' . ' 

* I canimt sec,’ he says, * why the autHority^of eoifliS veiy few pehroni^ 
though of great learning, should bear sway* against the constant Opiilkm 
of our Church ever since the Reformation: since our Chur<^ is not 
now to he formed according to the singular fancies of s(une few 
(though learned men), much less to be modelled by the cipriohi^of 
superstitious fanatics, who prefer some odd opinions and ways of their 
own before the received doctrine and practice of the Church they live in. 
iSucli as these, we rather pity their weakness than regard tlteir censures; 
and are only sorry when our adversaries make such properties of them, 
as by their means to beget in some a disaffection to our cWeh. Which 
1 am so far from, (whatever malice and peevishness may luggest to the 
contrary,) that, upon the greatest inqai^ I can make, 1 esteem ft tbtf 
best Church of the Christian world; and think my time very well 
employed (whatever thanks I meet with for it) in defending its cause, 
and preserving persons in the communion of it.' “ 

Not Brett, in whose admirable words their spirit may well be 
suinmcd up: 

‘ Wherefore having given, as I trust, a faithdil and impartial ac^iit 
of the government and governors of the primitive church and opr own, 
having showed how nea.r our (Church has been reformed to the pattern 
of the primitive, apostolical, aud'T^holic church in the point of govern¬ 
ment and discipline, and also how ft might yet be brougnt a little nearer 
to that most excellent pattern,* I heartily and humbly submit the who]ie 
to the judgment of my much-honoured and entirely beloved mpthw, tlie 
Church of England. Arid if I have unfortunately let slip any thing that 
may seem to derogate from the honour of this most excellent Chur^i, 
or to reflect on any of the governors of it, furtlier than a gaieial com¬ 
plaint of some abuses, with which 1 conceive ( have charged not, 
ticular person or body of men, but only mention them as corruf^rins 
crept in by degrees, i Wrtily wish jt unsaid, and shall hf n^%rtP;a«k 
pardon %,it.**’ t . 

I CbrlAilllgler. vol. yi. p. 433. See also t he noet ic (i«diedtk)&-afW^C^in(»i 
A|ioloKjrfo onr ' gracious oiul blessed niotbsi^, tbo (^!buriah of TVutatiil/ Ihnn file 
‘ nieanwt of her cluldren, wishing bet all ]ieac« and hBf{)i»M.'>i.*Vol, x. . , 

* Bucoutse eiHif»raingKne«fli^at’^<3otalatt»iar^ p.'!mi ' ■ ' ^ . 

* Pif^ice a> piscoursfl on Idokaty. Worin, voL V, > ^ .. . > - 

4 As hy the iubstitation of*clericai for lay eIiaiice1UAa--4he ibrin^n of coiiii^ of ' 
presbytm for buhops^of both which im^ovemeufit gstros may be tii^ % some 
tecetit eiailmiasticei at iai ig e a ie i a i . • . / v 

** Church QovemBiMiBt,p. )Md‘. . 

And 
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And tkoM mho ncl ia to »jto» wh«tor they Bearch m 
Sc!^^. or in antiquity, to ^ in t^em toy have b^n 
tftuffht by their own motor ehurch, w.ill in . 

iii^ir Bearch by her guidance, not wholly by their own eyes, 
toiryiew and interpr^^ntion <> 

Mmwh M to her Tiew «id 

be a»™ed. ‘be‘ to go by th«meh™ » *e 

^S*&olt i to trik bddly of the f«U»«; to V^or. t«Uy on 
^faming their opinione end preettee to lome 
arf of iwfeelion, poked out by themeelvoe from some pei^ror 
aue or ^ of teacher^ probably from some one or two mstdated 
,Stinge of iome single ither. beyond whwh ttoiTj^-^ 
haTeotended. if a wy dangewus delnwon. _Xt « W * 

tkn of Pnritan&n. Substitute ' Catholic ant^mty for Goo s 
^t;’ end the words of Hooker are as apphcable to one as to the 

Other:— 

‘If to Church did give every man licence to follow what himself 
imairineth tW CaJthoUe antiquity doth reveal unto him, or what he sup- 
winwi^ tltftt it ia lUedv to have revealed to some special person, whose 
^ to^ell. trCly mt^ed. what other‘effect »uld h«^er 
^y c?h. utter confiien of hie Chnrch, under pretence of being 

taught, led, and guided by CaOiolic anbqvtl} i 

I, not the danger of private interpretation even “ 

the fathers llum, in die Scriptures ? They who appealed to tlic 
Bible as interpreted by their own private judgment, appeal^ to a 
mil book, of which ill was known to be inspired, infallible, and 
frLied by God bimself for the purpose of making known the 
trS; a book which to church irew open to all her children, 
and insisted on their studying; Sd which .all could study, and 
even to humblest, with a teachable spirit, might fairly understand. 
If evfen here guidance is required, to guid^ce not of some sell- 
chosen teacher, but of to ‘Church m which we live, how much 
jnofe in launching on to great sea of antiquity—in reading works 
“HKispircd, vblunttUOus, uncoramenfed on, untraii^at^, and which 
M they a^e down io ns have passed through to hands of 

KomamstSp ^ho, in Bishop Taylor’s wQrds, .by* their innumera- 
Sd^Stings of to fatow’ writings:’ by ‘then thrustmip m 
that'^^3^^»»ioti8, and, like Pharaoh, kdhng to ^^iiMte 
goat of IsM; and at last by ton mepurgatory f ^ 

rnp 1 ^ to wltneises, hnd rai^ to rewrds of antiquity.^^ 
errors imd itovelti«s of to^hurdi of ^me might not be so 
eaily reproved^* ^ 


'' ‘ ‘ Ecd. Pd., b. V., •. IQ. ' « 

'? {HmusiTs ltw*k Popofy, vid. iss* 
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This fact alone, tke extent frhidb han bemi ehomi by JanseS)^ 
as by others, ought in itself to detear a student from venturing on 
the study of the Fathers, especially as r^^rdsthe Romish contro> 
versy, except tinder the direction of thtwe great divinea^bD have 
before this examincid and ^tected the forgeries of Hnt 

moreover, the Fathers h^^ * an idiom and propriety m speech,* 
without familiar acquainhincc ir^th which, * how,’ imyft Bishop 
Morton,' shall we children know our Father’s doctrme ? .. How 
shall we not by our ^oranoe of their tongues builds up some 
towers of Babylonish and confused conceite?*# Again,, ' when 
the Church was established in the truth of doctrine, the Fadiera,* 
adds the same great Bishop, * might presume to take a. greater 
liberty of speech, knowing that they should be understood of 
Catholic hearers catholicallyand this occasionedinafter-times • a 
prodigal error in doctrine.* * Again, * being ignorant,’ says Pimd 
" of the Hebrew tongue, they did rather strive with all their wits and 
learning to devise allegories, and to frame the manners of mmi, 
than to clear the hard places of the Law and the Prophets;’® and 
thus he says, though ' touching the interpretations which the 
Fathers have delivered, we rcceive< them as undoubtedly tn|p in. 
the general doctrine they consent in, and so far esteem them as 
authentical, yet do we think that, bolding the faith of the Fathers, 
it is lawful to dissent from that interpretation of some particular 
places which the greater part of them have delivered, or per¬ 
haps all that have written of them.’ * Again, ' In the sway of 
disputation,’ says Bishop Jewell, ' they use oft-times to enlarge 
their talk above the common course of truth; but specially when 
they intreat of the nature and effect of the holy sacraments; to the 
end to rvithdraw the eyes of ^e people from the sensible and 
corruptible creatures to the contemplation of things Spiritual 

that be in heaven.Thus th& Holy Fathers have evermore 

used upon occasion to force and! advance their words above die 
tenor of common speecb.* * 

Arid therefore, says Bishop Mountagu, » than whom, in his own 
words, * no man living carried a more awful regard and reverend 
respect unto ajiti^uity,’T* ! 

* We sliould weigh and consider -vKhat and how we read iu die 
Fathers, touching points in cdnlrover8y.at this day. “ f^on i^dem, de 
iisdem,^j^dein dicuntur,” upon e xpCTjgpi^ we find it, tlwt the same 


* In hiB ‘TresUiw of the C!(dm]i>tiDitf of Scril^we, Comieilt, aind Fathora, bjr fSS 

Prelatat, Fsitoni, otid PillaM of die Cttmcib.of Motne, for Msuitenuie* of sad 

Imligion.* 4to. Ixiadott, ISII. 

* ProtestaiU Appeal, p. 105. • ^ 

* iwd.p. lee. . ♦Biw.e.l?. 

‘ Jeweii'e Aneifer to vol. ii. p. dSS. * • 

•‘Treat, ou tiie lavocat. or%tat>, p. 155. f Appsal Ut Csnar, p. 139. 


man 


tW wme tli^ in ^sm pbixii; witih come 

iiQffiiin^cw"perhapc^^c^ >ooiitrad»Hio»j fet ttot decayed, 

if nise jeonidder'Clb'efnii^ cHrwmcteBeec. ' M kcot of ofpocition, 

o^noBtentiim, 4maie idungi fall toi them now and then, which 
yvw miit aw^btfat the bci^ ihm eaitctitaTy, and themeai that 
ti^ adyashi^^ at tbem^Q ode ^int eeod fatl.,off from them in 
anaihee.' .9 JBUeri^em mi^^ in thia headi according to'the vehement 
cMetic'.iiaitWamd diapoidthm of the man. Secohdly, in pdhiic and 
pop^Kr<’cGddamm%'vm^ efloi to move a^etioni and gi^ action in 
poitfj^of pm^tkpie th^ kvmh hy way mtaggiatitiod in large 
hyparbdec and 'asiplinoationc. So die Gheeian Homiltata, and €hry> 
Bortom etpecially above .l^em aU: • not in thie^ but in many odier pas- 
BBg^ atBOj' Thirdly, much ia found in them of which they are reporters, 
aim. no. mm»: they rekne imto vs the opimons of others and not their 
own:; they tell i& what was done, but do not intermeddle by way of 
or cpisrioB for dieir parts.* 

Doeii thia dishonour the Fathers? I>oe$ it invalidate their 
testimemy d> Cetbollc truth ? Does it set them aside as doctors 
and iem^Ws. in the Ohuroh, meet honoured and most holy ? God 
for^^! ., , , 

« * What think we of the Fathers ?* saya Bishop Jewell. * What shall 
we think of them, Ofr what account may we make of them ? They be 
interpy^era of the word of God, They were learned men, and learned 
Fathem,;. the hiatrumentBiif the mercy of Gpd, and vessels full of grace. 
We d^ise them not} w'c read them, we reverence them, and give thanks 
unto God for them. They were witnesses unto the truth, they were 
wor^y pdlars and ortiaments in the Church of God. Yet may they not 
be compared with the word of God. We may not build upon them: wc 
may not make them the foundation and warrant of our conscience: we 
may not put our trust in them. Our<liuat is in the name of Ihe Lord. 
.. Somethings I believe, and some things whicb they wrote I ^nnot 
believe... I wei^ them not as the holy and canonical' Scriptures. 
Cyprian was a Boctox. of the Chumh; yet lie was deceived: Hierome 
was.al^l^oetor of the Church > yet he was deceived: Augustine was a 
Docltffof the Church; yet he wrote a book of Betmctajionsyhe apknow- 
]cd{^ ihot he was deceived^ Gpd did therefore give tQ -hia Church 
many Doctors, and rnimy learned men, which all should search the 
truth, and one reform aifother, wh«»in they thought him deemved** 
And. au'he condhid^: *Tb^are lemned: have pre-eminence 

in ^eiChureh' t ih^ 'ate thi^ have the ^ha of wisdom and 

undbretanding; yet axen^l^ deceived. They are bur Fathers, but 
nmihllieramato Cfod: and hCait^ul, yet 

they sun: ,foey bear witness of the lights th«y' are not the 

idle.aim uf'rightemtib^ Ofariut ia the %ht, which 
lighfoufl^ thwi emn^ Info th^ 

AxiAdC Jdwidlta^oi^'fo smt •ttfihoieht,^aiieksoft may be added— 

. .. . . . . — ' ~— --- 

' TVsifiN sf fos IMf Ssdpliu^ vsl.^ui p. 36. 
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* But nehftt if the meettvrezeKd «Kti^ ^ Iwtser 

vrere t>i a contrary iMBd?. O Lord* tiiey «ffe 
House, and yet iaitliM but aeseituoits, not w thy Soai iftdit jouiy be 
thou didst suffer those tby worthy terventei to ^ AWiy« to try - 

thy most unworthy, servantt wwMfoTsake thefotrtsteps ofthjinjbt^ed 
Sun to follow them: hut Lord^tesch me thy statuteSt sosbidiA (iih^s 
point wherein I dialer from tjnm) have more UQderstm^ihflVthtuh -Ihe 
ancient. Thy name bath been idiesdy glorified in theh* msn|| eximtieht 
gifts, all which they received of thy bounteous hand; and'it^ay>4*0 ' 
that now it is thy pkasure, in this pmmit difSculty, to ’ oiihult'1% 
praise out of such infatds’ mmiths as mine. Tli^ out «f thk thy fertile. 
and goodly field have gathered many years’ provision lov thy gtedt 
hous^uld, thy Chttrclu but yet either let scnnewliat fall or left minds 
behind, which may be sufficient for tu thy poor servants to ^ean dher 
them, either for. our own private use* or for that smtdl filtck which thosi;. 
hast set us to feed. And let all sober-hearted Christians judge* ym ' 
God that searoheth the very Iieaft and reins* and Christ Jesus, tW Ju(^ 
of all mankind, give jiidgment out of hts throne, whether in r«ui^inf 
thus we are more injurious to the ancient Fathers deceased, than they 
(the Romanists) unto (he Ancient Of Bays, and F^thw of the wtald to 
come, in denying the ftee gifts ond graces of his Holy Spirit unto suc¬ 
ceeding as writ as former age8^*' • < . ■ • 

And thus, if, following these our natural teachers, we thdright 
that early Christianity, most pure and most trustworthy as it was 
in maintaining simply the truths committed to it, yet in things 
beyond, ha }nou$ opinions, might Crr or be deficient-—if wo 
thought that, though nothing can be added by length Qf time to 
the definite creed once rd^caledj^, longer experience may yet warn 
us against practices indifferent, which have since been seen to give 
occasion to grievous corruptioBCr^ if> while we reverently ac.^ 
knuwic^ged the teaching of the gathers to be holy, and thmr 
collective bisUmcal testimony to be the great evidence of our faitli; 
wc yet balanced their ^mrsonal authority by holiness and wisdom, ^ 
wherever th^canbe found in the Church—if, assured (hat all the ^ 
lines of the foundation of the Church are marked out in the midst 


of their accuntulot^ materials, we yet doubted whether a com¬ 
mon eye can disti|i|^ui8h these without aid, and for this aid prcr 
ferred the old and tri^JpoOtors of our own .Church to any moqera. 
tcacbera—and if we dreaded lest a rash arid presumptnou# appeal 
to the Fathers should in many to positive errors, and 
so ultimaffi^^h^^ general contempt ^iha ir authtwhy^wotiid^ 
there be in this any irreverence to their memory, any 'hridl'^ ‘ 
depart from those ohl pmhs in which w atmestofri wsdkOT h^oi^ ; - 
and in which we must walk also ? Lei *iIb their fodtk^ 

gladly, hut not withwt the g^idupee of oca .tMrn C humh;^lnd nl 

.Taaw < 
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tliOie revereiuil^ tlican bo leu, knew end imdergtood them 
betiier^ tinm this generation can doi 

And the^ame must be said of an^r attempt or wlsh> whether 
expressed ox implied^ whether secretly encouraged in our own 
minds, W snggested indirectly to others, of reforming the Church 
of EngiPnd by any change in her system, after a more ancient 
and pxmltiyc model, selected by onrwlves. When we bavo seen. 
Of dearly as our dd Hcformers and those divines of whose opi¬ 
nions we are now speaking —the real natuiwof popery, its workings, 
its artifices, az-d its power—^when we have searched as deeply 
into its history, and"' watched its gradual growth from the seeds 
of imperceptible errors, until they shot up and * rent and tore 
the very wdla of Christ's temple ’ *—-when we have read both the 
.Scriptures ana the Fathers, as the martyrs of our Church read 
them, by the light of the fires in which dicir own bodies were to 
he harnt, then to think ot abandoning their model for a model oi 
our own may not be presumption—not presumption in those who 
are placed in aufoority in the Church, with power to decide on 
such questioiw—hut presumptuous and dangerous it always must 
ho for any but the heads of the Church even to ddiherate on such 
matters. 

* The restoration of the English Church,’ says Bishop Hall,‘ 

* and eversion of popery, next under God and our kings, is chiefly 
to he ascribed and owed to the learning and industry of our 
bishops.’ It was * an episcopal as well as monarchical reforma¬ 
tion,* and therefore safe. w 

* This was the form of Church government,* says the Judgment of the 
uoiSersity of Oxford, * under which our leligion was at first so orderly, 
wi^ttt violence oi tumult, and sY’happily reformed, and hath since so 
long flourished with truth and p^ce, to the honour aud happiness of oni 
own, and admiration of other nations.* 

And it will he the great test that we not only profess hut liu\i 
imbibed the true spirit of the ancieut church as wdl as of our own, 
and that we ha^e taken up that' white belt and badge of humihty,’ 
which* in Hammond’s words, * she binds on all her sons and ex¬ 
empli^ to nlljr'^ in the midst of that feverish irritation which 
muftt aoooin|»ny every revival of religious foelii^, we adhere steadily 
fo our InshopB. It is ea«^ to talk and write of this, hut hard to 
pdractise if. Aud the n^^ctory spirit will show itgelf^d work to 
mtMddef m many suUue awms without avowed dlsonc^nce. 

The inm ohedfouoe will he to receive their warnings and re¬ 
bukes not only with suhinsaBion* hut thankfulness; to distrust 

. ,11. . .1. — - l^..l| ^ l ■ ■ ■■» n il — . . . . , I.. . I .1,1.., — . 

* t ' laokKn^ vok i. p, 913. ^ 

*^J}efoioe of Hnmlde RemctMtt., vot x. p. 995, quoted fitom l>a Moolm. 

* Hammond's Wenks, voL ti. p. 03. 
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ourselvat vhen they ^trutt ii»; to iiitor|iret lAietr worded wem 
when they seem to us in error^ with the most £nyoured>le ecMiitrue- 
tion possible, and to hide the error, if it be one, rather then drag it 
forth to light; to do nothing which may provoke an expreemn vi 
publicfeelirg in opposition tolheir expreased sentiments; JL ftam 
no centre of action except sul/ect to ilwir control and aaatnm; to 
abstain from remonstrancesT against their acts, unless m is dcH 
mandecl from us in our own official position; not to think 
that we are walking in the faith of Abraham, because we foUow 
wherever we ore led, witlumt knowing whither we are going, 
unless the voice that leads us be that of our appointed living ndeim 
under God, not the mere echo of our own self-will, or of our own 
private interpretation, whether of history or of scripture. The 
true obedience will be to co-operate with them cordially and 
zealously in their efforts for the g(^ of the Church; to save them, 
as far as we may, from tlie anxiety of witnessing the growth of a 
restless discontented spirit among the young; to join with them, 
and to strengthen their bands, in repressing and condemning ft, 
at whatever saaificc, cither of personal or party feeling; to incul¬ 
cate a dutiful reference to them in all conscientious difficulties^ 
not encouraging, either in others or ourselves, any alteration 
whatevw itt the customary forms of the Church, without their 
c'onsent;^ least of all, like silly minds that dote on ceremonies, (as, 
Sanderson says, ‘ no true son of the Church of England' can do,*) 
permitting ourselves to startle the weak aud offend the strong by 
introducing so-called andent novelties of dross, or gesture, or 
mode of reading, or bowing, or crossing, or turning to the east, 
or any like external acts, which, Jf of moment, ought not to be 
altered without a superior authont)fc and, if of no moment, only 
betray the frivolity of our own minos, and perplex and unsettle 
the minds of others. 

If this dutiful spirit be shown in the clergy, the Chfirch of Eng¬ 
land will soon begin to develop its wonderful strength. When the 
bfuly is prejiared to follow, the bead may veidure to load, but not 
before. And a battle is befmre them—« battle not so much a^insfe 
disbcnt, which every day is loring ground, but against )H>pety, 
which is rising up among us with renewed vigour, and imectiiig 

^ • FtVMmuch,' layi the Preface to tfce ftayt*r *«lioiliiag can be ao 
set forth, but dw ^tfy jB ay ariie in the use and practiorV th^nif , to aypesie all such 
(liverutiea, if ati^lSise, and for the resobatuHi of aH*’tlnnffs, coueennns the hmoam 
iiow to understoml, do, Mid execute (he thii^ contMued iti this book, the parties dutt 
so doubt, or diversely take ouythuig, riidll always resort to the of (be Diocese; 

wliu by his diecretion shaU take ot^ tot the quieting and a jp p e a w iie of dieseqtot its 
that (he same ordrr be not oontnry to anydiing cootained & this boA, And if db 
Bishop of tlie Diocese be in^ub^ (heu he may send for the naolutioD fhereot to the 
Archbishop.* • 

* Fieflce to Sermons, voL i f xB. * 
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to dMili the )iDp« tbttt tbe revi^ftl of the tme {madpiei of the 
Eflglii^ Church—hi prmciplea of order, reverence, end truths 
}» a frkmdiy approadmation to its own corruptions, because some 
lew in|^Sj of neither age nor we%ht, have rashly and wrongly 
Spokml of tmion, in language whicllUhe Church of England would 
IhUe tmnrate, and one or two others never nurtured in her prin¬ 
ciples, Mvei avowedly in the spirit of dissent, formken her com¬ 
munion. ^^at tlie Church generally would think of sudi a 
meditated union, unless preceded by a thorough retractation of 
Bomish crtOTS) cani^ be expressed better than in the woids of 
Jaikiop J'— 

* England, for that blind and slavish obedience which in respect of 
other nations ohe did perlorm unto the see of Rome, was by Italians and 
other foveigners not unaptly teimed the Pope’s ass.’* Howbeit the 
brutish ignorance of our forefathers in the mysteries of their salvation 
did mdee that measure of obedience to the Romish Churcb paitly ex- 
cttsahie in them, which in us (to whom the gospel hath longlame shined) 
would be altogether damnable. But it Mould be ignorance more than 
Inutish, ignorance so &r A’om excusiug other sins, t^t itself would be a 
inexcasable, if we should hope or pr^ume that the Romish }okc 
would not he made ten times heavier unto us than it was upon our fore¬ 
fathers, if God m his just judgment should strengtlien the enemies of 
our peace to lay it again upon this island’s neck, For thu^Hmicli of 
Rome, sxice our forefathers* departure from her, bath multiphi^ her 
doctrines of devils, and mingled her cup with such abominations as 
would make the taste of it to such us have been accustomed to the 
sincere milk of the gospel altogethei deadly, and yet hope there is none 
that we should not be urged to dnnk mme deep of it than our furcfathcis 
were, if this cruel stepmother should once recover her pretended title of 
dominion over us. No choice w^ld be left, but either torture of ron- 
Bctence or torment of body Me fbust make account to sit down Mith lo<is 
Cither of present possessions, or of our hopes of mheiitance m the woild 
to come.’ 4, ' 

And if, looking to the acts of our governors, whether in the State 
or in the Church—Whether as encouraging Popery direct!)', by 
supporting Us piiests, or indirectly, by encouraging dissent —mo 
aie inclmed, in the pride and presumption of our hearts, to sa), 
* Had we been, or were wc in the place of authority or com¬ 
mand, the necessity of t^is miserable choice had ere this tunc 
hem removed, or^ wou^a quietly be prevented,* same gicat 
man wdl anaw^ in%£l^fa»with which we willam^roe; speaking, 
as vj^bave wished to speak throughout—not as of ourselves, but 
rath^no sbpw how others have spoken befoie, whose v-oice may 
u»me to us from die grave With all the authority of depniud 

-1--^ f jf^rr—I I lid n ip ni '■ ■■■. i *- -r--, - -— - - -_r -j .i . 
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g:oodne8C, and tell us of peace and oidcr, of httsntUiy and mutual 
love. 

* If t should here take upon me so far to apologise for higher j^weri, 

nut to attribute a great part the misery which hndi lately Rfallen 
hU land, and yet hangs over it, unto their errors or oversight, 7sboiihi 
undergo the censure (without apology or appeal) of a parasitesr time- 
server. As I will not thcrefoit speak anything against higheV iiowers, 
so neither will I at this time speak for them. Only give m# leave to 
tell you, that God in his providence doth never suffer higher powers to 
be at any gross default, of negligence, oversight, or wilfulness, but fur 
the like gross defaults in those that are subject mid sliottld be obedient 
to them. If the eyes of state be at any time weak or dim, it is a certaiti 
sign that the whole body is either feeble or much distempered. The 
best advice that 1 can give unto you is, that every one ols us, so oft as 
we shall, though but in heart or secret thought, repine or murmur at the 
negligence, oversight, or wilfuhicss of higW powers, would presently 
ami peremptorily inflict this penance u})on liimself, to multiply his 
sorrow for His own sins past; to multiply his prayers and alms* deeds, 
with all other practices of pi^y, that so we may at all these our public 
meetings lift up pure hearts and hands unto the Father of Spirits, aud 
God of all power and wisdom, that he would so enlighten the eyes and 
head of our State that they may And out the specim sins whjeh haVe 
procured his wrath against this land, and so inspire tlieir hearts with 
lesoltitioB and constant courage that they may crush this serpent’s brood 
wlicresoftver it nestles.’ ’ 


Postscript.—A s the quotations have necessarily been made 
without reference to the order of the writers, it may not bo unin¬ 
teresting to subjoin the follow^ig tolerably accurate talilc of 
their dates and titl<*s 


Horn 

John Jc'ttc*!!. . • • 1522 

Juliii Wliitgift ■ . • 15J0 

Hiohard < < 1511 

Thornas Iklwtn ... 155- 
Hioiiard . . 15fi 

Ai»drt*we». . 1555 
John 0\«>rrfU . • . 1559 

Franria Cludu in . . 1560 

Sir K»iwin Saudys . . 1561 

llKhard Field . 1561 

Thomas Mortou « » 1561 

John BuekeridjV • .156-. 

G«‘orge Carletuii . . 1559 

I'laiicis Mason . . . 15G6 

2 humas James . . . ISfl 


Itiiil 


1570 Didiop of .Salisbarj. 

1603 Bishop of Worcenter and Arc dshup of (lanier* 
bury. 

1010 Bisliop of London and Archhisho{> of Cuiiler* 
bury, 

1610 Bishop of Worce^tvr and WinclM'sUtr. 

1600 


1626 Bishop of Chiclipster, Rly, anti Winehmter. 
1619 Bishop oflJchfiehl and ('uveniry, and NorsTKlii 
1633 Bhliop of UwdaO' oiid Hereford. 

1629 \ 

1616 Dean of tiloucf\q;. 

1059 llisho)! of Cfilster, Liehfield asd Oeveutry, sad 
Durham. 


1031 Bishop of Kuclieafer, and Kiy. 

1628 lli^op of LUndoff, and Chiefaester. 
1631 Archdeacon of NorfMli. 

1629 First Librarian of the Bodleian. 


* Jackson, h. xii. e. v.s. 13. 
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Id . . 1579 


• 1579 

Jmea U^M » • 1580 

Robert Sw^et$on » . 15S7 
Jt^ii Bnunnall t . 1993 
JoAmConb . . . 1581 
Sir Roger Twyidet^^ . 1987 
'WilliAMii NiJtoJsoti . 1580 
Potet ffeyl>ti , » , 1600 


Detbwt Thorndike« . 100« 
Ifniny RmnatoniP • • 1C09 
kWIRittuaSMieroft * » VSiO 
SHMDPotnek * , 1636 
ImwoBqdow «r . , 1690 

Bull . • . 1634 

WiS^ BeretiFlgo • 1686 
TImwh» Ibnk . ^ • 1689 

Mjapqr Podf jtil . f 1641 

0eiHm Hifsket. , . 1613 
GWWXMtiy * * » 164- 
3o}iu Kdjhiiffril • • 1693 
Robettm3«]to . , . 1056 

Thonuu Wilautt , . I6(i ) 

ThomnaBiott . . . 1067 


Died 

1644 Bishop of Sfl. David's, Bath and Welle, Lowlon, 
and Atcbbuhop ot Canterbury. 

1696 Bishop of Rxeter, and Norwivh 
1641 Biabon of Cliidieitet, and KorHiUi. 

1640 Presioeat of Corpus Cbrlsti Ckillege, Oxford, and 
Dean of Peterborough. 

1636 

1699 Bishop of Meath atul Aiohbishop of Armagh. 
1662 Bishop Of Bmcoln. 

1664 Bishop of Derry and AiGhbishop of Atni8i,li 
1673 Biihtm of Dmham. 

1972 

1673 Bishop of Qloaoest'or. 

1683 Ihvbeudary of Westuiiuster, and Chaplain to 
KiogChailesI. * 

1672 

1660 Canon of Chiut Chuirh 
1601 Airhbishop of Canteibury. 

1767 Bishop of Chichestoi, and £W. 

1677 Master of Trinity College, Conihiidge 

1709 Ilid^opofSt David's. 

1704 Bishc^ of St.Asaph. 

1710 Buium of Uadi ai d Wells 

nil Camden I^uAiBsar of Ancient History in fin Uni¬ 
versity of Oxfoid. 

1719 Dean of Worceetpr. 

1733 

1609 

1716 

1799 Bishop of Sudor and Mali. 
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